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THE lectures upon European Civilization which M. Guizot 
- gave at the Sorbonne during the three stormy years that pre- 
luded the Revolution of July, are justly held to have marked 
an epoch in the study of Medizval history. In the prime of 
life, with an established reputation, with the enthusiastic sym- 
pathy of an impressible and brilliant auditory, the lecturer 
lacked no stimulus for the exercise of his finest powers. The 
exceptional position in which he stood added zest to his 
instructions. When, in the autumn of 1812, he commenced 
his academical career, he was young and unknown, and his 
hearers were few in number. His own tastes and associations 
at this time were almost exclusively connected with a literary 
calling. The Restoration opened before him a new path, and 
brought him into contact with new questions; yet when in 1825, 
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after enlarged experience, he discussed the political develop- 
ment of Europe, with the twofold purpose of combating revo- 
lutionary theories and reconciling liberty with social order, he 
found his hearers little disposed to follow and still less to accept 
his views, and just at the moment when their prejudices began 
to melt, his lectures were interdicted by the Villéle ministry. 
This ill-timed interference with the liberty of teaching only 
served, however, to kindle a more lively curiosity when, three 
years later, M. Guizot was permitted to resume his chair. No 
University professor in modern times had been greeted with 
such a hearing. Young and old, Frenchman and foreigner, the 
secluded scholar and the busy politician, listened with the same 
delight, as the lecturer, luminously expounding the complex 
elements of modern civilization, and tracing the indissoluble 
alliance of the present with the past, constantly enforced the 
impressive truth that those who reject historical traditions and 
sever the ties which unite successive ages, are at war with one 
of the distinctive and sovereign instincts of human nature. 
Thus discussing the grandest themes, and addressed to moat 
cultivated minds, the enthusiasm awakened by these lectures, 
and the lectures of MM. Villemaine and Cousin at the same 
time, recalled the palmy days when Abelard and Peter Lom- 
bard were followed by admiring throngs, and Nos fuimus in 
Galandia was a password among scholars all over Europe. 
After thirty years, years of such triumph and disappointment 
as are the lot of few, M. Guizot, in his Memoirs, vividly recalls 
the impressions of this period. That he should prefer to leave 
untouched the paragraphs which were greeted with so much 
applause, and which have been assigned a rank in French his- 
torical literature beside the pages of Bossuet and Montesquieu, 
can occasion no surprise. It would be doing the illustrious 
author gross injustice to attribute this reluctance to modify 
his work to any disposition to undervalue the result of later 
researches, or to the pardonable complacency in which an old 
man might be permitted to indulge. In the preface to the sixth 
edition of his lectures, of which the one before us is simply a 
re-issue, he uses the following language: “I have changed noth- 
ing in the work. I have not even modified certain ideas which 
at the present day I might present in a form more symmetrical 
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or more complete. I have made it a duty to leave these lec- 
tures as they appeared, and as the public has been accustomed 
to receive them for thirty years. I might add much to such a 
rapid sketch of the character and progress of European civiliza- 
tion; I have found nothing that I ought to retract; and I dare 
believe to-day, as thirty years ago, that in all its essential © 
features this sketch is true.” 

While we have no disposition to find fault with this natural 
preference of the author for presenting the lectures in their 
original form, it must always remain a matter of profound 
regret that he did not take pains to indicate, in the form of 
notes, some of the more important, at least, of those modifi- 
cations which his mature reflections had suggested. By this 
course the lectures would have lost none of their interesting 
associations, while their value to the student might have been 
considerably increased. We cannot help thinking that had 
M. Guizot devoted to this useful Jabor the time which he has 
consumed in discussing theological truths, he would have 
rendered a far more signal service to society. In his Preface 
he takes notice only of those criticisms upon his lectures which 
have been made by members of the Church of Rome, of which - 
the well kown work of Balmez is perhaps deserving of most 
consideration; but with regard to some other subjects than 
those connected with radical differences of religious thought, 
the conclusions of M. Guizot are open to revision, and the very 
general approbation given to his lectures as a text-book for his- 
torical instruction imposes upon others the task which he has 
not seen fit himself to undertake. It does not in the least de- 
iract from the recognized merit of these lectures, to say that 
the researches of an entire generation of historical scholars 
have added something to our knowledge. Nor can the most 
searching criticism ignore the debt that historical study owes 
to M. Guizot’s labors and example. At a time when historical] 
inquiry hesitated between wild hypothesis and juiceless com- 
pilation, he achieved a graceful union of philosophy with fact. 
And if others have traced relations which he overlooked, it has 
often been from following the path which he first pointed out 
with such distinctness. 

For the execution of the great task which, on the whole, he 
accomplished with such brilliant success, M. Guizot possessed 
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qualifications such as seldom can meet in a single person. It 
would be easy to give the names of more acute thinkers, of more 
profound scholars, of more successful statesmen. France alone 
might supply us with illustrations. But it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find one in whom these three characteris- 
tics were so happily combined. It is this rare union of qualities 
that constitutes M. Guizot’s distinctive superiority. It forms 
the basis of that just discernment and that excellent balance so 
conspicuous in all his writings. He is never misled by fine- 
spun or pedantic theories. His insight into the past is not the 
blurred vision of the antiquary, but the discriminating glance 
of one versed in affairs. His reasonings are not the reasonings 
of a recluse, but of a man of the world. He is an ardent poli- 
tician as wellas a University professor, and in studying the 
twelfth century never forgets the nineteenth. His lessons 
are for the statesman as well as for the scholar, and havea 
charm for readers who seldom meddle with mere abstract spec- 
ulations. Mr. Gibbon used to think that his history had been 
the gainer even for the short time that he sat asa silent spec- 
tator on the Treasury bench; but M. Guizot’s experience of 
- political life, at the time when these lectures were delivered, 
was already various and intimate. 

While, however, all this has unquestionably added to the inter- 
est and practical value of M. Guizot’s observations, it may be 
questioned whether the gain has not been accompanied with 
corresponding loss. There is doubtless an advantage in thus 
surveying the past through the windows of the present, but it 
must be remembered that these windows are made up of “ many- 
colored glass.” There is great danger that immediate issues 
may tint the landscape, and distort that accurate historical per- 
spective which alone reveals events in their right relation. 
Those outlines are made prominent which illustrate the prob- 
lems of therday, rather than those which in each successive 
period were really most conspicuous. A truly scientific history 
must be conceived in strict accordance with the actual course 
of things. Such a history will doubtless prove far more dry to 
the general reader ; its practical lessons may be far less obvious ; 
but it will be far more symmetrical in structure, and will 
embrace all phenomena with far more fairness and complete- 
ness. Such an ideal of historical composition could never, 
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perhaps, be fully reached, but it furnishes the standard by 
which the value of every philosophical investigation of history 
must be measured. 

Despite his studied reserve, it is impossible to read M. Gui- 
zot’s lectures without being reminded of his relation to con- 
temporary politics. He is not only a Frenchman, but a French- 
man of the Restoration, of the Charger, and of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Commencing public life'in 1814, when the Bour- 
bons first returned, sent the following year to Ghent as repre- 
sentative of the Constitutional Royalist Committee, holding 
office under two successive ministries of Louis XVIII, a vigor- 
ous pamphleteer, silenced as professor for his pronounced oppo- 
sition to the Royalist reaction under Charles X, it would have 
been difficult for M. Guizot to dissever his speculations from 
problems in which his interest was so lively. Always carefully 
eschewing any direct allusion to questions of the day, there yet 
lurks a tacit application which the dullest reader cannot mis- 
take. Thus, in the course of 1825, while determined, as he de- 
clares, “to restrain himself within the sphere of general ideas 
and by-gone facts,” he chose a theme, the origin of representa- 
tive government, which made it hardly possible for him not to 
trench upon issues then agitating French society to its very foun- 
dations. In discussing the political problems of the Plantage- 
nets, he could not avoid sifting the maxims of the Bourbons. 
And when he resumed his instructions in 1828, his overmaster- 
ing predilections would notallow him to follow any other course. . 
His aim, as he candidly avows, was not simply to satisfy “a sci- 
entific or literary curiosity.” In all his speculations’ he keeps 
steadily in view a practical end. Butis this a safe course for an 
historian of civilization to follow? Do not M. Guizot’s own 
lectures reveal the limitation of such a method? Is not his 
survey too much confined to a special class of facts, and are not 
these facts considered too much with reference to a single the- 
ory? Not only is monarchy held up as the consummate 
flower of political development, but the particular type of mon- | 
archy which M. Guizot and his friends were just at that junc- 
ture seeking to establish. The Lectures on Civilization are in 
fact a vindication from history of the pet notions of the Doc- 
trinaires. The Sorbonne professor seems seated on the famous 
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sofa of Count Beugnot. This must have added a most delight- 
ful flavor to the author’s views when they were first expounded, 
and still gives them a heightened interest for any reader familiar 
with French history since the Restoration. Yet it just as much 
detracts from the scientific value of M. Guizot’s discussions. 
Preoccupied with a political theory, he has been betrayed into 
giving undue prominence to certain phenomena and neglecting 
others, and has presented an outline of the development of 
European society which, however masterly in some respects, is 
in others inaccurate and incomplete. We shall indicate briefly 
the grounds on which this criticism is based. 

The distinctive excellence of M. Guizot as an historical lec- 
turer consists in the clearness and vigor of his outline. Before 
his time the long stretch of years so contemptuously designated 
the Dark Ages, was hardly better understood than Central 
Africa before the discoveries of Livingstone and Baker. The 
origin of European institutions was involved in as much obscu- 
rity as the sources of the Nile. By the ordinary reader the 
whole period was consigned to the limbo of forgetfulness, as an 
age of hopeless confusion, without aims, without progress, and 
without results. The ludicrous amount of misconception that 
prevailed was shown in the popular belief that the wondrous 
architectural creations of the thirteenth century were the work 
of the roving warriors who wrested the sceptre of the West from 
the feeble successor of Augustus. A learned English bishop 
even proposed the theory that the pointed arch was first 
suggested to them by the intertwining branches of their native 
forests. And, absurd as all this was, it was no more so than 
some of Sir William Blackstone’s explanations of the origin of 
certain English laws. Of course the vast change of sentiment 
between this century and the last with respect to the Middle 
Age, is not due to these lectures of M. Guizot. Many causes 
combined to bring this change about, and the tide had already 
turned before his name was known to the world of letters. M. 
Guizot’s conspicuous service was in rendering this movement 
popular. He first unrolled before the eyes of the European 
public the map whose dust only the most enterprising student 
had disturbed. His political opinions combined with his rare 
qualifications to direct unusual attention to his views. No 
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academic lectures have exerted a more wide-spread influence. 
To the vast majority of readers he was the first to bring order 
out of chaos. He traced in luminous lines the grand profile of - 
European progress, and sketched the essential relations of 
its seemingly discordant and discontinuous elements. Nothing 
can be finer than the manner in which he condenses into a few 
pregnant paragraphs the salient features of successive centuries. 
Let him, for example, be compared with a writer to whom has 
been assigned, on the roll of English historians, a leading rank, 
the late Mr. Hallam. Leaving out of account the contrast that 
would naturally be expected between a course of lectures deliv- 
ered before an audience and a work designed for perusal in 
the study, yet how different the conceptions which the two have 
formed of the Middle Age. To the low estate of historical learn- 
ing in England must be attributed some part of the general 
applause that greeted Mr. Hallam’s work, a work which, with 
all its diligent research, is destitute of unity and of those gen- 
eral views which distinguish the philosophical inquirer from 
the mere compiler. A history less in sympathy with the sub- 
ject it expounds than Mr. Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” it would 
be difficult to name. An English Whig, imbued with the tra- 
ditions of the Georgian era, has the same appreciation of the 
political theories of the thirteenth century that a utilitarian 
philosopher like Mr. Grote has of the metaphysical theories of 
Plato. M. Guizot is never confused or dry. <A pervading 
instinct of historic unity runs through his pages, and felicitous 
applications of general principles constantly invest his facts 
with the charm of an enlarged philosophy. He is always seek- 
ing for relations, always confident of tracing in the ceaseless 
transformations of society some pervading and abiding princi- 
ple. The service he has rendered in this direction can hardly 
be too highly estimated. He has surveyed and marked out the 
vast and untraveled expanse stretching from the fall of the 
Western Empire, making a fruitful field of what before could 
only be likened to a “vast Serbonian bog.” It would be 
strange indeed if, in achieving this bold excursion, M. Guizot 
did not sometimes go astray. It can hardly be regarded as a 
reproach to his well-earned fame, if we venture the observation 
that precisely in this, which constitutes his distinctive excel- 
lence, may be found his most notable defects. 
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A criticism that must suggest itself to every reader is that 
M. Guizot, keenly alive at all times to the political problems of 
- the Restoration, not only assigns to limited monarchy an exag- 
gerated function, but is inclined to attach to administrative 
forms in general too great a weight. We do not forget that 
he carefully discriminates between the two different points of 
view from which the history of civilization may be considered, 
and that he only professes to discuss social and political phe- 
nomena, but even in tracing the connection of external facts 
the body cannot be separated from the spirit, and we shall seek 
in vain to comprehend institutions even, if we do not at the 
same time appreciate the invisible forces that have given 
them shape. The true relations of successive ages and ‘insti- 
tutions are seldom the external ones, and like the fabled 
fount, the stream of influences sometimes wholly disappears 
only to bubble up in a new form and in an unexpected quar- 
ter. It is a defect in M. Guizot that he is too prone to seek 
for unity in external facts, and that he sometimes misses the 
more essential relations of historical phenomena. Thus in his 
analysis of the original elements of European civilization, after 
making the obvious division into the Roman, Christian, and 
Germanic influences, and laying down the principle that the 
abounding and diversified development of modern Europe is due 
to the co-existence of these various systems, he fails to define 
with accuracy the way in which this mutual modification was 
effected. In M. Guizot’s opinion the principal legacy of Rome 
to the civilization that followed was the Municipai system, 
while to Christianity we are indebted for the Medieval Church, 
and to the Germans for the Feudal tenure. But surely this is 
stopping very far short of a complete analysis. The decaying 
. ity corporations of Italy and Gaul, which had been almost 
crushed beneath the tremendous burden of imperial taxation, and 
were kept alive at last mainly through the new vigor which the 
Church supplied, by no means embodied the most energetic 
impulse that Rome gave to the new social order. Christianity, 
even keeping in mind the distinction on which M. Guizot insists 
between Christianity as a simple belief and Christianity as a 
corporate body, fails wholly to account for the Church—we 
will not say of Hildebrand—but of Leo and Gregory the Ist. 
So Feudalism, looked at as a developed system, can be only 
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very partially explained from the primitive customs of the 
tribes that followed Theodoric and Clovis. The course of Eu- 
ropean civilization from the 5th to the 12th century must remain 
in many essential aspects an inexplicable enigma, if we do not 
trace with more precision the mode in which these elements 
exerted their mutual influence. For they did not exist apart, 
but were strangely woven together, and it was from this blend- 
ing that the two prime phenomena of the Middle Age, its pecu- 
liar social and its peculiar ecclesiastical arrangements, sprung. 
It seems unacountable that while M. Guizot so correctly dis- 
criminated these elements at the outset, he should have failed so 
wholly to note their subsequent relations. While he subjects 
both Feudalism and the Church to a searching study, and ex- 
plains in detail some of their subordinate features, we look in 
vain for any explanation of the influences that shaped these 
unique and sovereign facts. 

During the early Middle Age, that is, from the fifth to the 
tenth centuries, the influence of Rome was felt not so much in 
political as in social and religious institutions. In saying this 
we do not forget the grand experiment of Charlemagne ; but the 
more carefully that experiment is studied, the more thoroughly 
shall we be convinced that Charlemagne was influenced to a very 
slight extent by ideas derived from Rome. It may be true, as 
M. Guizot claims in his Lectures on Civilization in France, 
that it was ‘towards Roman civilization that Charlemagne’s 
ambition tended ;’* but nothing can be more inaccurate than 
Sir James Stepnen’s sweeping statement that “the great aim 
and glory of the life of Charlemagne had been the revival of 
the Empire of Rome in an intimate alliance with the Church of 
Rome” This may have been the motive of the Pope when he 
placed the crown of the West on the brow of the Frankish king ; 
but there is no evidence that it had any weight with Charle- 
magne himself. How little he was swayed by the idea of impe- 
rial unity was shown in his subsequent division of the Empire, 
in his choice of a capital, his love of the old Germanic lays, his 
zeal for preserving the laws and customs of the different nations 
subject to his sway, his substitution of German for Latin names 





* Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, B. iii, s. 205, will not concede even 
this. 
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» of the months and winds, and his purpose, unfortunately never 
ied out, of compiling a grammar of the Teutonic tongues. 
his will, as preserved by Eginhard, he makes no discrimina- 
between Rome and his other cities, and in his capitularies 
is usually coupled with his imperial title—Rex Fran- 
invictissimus et romani rector imperit. The great Karl 
remained till his death a thorough Teuton. After his death 
poets writing in Latin, and nursed in the traditions of Latin lit- 
erature, sung of his restoring the throne of Romulus precisely 
as the English poets of the last century used to borrow the con- 
ventional imagery of Greek mythology ; but the scholar who in 
our own time has subjected this period to the most elaborate 
study, a scholar whose early death, and by his own hand, was 
an irreparable loss to French historical literature, has shown 
most conclusively that political conceptions borrowed from 
Byzantium or ‘Rome played a subordinate part in the policy of 
Charlemagne.* Mr. Bryce, who in his valuable monograph on 
the Holy Roman Empire seems somewhat inclined to the com- 
mon view, still makes the important admission that the bond 
by which the Empire was held together was not so much civil 
as ecclesiastical. With regard to Charlemagne’s motive in ac- 
cepting the title of Emperor of Rome, there seems much weight 
in Mr. Maine’s suggestion, that in the absence of any concep- 
tion of territorial sovereignty, the imperial title was the only 
one that conveyed the notion of universal rule.t For the true 
sway of the imperial idea, we must look to a later period. It 
was not with the Frankish, but with the Swabian and Hohen- 
staufen princes that the mighty influence of Rome made itself 
felt in politics, embodied in that marvellous creation of fact 
and theory, the Holy Roman Empire, for which Barbarossa 
fought and Dante suffered and wrote. But centuries before 
this formal revival of the Empire the influence of Rome had 
been silently shaping medizval society. 

The history of Europe after the fifth century may be broadly 
distributed into two dominant facts, one ecclesiastical and the 
other social, the warp and woof of the Middle Age. The first 
of these was Latin Christianity, and the second the Feudal 





* Lehuérou, Hist. des Inst. Carolingiennes, 363, cf. Waitz, i, 183. 
¢ Ancient Law, 99-102. 
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system. Neither of these could have been what they were 
but for the impulse of Roman civilization. If carefully 
examined, they show unmistakable traces of their Roman ori- 
gin. The real unity of European development cannot, indeed, 
be conceived without connecting them with Roman institutions. 
The sway exerted by the municipalities, even if it be ad- 
mitted that the municipalities survived the storm of successive 
invasions, was feeble and partial when compared with this. Yet 
M. Guizot nowhere notices this connection, nor is there any- 
thing that indicates that he recognized what must certainly be 
regarded as the most remarkable influence, when we consider 
it in both its aspects, that Rome exerted upon modern civiliza- 
tion. A brief examination will show how serious is this 
omission. 

With regard to the first of these, the influence of Roman 
ideas in moulding Christianity, we need be less explicit, as the 
subject has been abundantly explored and is now well under- 
stood. M. Guizot claims that to estimate the influence of 
Christianity upon modern civilization, we must look at it not 
as a belief but as an institution. We must do more than 
this; we must look at it as a Roman institution. The Greek 
Church was an institution, but it never developed any such 
tendencies or exerted any such influence as the Church of Rome. 
Greek Christianity was always inquisitive and speculative ; 
aided by the copiousness and precision of an unrivalled lan- 
guage, it did not shrink from investigating the mystery of the 
Divine nature, and defining with exquisite precision the rela- 
tion of the Persons in the Godhead. In its polity it closely 
adhered to the analogy of Greek political life, and remained a 
federation of ecclesiastical republics, where the whole episcopal 

ierarchy held the same rank. No central city usurped supre- 
. Macy; no instinct of centralization ever enthroned a single 
i visible head. The tendency of Latin Christianity was pre- 
sisely the reverse. Its aims were direct and practical. Its 
ology dealt with the earnest problems of sin and salvation. 
Soon as its distinctive character appeared, it showed the old 
Roman regard for legal form, and the old Roman subordination 
to recognized authority. In its widest expansion it looked 
steadily toone center; in its most enthusiastic efforts it acknow- 
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ledged one rule. Love of unity was its leading feature; by an 
irresistible instinct it raised the throne of St. Peter to a 
supremacy over the whole of Christendom. 

No reader of Milman needs to be reminded that the solid 
ecclesiastical organization which received its shape under the 
hands of Gregory the Great, was in the main a revival of 
Roman ideas in a religious garb, just as the statues of the Ceesars 
were baptised with the names of the Apostles. The pontiffs 
were mitred consuls. The contrast between the Church to 
which the Epistle to the Romans was written, and the Church 
for which the Isidorian Decretals were forged, can only be 
explained by keeping in mind this fact. It may be doubted 
whether the verse of Scripture which the Church of Rome puts 
in the fore front of her claims would ever have been dragged 
into the arena of controversy, had not the growing power of 
the Roman bishop suggested the need of some Biblical support. 
Tt was Rome and Roman ideas that odeled the religion of 
the West, and the universal empire which fell from the feeble 
grasp of the successors of Trajan and Diocletian was once more 
arrogantly wielded by Hildebrand and Innocent. Even the 
renovation of the monastic rule, the great religious revolution 
of the sixth century, was only another illustration of the 
same fact. The striking contrast between Eastern and Western 
monachism was due simply to the sway of Roman ideas. It was 
the subjection of Oriental fervor to Roman leye of order. M. 
Guizot alludes to the Rule of St. Benedict, but he fails to re- 
mark that the Rule of St. Benedict was hardly less Roman in 
its spirit than if it had been directly borrowed from the Theo- 
dosian code. And the rapid diffusion of the Rule throughout 
the West, due in great measure to Gregory the Great, was but 
another triumph of Roman love of unity.* € 

M. Guizot, in the extended examination which he devote 
to this part of his inquiry, is only willing to admit that the 
Church cherished an affectionate attachment for the Empii 
and that, when she succeeded in converting the Germanic 
tions, she called upon them to re-establish it; in other words} 
that Leo gave the imperial crown to Charlemagne. But the 





* Montalembert, Monks of the West, ii, 149. 
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Church did far more than this; she not only sought to re-estab- 
lish the Empire, but she sought to make herself its perfect 
counterpart. The first was the suggestion of circumstances, 
the second was the aim she kept steadily in view for genera- 
tions. The confused state of Italy, after the overthrow of the 
Lombards, the increasing anarchy throughout the West, the 
dread felt by the Popes for the Saracens on the one hand and 
the Byzantine Court on the other, all conspired to bring about 
the memorable alliance between the Church and the Franks. 
It was not so much an affectionate remembrance of the fallen 
Empire, as the imperious necessity of some strong right arm on 
which to lean; the spiritual Head of Christendom found hat 
he could not dispense with the temporal.* On the other 
hand the influence d€ Rome exerted on the internal develop- 
ment of the Church was organic and continuous. It was 
already a great fact before Pepin the Short had shut up the 
last long-haired king in the convent of St. Omer. The 
Church which in her days of weakness had made it no part of 
her miSsion to regenerate Roman society, had now become 
transformed into a Roman institution. She had become conter- 
minous with the Roman Empire; she eagerly embraced and 
perpetuated imperial idea.t Her sees were Roman cities ; 
for the most part corresponded with the political 

Gp her growing demand for more rigid uniformity 

ider, in the increased emphasis which she gave to 

Wisible unity, she was Rome ruling the souls as © 

ruled the bodies of men. Hobbes, with more 

t M. Guizot, once termed the Church the ghost of 

‘ising from its ruins; but this comparison fails if 

} convey the impression that the successors of St. Peter 

wielded a 5» or unsubstantial scepter. 


to consider the second great characteristic 
iddleé Age, we shall see that here, too, the influence 
sight less apparent, was in fact no less 


© question connected with this period has been the 

bn of more controversy, or has been enveloped in so 

many misconceptions. From the close of the tenth to the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, pe was under the sway 





* Lehuérou, 352. + Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 12. 
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of a unique system, a system not so much political as social 
in its nature,* but coming at last to dominate over State and 
Church alike. Essentially military in its spirit, ecclesiastical, 
judicial, and legislative functions were equally affected by it. 
Springing from a great public need, it afforded, at a time of 
universal disintegration, such manifest securities that almost 
every class sought either power or protection in it. It is the 
key to the transition from ancient to modern States. The 
great drama of the Middle Age, the Quarrel of Investitures, was 
its immediate result; the great heroic achievements of the 
Middle Age, the Norman conquests of England, of Sicily, of 
Paléstine, were its distinctive work. Its complex code was 
enforced, with the same rigor, by the banks of the Severn and 
the Jordan; its judgments were affirmed beneath the oaks of 
Vincennes and beside the Holy Sepulchre. An accurate com- 
prehension of its nature and effects must lie at the basis of any 
correct understanding of mediseval or even of modern Europe. 
Some of our common legal forms carry us back directly to it. 
The simple deed by which the title to an American farm is 
conveyed, reminds us of the time when the Feudal institu- 
tions were flourishing in full vigor.t The marked distinction 
between personal and real property that so tenaciously holds its 
place, a distinction unknown to Roman law, d 

epoch. From the Feudal compact issued 

potent political institutions of modern times. 

stitution, “rising like the proud keep of ] 

kindred and coeval towers,” bears in every featur 

but massive outline the ineffaceable traces of i 

Strangely enough, though English law is thus le 

Feudal maxims, the great English lawyers seem to 

far less about the Feudal system tham those of Germany or 


France. Mr. Hallam says that Lord | 
liarity with it, was unable to expla 
and Blackstone writes as if he sup 


Clovis into Gaul in the same developed state in which i 
under the successors of Hugh Capet. 
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The broad discrepancy of view which has prevailed respect- 
ing the origin of the Feudal system, no doubt may be traced in 
part to the extreme prejudice which for so long a time refused 
to see anything but anarchy and barbarism in the earlier period 
of the Middle Age, and in part to national vanity, that insisted 
on finding all the germs of the social development of Europe 
in primitive Germanic customs. But all parties agreed in 
recognizing the importance of the question. Especially by the 
great historical inquirers of France, has it been regarded as a 
fundamental problem.* No one ean complain of M. Ghtizot 
because in a course of a dozen lectures he does not enter at 
length into this intricate subject. The whole time at his dis- 
posal would hardly have sufficed to do it justice. Nor was it any 
part of his plan to argue questions of mere antiquarian inter- 
est. But when he makes the unqualified assertion that the 
bequests of Rome to modern Europe were the municipal system . 
and the idea of imperial majesty, we cannot but feel regret that 
his rare power of condensed and lucid statement had not 
been devoted to a brief exposition of his opinion respecting go 
important a question as the origin of benefices. From neglect- 
ing to do this, he has failed to supply one of the most essential 
links in the development of modern society, and the student 
who has no further explanation than these lectures furnish, 
must miss one of the most striking illustrations of that feature 
of European civilization of which M. Guizot so strongly and so 
justly insists, the continuous development that may be traced 
beneath#its diversified shapes. 

ForM. Guizot’s opinions on this important question, we must 
turn to Lectures on Civilization in France. Here with 
greater fullness, and on the whole with much fairness, he investi- 
gates the nature and influence of the Feudal system. With 

his usual discrimination, he carefully draws the line between 
Feudalism in its progressive formation from the fifth to the 
h centuries, and Feudalism in a completely developed sys- 
m, as it existed during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
turies. The neglect of this obvious distinction has been a 
' prime source of the great diversity of opinion that has pre- 
vailed. Many of the fierce disputes that were waged from the 
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time of the Feudal publicists of the seventeenth century to the 
time of Mably and Montlosier, might have been settled at once 
had this simple fact been kept in mind, that the Feudal system 
as it existed under the Capetian kings had been five centuries 
in forming. M. Guizot also analyzes, with sufficient exactness, 
the constituent elements of Feudalism. These were the unique 
tenure of territorial property, the amalgamation of property 
with sovereignty, and the hierarchy of military, legislative, and 
judicial ties which united the various fief-holders, and estab- 
lished what might be termed a general society. That with 
this penetrating insight into the nature of Feudal society 
when it was fully developed, M. Guizot should not have recog- 
nized its relation to earlier institutions, that he should still 
insist on regarding it as an outgrowth of Germanic tribal cus- 
toms, modified by the alteration in personal relations brought 
about by the invasions, seems doubly surprising in one usually 
so quick to trace analogies. It is also singular that one so fond 
of surveying his subject in its broad aspects should not have 
had his attention arrested by two patent facts,—that Feudalism 
prevailed only where the Germanic tribes came into contact 
with the Empire, having no existence in Sweden, Denmark, and 
Hungary, and thriving only asa feeble plant in Castile and 
Portugal; and again, that where the Latin and Germanic ele- 
ments were most completely fused, as among the Franks, it 
reached its most vigorous growth, while in countries where the 
Roman element predominated, as in Italy and Artagon, it pre- 
vailed only to a limited extent.* 

Yet while M. Guizot thus carefully discriminates the Feudal 
system into its essential constituent elements, he wholly fails 
to recognize the common principle on which the whole struc- 
ture is built, a principle which, had he clearly apprehended it, 
must have suggested a correct solution of the problem. The 
circumstance that fiefs were usually held on tenure of mili 
service has naturally led to the conclusion that Feudalism w. 

a military rather than a social system, and thus tended to hidé 
from sight its essential nature. But Feudalism, considered in 
its legal aspect, was simply a modification of the Law of Con- 
tract. It is not going too far to say that the whole Feudal 
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hierarchy reposed on this single idea.* The lord is bound to 
his man as well as the man to his lord. Sovereignty belonged 
not to the lord alone, but to the lord and vassal. In this light 
the medizval vassal was in some respects the superior of the 
ancient citizen. The contract thus established implied mutual 
consent and reciprocal obligation. In it even the king as su- 
preme suzerain was included. According to the strict Feudal 
theory, he was simply first among his barons. Hugh Capet, 
haughty as he was, could lay claim to no higher distinction. 
When he put the question to a rebellious noble, “‘ Who made thee 
count?” he received the instant retort, ‘“‘ Who made thee king ?” 
According to that remarkable monument of Feudal law, “The 
Assizes of Jerusalem,” a code introduced into Palestine by the 
conquering Normans, as the Mdsaic code had been introduced 
there by the conquering Israelites twenty-five centuries before, 
the principle is distinctly laid down that the king as simple 
seigneur suzerain is bound to his vassals by reciprocal en- 
gagements.t Legislative and judicial powers were originally 
shared by the meanest of his immediate tenants. Mr. Freeman, 
in his “ History of the Norman Conquest,” describes the extra- 
ordinary pains that William took to secure the full assent of 
his vassals to his adventurous enterprise. Nor did the influence 
of the idea of contract stop with this. In time even the serf 
eame to be held responsible only for certain clearly defined 
duties, and to profit by the guarantees which the Feudal system 
afforded. 

Now how shall we account for this wide-spread application of 
the idea of Contract? The idea belongs to a developed, not to 
a crude and unformed society. The extent to which it is 
applied furnishes an unerring test of the civilization of a 
people. It was a theory especially elaborated in the Roman 
code. And bearing this fact in mind, and the other fact just 
before alluded to, that only when Roman and Germanic insti- 
tutions are found combined has the feudal principle developed, 
how can we resist the inference that this singular application 
of contract law is due to the influence of Rome. Much has 
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been written respecting the influence of Roman law during 
the Middle Age, but the earliest traces of that influence must 
be sought not at the epoch of the revival of the study of the 
Justinian legislation by the great jurists of Bologna, nor even 
in the wrecks of the Theodosian code perpetuated by the 
municipalities of Italy and Gaul. The earliest and most sing- 
ular influence of the Roman law was in shaping the Benefici- 
ary Tenure. The sway which vanquished Rome thus exercised 
over the conquerors, though silent, is unmistakable. No one 
who carefully compares the social state of the Empire just 
before its fall with the social state of the new kingdoms reared 
upon its ruins, can fail to note it. When Rome’s military 
p.estige had departed, when ie frontiers once guarded by 
ancient valor had been effaced, when successive hordes of 
strange invaders had encamped on the Seven Hills, when her 
territory had been carved into new states, ruled by kings cradled 
beyond the Danube and the Rhine, the legal conceptions which 
sho had developed with so much precision still held the scepter 
of civilization over barbarism, and insinuated themselves into 
the new society that rose from her ruins. The traditions of her 
legislation thus strangely preserved, were not it is true the 
majestic and beneficent maxims destined at a later date to re- 
generate society. They were not the generalized principles 
which, in modern times, have proved the potent germs of such 
mighty revolutions. They were rather the exceptions and 
anomalies of her legislation, the modifications which had been 
introduced more by the needs of the Lower Empire than by 
the growth-of legal science. But they were not on that account 
any the less Roman. 

A certain class of writers have been only struck with the 
anarchic character of the early Middle Age. Such writers 
have dwelt especially on the diversity which it presents in 
contrast with the order and uniformity of Roman civilization. 
M. Guizot, it will be remembered, makes this diversity the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the medisval period. And great stress 
has been laid, in explanation of such a state of things, upon 
the individualism and love of independence that marked the 
northern races. Even the peculiar personal legislation, which 
Savigny has shown had its origin, not in any national pro- 
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clivity, but simply in the altered circumstances in which the 
Germanic nations found themselves when settled on Roman 
soil,* used to be alleged in proof of these characteristics. But 
the truth is, if we attentively study the social institutions of the 
new kingdoms established within the Empire, we shall be 
most impressed, not with their diversity, but with their uni- 
formity. Especially when we consider a fundamental charac- 
teristic of society, the distribution of land, shall we find this to 
be the case. We are liable to misconceive the matter when 
we describe the settlement of the northern nations within the 
Empire as a conquest or invasion; with the single exception 
of the Lombards, every one of those nations was fifst admitted 
as an ally. The two Gothic kingdoms, and that of the Bur- 
gundians, were established with the express sanction of the 
imperial government, and remained for some time under its 
jurisdiction. The kingdom of the Franks seems to have owed 
its foundation partly to consent and partly to conquest. In all 
these kingdoms, as is well known, we find the same social 
phenomena repeated. We find a similar division of landed 
property, and under different names recognize essentially the 
same personal distinctions From these similar conditions it 
was inevitable that similar tendencies should spring. While, 
however, in the other kingdoms, these tendencies were mod- 
ified, or impeded, by a variety of circumstances, with the 
Franks they were vigorously developed. For an analysis of 
the results that followed we need only turn to the admirable 
account of M. Guizot himself.+ 

If we examine the social state of the Franks after the fifth 
century, we shall find the lands of the kingdom distributed 
according to a threefold tenure. The allodial, or freehold pro- 
prietors were those whose estates were held in free and absolute 
possession, the dominium directum and the dominium utile being 
united in the same person. These proprietors were the original 
freemen of the nation, to whom lands in the first instance were 
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allotted.* Another class were the tributary holders, or those 
who rented lands of a proprietor, where, in consequence of the 
great diversity of origin, the diversity of condition was also 
very marked. A third class were the beneficiary holders, or 
those who held lands of another, not on condition of paying 
rent, but of rendering certain services, These services were 
military, judicial, and domestic. From the operation of various 
causes, the beneficiary came in time to be the prevailing tenure, 
and the political institutions were based upon it. 

That the Feud of the tenth century was simply a develop- 
ment of the, Beneficium of the fifth, is a fact that no longer 
admits of ‘doubt, so that the inquiry into the origin of 
Feudalism resolves itself simply into the question—W hat was 
the source’of the beneficiary tenure? This is found in exist- 
ence, as we have seen, at the very origin of the Frankish king- 
dom, and M. Guizot himself correctly describes it as the 
“cradle of the Feudal system.” The attempt was made by 
Montesquieu and Mably to show that, at the outset, benefices 
were held at the pleasure of the grantor, and that benefices for 
life and hereditary benefices were but successive modifications 
of this original principle.t But a more careful examination 
shows that the three forms co-existed from the very beginning 
and that, as a rule, benefices could be retained so long as the 
stipulated services were faithfully rendered. At all times we 
find hereditary benefices the form towards which all benefices 
naturally tended. The principle that ran through them all 
was that of holding an estate on condition of rendering a 
service. 

Where now shall we seek for the origin of such a universal 
practice? M. Guizot deduces it entirely from the modification 
which the possession of landed property necessarily introduced 
into the old Germanic relation existing between a chief and 
his personai followers.t This military patronage, he says, was 
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the origin of that aristocratical organization which, at a late 
period, grew into the Feudal system.* When the Franks were 
established in Gaul, exchanging a wandering and warlike for a 
more fixed and peaceful mode of life, the former military tie, 
now in danger of dissolution, was cemented afresh by these 
gifts of lands. The institutions which grew out of this were to 
be attributed to the difference between landed property and any 
other gifts. The gift of a horse would not tend to separate a 
warrior from his chief; but the gift of an estate, removing him 
from the immediate society of his chief, and establishing new 
and independent interests, must in the end essentially modify 
the old relationship. By the antagonism of interests thus 
created, the history of the beneficiary tenures, in M. Guizot’s 
opinion, is to be explained. 

Now no one can deny that in the spirit of the Feudal system 
may be clearly traced the influence of this original Germanic 
institution of gasindi, which Tacitus describes under the name 
of comitatus. From this, unquestionably, the strong personal 
element in Feudalism must be explained. This remained even 
after the Feudal system had been reduced to a most complex 
and rigorous code, and was the source of those peculiar moral 
features to which its nobleness was due. The relation between 
the chief of the gasindi and his followers was perpetuated in 
the antrustion of the earliest epoch, and survived in the fidelity 
owed by the vassal to his lord.t But when all this is granted, 
we still fall very far short of explaining the peculiar nature of 
the beneficiary tenure, from which the feud, as all admit, must 
be deduced. There is a fundamental difference between the 
free, voluntary spirit of the Germanic military band, and the 
formal, artificial ties created by the benefice. The latter was 
wholly based upon the possession and use of landed property, 
creating relations at once personal and real, while the relations 
existing in the gasindi were personal alone. Feudalism was, in 
its essence, a legal relation based upon ownership of land; of 
all this in the Germanic gasindi we find not the slightest trace.t 
There are other marked distinctions between the Frankish vas- 
salage and the German comitatus. Among vassals were found 
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every class; it was a relation between persons of every rank ; in 
the great majority of cases it could establish no close personal 
relationship; only rarely was it connected with domestic life. 
The tie was by no means the same in every case. A vassal 
might in some circumstances be strictly dependent on his lord ; 
or he might be an almost independent prince. In short, be- 
tween the two there was not only an essential difference in 
nature, but they were established in a different way and led 
to widely different results. The vassal, too, was originally 
found with the Franks alone.* 

We are forced, therefore, to look in another direction for an 
explanation of the beneficiary tenure. If not of Germanic, 
was it of Roman origin? To answer this question, we need to 
call to mind the social condition of the Lower Empire. When 
the frontiers of the Empire had ceased to be guarded by 
ancient valor, the politic successors of Augustus sought in a 
wholly new policy a support for their failing power. Precisely 
as at a former period the provincials had eagerly coveted the 
distinction of Roman citizenship, so now the Germanic nations, 
already modified by the proximity of Roman culture, aspired to 
the advantage of becoming subjects of the Empire. The privi- 
lege was freely granted, but on conditions which, it was be- 
lieved, would add to the security of the State. Whole tribes were 
allowed to enter the Empire and settle on the vast tracts which 
the imperial taxation, more ruinous in its effects than the worst 
tyranny, had converted into deserts, on condition of rendering 
military service. Thus, it was hoped, that at the same time 
the armies would be recruited and the decline in production 
be checked. The name Laeti was applied to them. Since the 
Laeti were voluntary settlers, their condition was superior to 
that of the Coloni, who for the most part were captives taken 
in war. Yet like the Coloni they were restricted to the land 
which they cultivated, and not being incorporated into the 
general body of citizens, formed separate communities, preserv- 
ing to a considerable extent their own customs. They were all 
bound by the obligation of military service, forming in fact 
military colonies. They existed only in the West, the attempt 
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to establish them within the limits of the Eastern Empire hav- 
ing resulted always in disaster.* 

With this was connected another practice. The imperial 
government sought to bind the legionary troops to the defence 
of the Empire, by giving to veterans lands along the frontier. 
These lands, known as agri limitanei or terre limitanee, were also 
assigned on condition of military service. They could be 
alienated, but in that case the one receiving them renewed the 
original contract by taking an oath of fidelity. They could 
only descend to male heirs, and on condition of rendering the 
same service. So manifest seemed the utility of the device, 
that not only Roman veterans, but great multitudes of Germans, 
were settled in this way. All the north and east frontier of Gaul 
and both banks of the Rhine were covered with these estates.+ 
Thus for a long period before the final disruption of the Empire, 
we find great numbers of Germans planted on its deserted lands, 
and along its borders, on this peculiar condition, not of paying 
annual rent, but of rendering military service. For at least 
two centuries they must have been familiar with the practice 
before the overthrow of the Empire caused it to cease. Noth- 
ing has a more tenacious hold, as all experience shows, than 
systems of land tenure. They survive political changes, and 
linger on through revolutions and conquests. The laws that 
regulate landed property have almost the permanence of the 
land itself. Who can believe that this system, to which the 
Germans were already so accustomed, was at once swept away ? 

The term beneficium is familiar in Roman law. In its earli- 
est use it signified some special privilege granted as a reward 
for service. In the period of the Republic, public offices and 
honors were termed the beneficia of the Roman people. Sub- 
sequently the grants of land made to soldiers, such as have just 
been described, were termed beneficia, and the public register in 
which they were recorded was known as the liber beneficiorum. 
Among the four bureaux which formed the department of the 
comes rerum privatarum we find a scrinium beneficiorum, or 
bureau of benefices.** So far as benefices simply conferred 
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exemptions and immunities, they were bestowed on civilians 
as well as soldiers, and the same term was used to denote the 
estate, or the privileges connected with it. From almost the 
foundation of the new kingdoms we find precisely the same 
term used to denote the same relation. It is now well under- 
stood that in the earliest period of the Frankish monarchy the 
obligation of military service was by no means the universal 
or essential characteristic of the benefice. The pronounced 
military character of the benefice belongs to the Carolingian 
epoch. The benefice always imposed certain obligations, but 
the obligation of military service already existed in the consti- 
tution of the Germanic nations. The tie which the benefice 
established was at first more purely personal. As, however, the 
original Germanic institutions became enfeebled, the military 
spirit tended more and more to mould the beneficiary relation, 
till at length from out the benefice emerged the fief. Hence we 
need to guard carefully against confounding the fief of the 
tenth century with the benefice of the fifth. Between the ben- 
efice of the Franks and that of the Romans there existed also 
eertain differences ; yet still the resemblance is so close, and the 
transmission seems so natural, that it is hard to believe that 
both the name and form of the one was not derived from the 
other. The legal obligations of the two were similar; but with 
the Germanic benefice was connected, from the outset, an ele- 
ment of personal fidelity, which connects it with the gasindi.* 
Our insufficient knowledge of the actual manner in which Ger- 
manic society was thus gradually leavened by Roman legal 
principles, does not enable us to trace the precise mode in which 
the modification of the Roman benefice was brought about. 
In explanation of this transmission much stress has been laid 
on the peculiar Roman contract known as the Emphyteusis, 
Sir Francis Palgrave even goes so far as to derive from the 
term the word feud.¢ “No better etymology,” he says, “can 
be found for Feudum than by supposing that it is a colloquial 
abbreviation of Emphyteusis.”+ And Mr. Maine, whose treat- 
ment of this subject is marked by the insight and acuteness 
that render his work one of the most important contributions 
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that English literature has yet made to the Philosophy of Law, 
is disposed to adopt the same opinion. “The truth is,” he says, 
“that the Emphyteusis marks one stage in a current of ideas 
that led ultimately to feudalism.”* This view undoubtedly 
derives considerable support from the circumstance that we 
have in the Emphyteusis a very striking example of the double 
ownership which characterized the beneiiciary tie, and also 
from the explanation that it affords of the tendency which 
the benefices so early showed to become hereditary, since it 
was the peculiarity of the Emphyteusis that it conveyed a per- 
petual right. There was also another striking analogy between 
the two, to which Mr. Maine does not allude, that on the death 
of the emphyteuta without heirs, the land reverted to the 
owner precisely as under similar circumstances a fief escheated 
to the lord. The fiftieth paid the owner on transfer of the 
estate, also suggests the feudal fine. The Roman Law, how- 
ever, allowed the emphyteuta a right of disposition by will not 
enjoyed by the feudal tenant. But, notwithstanding these strik- 
ing analogies, we still doubt whether the beneficium of the 
Franks was borrowed from the Emphyteusis. The notion of 
double ownership, on which Mr. Maine Jays so much stress, 
would have been just as naturally suggested by the tenure of 
the agri limitrophi, which he is not quite correct in saying were 
held on the terms of an Emphyteusis. The obligation of military 
service made an essential difference. The name, as we have 
before stated, applied to this form of grant was beneficium. 
The Emphyteusis, where the service imposed was simply a quit- 
rent, became under the Empire a favorite and universal ten- 
ure, and there is abundant evidence that it was perpetuated in 
the new Germanic kingdoms, but it retained its name and 
character, and was not confounded with the benefice. It was 
adopted in the leasing of Church lands, and in those portions 
of Italy subject to the Byzantine sway. Thus in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries it was so frequently resorted to by 
the Church of Ravenna that Pope Adrian in one of his letters 
to Charlemagne denounces it as an abuse.t And when Feudal- 
ism was fully established, we find the Emphyteusis miscon- 
ceived as merely a bastard fief.t 
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The truth then seems to be that the Feudal system was 
neither exclusively Roman nor exclusively Germanic in its 
origin. It can only be explained from a combination of the 
two. Writers on the one hand like Comte, who claim that an 
analogous system would have developed had there been no dis- 
memberment of the Roman Empire,* or like Eichhorn and other 
German writers, who recognize in the relation of the feudal 
vassal only the traces of an old Germanic institution,t are 
equally in the wrong. On the first theory we should be wholly 
unable to explain the sentiment of personal allegiance, so 
unlike the dry, juridical relation of the Roman tenant; on the 
other, we should be equally at a loss to explain the appearance of 
a refined theory of contract so unlike the genial, personal rela- 
tion of the Germanic followers. “ Feudalism,” to quote the 
words of Mr. Maine, “was a compound of archaic barbarian 
usage with Roman law; no other explanation of it is tenable, 
or even intelligible.”t 

The entire omission, in these lectures of M. Guizot, of any 
recognition of this signal influence of Rome in shaping the 
social institutions of the Middle Age, the extreme emphasis 
laid upon her municipal traditions, cannot but be regarded as 
a serious defect. In a philosophic survey of the general course 
of modern civilization, one of the most striking links has been 
omitted. As a consequence of this omission, the most singular 
phenomenon that medisval society presents remains, in some of 
its essential features, an inexplicable problem. Had M. Guizot 
sought for the results of Roman civilization, not simply in the 
direct and limited sphere of her positive institutions, but in 
_ the indirect and far wider scope of her legal maxims, he 

would not have termed the municipal system her main bequest 
to modern times. 

But not only has the author of these lectures failed to note 
one of the essential conditions out of which the Feudal system 
sprung; he has failed not less to remark one of its most mem- 
orable results. We refer to its influence on the great com- 
munal revolution of the twelfth century. In his general 
treatment of the Free towns, M. Guizot is extremely fair. A 
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native of Roman France, he does not fall into the error, which 
some of his countrymen have committed, of laying an undue 
stress upon the connection of these towns with the ancient mu- 
nicipalities. When Savigny wrote his great work, he made 
the perpetuity of Roman law during the Middle Age dependent 
on the perpetuity of the municipal system. The amazing eru- 
dition with which this thesis was maintained caused it fora 
time to be received without dispute. In France it was wel- 
comed with especial favor, from its bearing on a vital question 
raised by the Restoration. In the charter of 1814, the startling 
proposition was laid down that the commons owed their political 
enfranchisement wholly to royal favor, all rights originally resid- 
ing in the person of the sovereign. While this was simply 
the reiteration of an old error, to which even such a writer as 
Mably had given his countenance,* yet the circumstances un- 
der which it was now revived gave it an altogether new sig- 
nificance, What had been a mere harmless blunder of anti- 
quaries now became a political dogma, and in seeking to over- 
throw such a dangerous assumption the opponents of royal pre- 
rogative eagerly fell back on the view which Savigny had dif- 
fused. The well known work of Raynouard proceeded from this 
impulse,t and was an attempt to show that the communal 
liberties of the twelfth century were not of royal but of 
Roman origin, and that in nearly all the towns of central and 
southern France the ancient municipal system had never wholly 
ceased. Although both birth and political proclivities would 
have seemed to dispose M. Guizot to such a view, he was not 
misled by it. Recognizing fully the fact that some of the 
French towns had continued in the uninterrupted exercise of 
municipal functions after the fall of the Empire, and that in 
these towns many traces of the Roman municipal system 
might be detected, he still insists that to many of the towns 
this description cannot be applied. These towns either peace- 
fully acquired their rights by successive royal charters or 
wrested them from the Feudal lords by open insurrection. 
Especially is M. Guizot’s accurate discrimination, in dealing 
with this question, shown in the distinctness with which he 





* Madox makes a similar claim for the English king. Firma Burgi, dedication. 
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traced the line between the ancient and the medisval system. 
While granting that the ancient municipal idea played an im- 
portant part in the formation of the new commune, he at the same 
time insisted that it underwent essential transformation. The 
Roman curia was marked by an extreme predominance of the 
aristocratic spirit; the commune, on the other hand, was dem- 
ocratic. In the former, power was concentrated in the hands of 
a few families, and in these families was made hereditary; in 
the latter, a large class, and of various ranks, directly or in- 
directly participated in municipal rights. Hence M. Guizot 
does not hesitate to designate the communal movement as a 
“veritable revolution,” since even towns of undisputed Roman 
origin underwent such modifications as to give rise to a system 
based upon different principles, animated by another spirit, 
and destined to play in modern society a part wholly unlike 
that played, under the Empire, by the cities of Italy and Gaul. 

But whence proceeded this new spirit, destined to work such 
mighty transformations? This question M. Guizot does not 
answer. He regards the communal movement as an insurrec- 
tion against the Feudal system, but he fails to remark, what 
is not less true, that in the bosom of the Feudal system the 
communal movement had its birth. He allows, indeed, that 
the Feudal system held up a potent example of resistance, 
that even those who were most oppressed by it had before their 
eyes a continual lesson of insurrection ; still he persists in re- 
garding the communal revolution as a wholly distinct and in- 
dependent movement. He presents it in his lectures as a 
separate chapter in the development of European civilization. 
But the commune of the twelfth century, if we look at its 
essential character, was simply a new application of that theory 
of Contract on which, as we have seen, the whole Feudal system 
rested. The charters that became so common after the reign 
of Louis VI were merely mutual stipulations. Magna Charta 
itself was nothing more than this. A new class, enriched by 
industry and trade, emboldened by habits of common action, 
claimed to participate in the system from which they saw others 
deriving such manifest advantages.* Such is the true inter- 


_,, 
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pretation of this memorable movement. We need seek no 
other explanation. The communal revolution was the in- 
auguration of modern nations and of modern liberty, yet it 
was the direct offshoot of the Feudal system.* 

The organisation of the different communes differed greatly, 
their privileges were acquired in very different ways, but the 
spirit which they embodied was everywhere the same ; and it was 
the spirit of Feudalism. Like the liberties which Feudalism 
reorganized, the liberties of the commune were, at first simply 
the liberties of classes. The democratic movement, which 
originated in the Trade-guilds, belongs to a second stage.t 
The commune was at first an urban fief. Like the Feudal 
lord, it enjoyed certain sovereign rights. Like the Feudal 
lord, it might wage lawful war, and within its own gates 
exercised a jurisdiction as exclusive as that which the lord 
enjoyed within his castle walls. The obligation of the towns 
to its suzerain were the ordinary obligations of a Feudal vas- 
val. Thus it was held to military service, and in case of fail- 
ure to perform this service, the town forfeited its charter pre- 
cisely as the lord forfeited his fief. The burghers of the larger 
towns in some instances claimed to rank with the Feudal 
aristocracy. In Germany especially the great burgesses were 
on an equality with the provincial nobility, and certainly 
intermarried with them.t They bore arms, and could attain 
knighthood. The common impression, to which Sir Walter 
Scott so much contributed, that the medisval citizen belonged 
to a despised class, is grossly incorrect. In the Italian towns 
there was little difference between the upper class of citizens 
and the noble, and in Central France both followed the same 
kind of life. The troubadours describe the burgher as ming- 
ling in the tourney with the knight, and the statutes of Avignon 
expressly conceded to well-born citizens the privileges of chiv- 
alry.| 

The Free towns have been represented asa prime cause of 
the subversion of the Feudal system. But the fact should 





* Laurent, Féudalite et l’Eglise, 536. 

+ Brentano, Hist. and Devel. of Guilds, 50. 

} Menzel, Hist. Germany, ii, 62. 
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also be borne in mind that they perished with it. The same 
growth of nationality which weakened the Feudal weakened 
at the same time, and for precisely the same reason, the Com- 
munal principle. If the towns, by their alliance with mon- 
archy, undermined the Feudal aristocracy, like Samson they 
perished in the ruin which themselves had caused. That con- 
centration of power in the hands of the king, to which beyond 
doubt they were the chief contributors, was fatal to their own 
existence. The sovereign rights of towns could no more be 
reconciled with a national monarchy than the sovereign rights 
of fiefs. The Communal could as little furnish the basis of a 
general society as the Feudal system. They rested on pre- 
cisely the same conception of separate and isolated powers. 
The bold burgher of Amiens or Meaux was as much out of 
place in the new French monarchy as the mailed baron with 
whom he once had struggled. The Communal can then only be 
regarded as a modification of the Feudal system. 

Great stress has been laid by Thierry on the distinction, 
which M. Guizot was the first to recognize, between the 
municipal constitutions of northern and southern France. Ad- 
mitting that northern France was the cradle of the commune, 
properly so called, that is the Free town constituted by mutual 
association under the pledge of an oath, he claims that the 
consular constitution of the south, which from the twelfth 
century successively made its appearance in the cities which 
had the most intimate commercial relations with those of 
Italy, had a wholly different origin. Here the municipal 
movement was connected with the great revival of the Italian 
towns, to which the bitter feud between the Church and the 
Empire had given such a vigorous impulse.* But while the 
two movements thus differed in form, was there any difference 
in their spirit? Was the rise of the Italian towns due to any 
traditions of old Roman liberty, or was it essentially the re- 
sult of Germanic influence? The question is one of the most 
interesting connected with the whole Middle Age. The fre- 
quent occurrence of certain names at first glance forcibly sug- 
gests the influence of Roman municipal ideas. The constant 
use of legal formulas, derived from Roman law, would seem 





* Tiers Etat, chap. 1. The same view is taken by a recent writer, Zeller, Le 
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to show that the old municipalities never wholly disappeared. 
On this ground Savigny claimed that the rise of the Italian 
towns was simply the renewal of ancient but unintermitted 
rights. But a more searching scrutiny has conclusivly de- 
- monstrated that the existence of the Roman municipal sys- 
tem cannot be traced beyond the Lombards, and that the 
names “consules” and “curiales” which linger later, are not 
used in the old Roman sense. So that the struggle for Ital- 
ian liberty was due to the same general causes that gave rise 
to the movement in northern France, and was the expression 
not of a Roman, but of a Germanic sentiment.* 

Yet while thus compelled to discard the notion of any distine- 
tive Roman influence in causing the great communal revolution 
of the twelfth century, we must not fail to note how it be- 
came the vehicle for a majestic sway of Roman maxims. With 
the twelfth century came also that remarkable revival of the 
study of Justinian, which had its origin, not as was formerly 
supposed, in the antiquarian zeal awakened by the accidental 
discovery of a copy of the Pandects, but in real and imperious 
social needs. A new commercial society was springing into 
being, whose manifold and intricate legal wants could not be 
supplied by the Feudal jurisprudence. Hence the rapid and 
universal introduction of the more refined distinctions of Ro- 
man law. The effects of this innovation can be omitted from 
no survey of medieval civilization. It served more than any- 
thing else to prepare the great transition from feudal to modern 
times. We trace it everywhere. In the silent undermining of 
the feudal judisdiction, in the bold assertion of regal rights 
against papal domination, in the conflict between the Church 
and the Empire, we catch the constant ring of the well-tem- 
pered weapons drawn from this great armory. In the daring, 
at times unscrupulous, lawyers, whom the great school of 
Bologna had scattered over Europe, we see the real subverters 
both of priestly and feudal domination. By their skilled and 
unrelenting hands, the death blow of the Middle Age was 
struck. But the civil lawyers could not have argued, the 





* Hegel, Geschichte der Stidteverfassung von Italien, ii, 205, a work which in 
clearness of delineation and thoroughness of research is not surpassed by any pro- 
duction of recent German scholarship. For the Lombard cities, Leo, Ital Gesch., 
i, 80. 
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maxims of the code could not have been applied, had not the 
Free towns prepared the way. The Crusades came in to help 
the work. In the prolonged absence ofso many feudal lords, 
the communal jurisdiction received an energetic impulse. The 
change thus effected was one of the most remarkable that 
modern civilization has to show. It is true that this change 
was effected not in the communal but in the royal courts; still 
it is not less true that the towns were the starting point. But 
for the judicial system which they called into being, the 
acute civilians of which the royal courts were constituted 
would never have existed. No function indeed discharged by 
the Free towns, was so important as the service which they 
thus rendered as the nurseries of Roman law. Here was the 
secret of the influence they exerted in subverting the Feuda] 
system. In the constitution of the Free towns, as we have 
already seen, there was nothing anti-feudal. Had they re- 
mained simply the communes, as originally established, they 
would in time have completly amalgamated with the social 
state from which they sprung. For they represented new in- 
terests, not a new idea. Soon, however, as they became vital- 
ized by the maxims of the code, they began to move in a di- 
rection to which Feudalism was diametrically opposed. Swayed 
by a new spirit, they became impatient of feudal isolation, and 
entered upon the centralizing movement of which modern na- 
tionality is the conspicuons result. But the Free towns would 
never have developed into the third estate, had it not been for 
the enlargement of ideas due to the influence of Roman law. 
The civilians, as Thierry truly observes, were the head and 
soul of the bourgeoisie, With them the movement for political 
reform began. 

Born in an old Roman town, a town in which are preserved 
the most perfect architectural remains of Roman civilization to 
be found out of Italy, and doubtless often as a boy playing in ‘ 
the shadow of that matchless Maison-Carrée which warmed 
even the philosophic soul of Jefferson with the emotions of a 
lover,* it might be supposed that M. Guizot would not omit to 
glance at the most brilliant chapter in the history of the Free 
Cities. He recognizes the influence of the Roman munici- 
palities in shaping the civilization of the fifth century, but this 





*See his letter to the Comtesse de Tessé, in “ Domestic Life of Themas Jeffer- 
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m re majestic sway of Rome exerted after the twelfth century 
he does not even mention. When dwelling on the contrast 
between a burgess of the twelfth century and a citizen of the 
eighteenth, he does not allude to the most potent influence that 
brought this change about, and when carefully tracing the 
growth of modern monarchy, he fails to point out one of the 
main springs by which its roots were watered. Still more sur- 
prising is the absence of any mention of that imperial system 
which so strikingly illustrates, in a two-fold way, the same in- 
fluence. For the Holy Roman Empire, the most refined politi- 
cal conception to which the Middle Age gave birth, was equally 
reinforced by the traditions of Roman literature and by the 
maxims of Roman law. The passionate longing for peace and 
unity which in aa age of incessant strife fed itself on the ideal of 
a universal Empire, which fondly turned to the time when the 
world acknowledged but one head, and that head was Rome, 
“the very time wherein God deigned to be born of a Virgin and 
dwell upon earth,” which gave the whole impulse to Dante's 
political career, found its most powerful ally in the persistent 
resolution of the civilian to invest the successors of Otto with 
the prerogatives of the successors of Constantine. The legists 
of Bologna did not hesitate to apply to the Hohenstaufen princes 
language which had been addressed to Justinian by the cour- 
tiers of the Lower Empire.* Surely in enumerating the various 
attempts at organization made by medizval society, this de- 
served a passing notice. M. Guizot specifies the theocratical 
attempt ; the Empire was its precise counterpart in the political 
- order. The ruling maxim of the Middle Age was “ One God, 
one Pope, one Emperor.” “The two great ideas,” as Mr. 
Bryce shows, “which expiring antiquity bequeathed to ‘the 
ages that followed, were those of a world-monarchy and a 
world-religion.”+ But this imposing political conception, which 
though never completely embodied, yet left its impress on the 
state system of Europe for six centuries, M. Guizot does not 
deign to mention. Yet on two grounds, as a splendid illustra- 
tion of the sway of Roman civilization, and as a signal political 
experiment, it came legitimately within the limits of his survey. 
Of all “‘ remembrances of the Empire,” this was surely the most 
remarkable. 





* Laurent, La Papauté et I’Empire, 214. + Holy Roman Empire, 99. 
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In thus serving as the earliest centers for the diffusion of 
Roman law, the communes powerfully contributed also to the 
distinctive political tendency of modern times. We make a 
great mistake when we limit the political influence of the Jus- 
tinian code to the mere modification of Feudal monarchy. Its 
power was far more deeply shown than in that direct result. 
Years ago, in those lectures which have but just begun to at- 
tract the respect that they deserve, Mr. John Austin called 
attention to the degree to which the technical language of the 
code has “tinctured the language of international law and 
morality ;”* and no reader of Mr. Maine will need to be re- 
minded with what elegance, acting upon this hint, he has 
traced the hypothesis of a law of nature from its origin in the 
Pretorian Edict down to the time when the juridical axiom of 
Ulpian was made the preamble of American liberty. For the 
code was not simply a body of positive enactments ; it was 
also a vast repository of legal principles, and the sway of ab- 
stract jural conceptions has proved in the end more wide spread 
and lasting than the jurisdiction of tribunals. Mr. Maine does 
not, however, notice the important support given by the com- 
munes to this revival of the idea of natural right. He only men- 
tions the celebrated ordinance of Louis Hutin, enfranchising 
the royal serfs on the ground that by the law of nature every one 
must be born free. But more than a century before, an Italian 
town, Pistoia, had emancipated its serfs on the ground of natu- 
ral right+ an example followed fifty years later by Bologna, in 
what deserves to be considered the first grand act of emanvipa- 
tion of modern times. More than one Italian city entered upon ° 
the path thus opened. Thus began a movement more signifi- 
cant in the history of modern civilization than any modifica- 
tions of administrative forms; a veritable revolution,—since an 
idea marched in the van. 

We do not forget that M. Guizot expressly disclaims any 
purpose of tracing the progress of ideas, and professes to limit 
his study simply to external facts, the modifications of the so- 
cial state. But did his plan admit of such a limitation? In 
the history of civilization can the outer and the inner phases of 
development be thus distinguished? can the external fact be 
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understood, in its origin and essence, without some reference to 
the internal and spiritual principle, of which in almost every 
case it is the direct embodiment? Can, for example, the Media- 
val Church be comprehended apart from the dogmas of Latin 
Christianity, or the Feudal system apart from the refined dis- 
tinctions of Roman law? Does not modern history lack some 
of its essential links if we leave out of account these silent but 
far-reaching influences? Can we account for the rise of mod- 
ern Monarchy, or for the rise of modern Democracy, without- 
recognizing the sovereign presence of ideas? Can we fathom any 
of the great problems of the modern age if we fix our eyes on 
external facts alone? We can only conjecture what would be 
M. Guizot’s answer to these questions; but from expressions in 
several of his later writings we are inclined to think that the 
extraordinary vicissitudes of his career have not been without 
influence upon his views. In the preface to a work published 
while the impressions of 1848 were still fresh upon his mind, 
he confesses to a doubt whether constitutional monarchy and 
representative government were the sole recipe for the ills 
under which society was suffering ;* and in the Memoirs written 
after he had witnessed the overthrow of two dynasties, and seen 
a democratic republic crushed beneath the heel of a military 
despotism, and which may be safely taken as expressing the 
mature reflections of the illustrious scholar and statesman, we 
find a striking admission that the mighty impulses of modern 
life involve deeper questions than those connected with the 
restoration of the Bourbons.t Perhaps had M. Guizot revised 
his lectures, the modifications might have been more important 
than he seems disposed to admit. 

In the observations which we have ventured to offer, we have 
only partially explored a field which invites far more thorough 
and far more extensive examination. On other points than 
those which the limits of this Article allow us to consider, the 
opinions of M. Guizot are open to objection. Much might be 
said respecting his treatment of the two remaining elements of 
European civilization, the Christian and the Germanic, but we 
abstain from a portion of the subject which has already been 
discussed with much ability by Dr. Woolsey in this Review.t 


* Hist. du Gov. Rep., Pref. iv. + Memoirs, i, 164. 
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Articte IL—THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT ESSEN- 
TIAL IN A UNIVERSITY. 


THE occasion determines my subject.* I have only to utter 
the thought which this transaction expresses: The Theological 
Department is essential in a University. 


Various lines of thought here solicit attention. 

Since religion is vital to the welfare of society, and is the 
most important agency in human culture, it is essential that the 
best practical training be provided for its teachers, that they 
may be wise, earnest, and efficient in their Christian work; and 
that, enriched with piety and culture, they may quicken in our 
hard-working, care-worn people the aspirations and endeavors 
of the higher and immortal part, and elicit from the prosaic 
affairs of ordinary existence the light and beauty of spiritual 
life; like the bee, which, in the words of Swift, “ visits all the 
flowers of the field and the garden.... and by an universal 
search, much study, true judgment, and distinction of things, 
brings home honey and wax, thus furnishing mankind 
with the two noblest things, sweetness and light.” 

It is important also to consider the reciprocal influence of the 
theological department and the university. This department is 
not, indeed, intended to provide direct religious influence for 
the other schools. Every school is responsible to provide an 
education healthy in its religious influence and reverential in 
its spirit. The theological department does not obtrude its 
teaching or its exhortation on the others. But as a center of 
religious thought and Christian faith within the university, as 
the recognition by the university of religion as fundamental in 
human character and of theology as indispensable in human 
thought, as the voice of the university declaring Christian faith 
to be in harmony with all science, and the knowledge of God 


* This Article is the Inaugural Address, delivered by Prof. Samvet Harris, at 
his induction to the Dwight Professorship of Theology in the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale College, Oct. 10, 1871. 
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to be essential to the completeness of the circle of knowledge, 
the religious influence of the department on the university 
itself, though silent and unobtrusive, is constant and powerful. 

On the other hand, the influence of the university on the 
theological department is important and beneficent. The oppor- 
tunities here generously afforded to the theological students to 
attend the lectures of the university and otherwise to be recipi- 
ents of its instructions are gratefully appreciated. And the 
atmosphere of scientific and literary culture, in which the stu- 
dent lives, is constantly refining, enlarging, and liberalizing him. 

Besides these, and not the least of the considerations inviting 
attention, is tlte reciprocal influence of these departments in 
making men engaged in various lines of investigation acquaint- 
ed and capable of understanding and appreciating each other, 
and thus contributing to bring to an end the jealousy between 
the students of science and of religion which arises largely from 
mutual ignorance. 


But time will not permit me to follow out these lines of 
thought. I confine myself to a single proposition: The depart- 
ment of theology is essential in a university, because theology 
is a legitimate sphere of knowledge and essential to complete 
the circle of intelligence. 

Uneasy relations have always existed between theology and 
natural science. Theologians have been wont to exhibit fear- 
ful apprehensions lest discoveries in natural science should 
undermine religious belief; as if there were danger that the 
credit of the Author of Nature would not endure a close scru- 
tiny of His works. In an ancient writing, by some attributed to 
Origen, such a jealousy was expressed as to the scientific 
researches of the astronomer Ptolemy: ‘Who will not be 
amazed at the thought and care spent on these calculations? 
This Ptolemy, who has so closely studied these things, is not 
altogether a useless person. I am only grieved that, being of 
recent times, he could be of no service to the giants, who, 
knowing nothing of these measurements, thought that the heav- 
ens were near us, and endeavored to build a tower to reach 
them. If Ptolemy had been there to instruct them, they would 
not have labored in vain. Oh, idle knowledge, that puffs up 
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the soul! Oh, faithless faith, that is no faith! That Ptolemy 
should be thought ‘the wisest of men’ by those who cultivate 
this kind of knowledge!” In the eighth century, Virgilius, 
Bishop of Salzburg in Bavaria, was threatened with excommu- 
nication for teaching the existence of antipcles. Zachary the 
Pope wrote to Bishop Boniface respecting him: “ As to the per- 
verse and wicked doctrine which against God and his own soul 
he has advanced, if it shall be ascertained that he declares that 
there is another world and other inhabitants beneath the earth, 
then call a council, deprive him of his sacerdotal honor, and 
excommunicate him from the church.” 

On the other hand, the students of science sometimes put 
themselves in sharp antagonism to theology. Comte teaches 
that knowledge is limited to phenomena. He further denied 
that man can have any scientific knowledge of his own mental 
operations through his own consciousness, and taught that 
human knowledge is limited to phenomena observed by the 
senses, with their classification by resemblances and codrdina- 
tion by their uniform sequences. The most distinguished teach- 
ers of the so-called positive science in this country and in Eng- 
land repudiate Comte as its exponent. But if science, misled, 
declares itself incompatible with theology, this sweeping con- 
clusion of Comte is the conclusion which it must accept and 
defend. There can be no middle ground. It must deny that 
both theology and philosophy are legitimate subjects of inves- 
tigation. Although the most profound thought of the ages has 
been expended on these subjects, it must insist these were but 
transitury phases of human thought, through which the mind 
of the race must necessarily pass in its progress to positive sci- 
ence; that therefore educated minds and institutions of educa- 
tion have no concern whatever with these subjects, not even to 
oppose them, since, with the inevitable progress of the human 
mind, they must be left behind and sink forever below the hori- 
zon of thought. 

History thus far has proved that there is no good reason for 
the jealousy of theology and science. Science has in repeated 
instances seemed opposed to Christian truth; but further dis- 
covery or more correct reasoning has removed the antagonism, 
and gained from science in that very particular a confirmation of 
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religious truth. It is time this jealousy should cease, and that 
all believers in Christianity and all students of science unite 
with the father of modern philosophy in the reverential medi- 
tation: “Thy creatures have been my books, but Thy Scrip- 
tures much more. I have sought Thee in the courts, fields, and 
gardens, but I have found Thee in Thy temples.” “Let no 
man upon a weak conceit of sobriety or an ill-applied modera- 
tion, think or maintain that a man can search too far or be too 
well studied in the book of God’s word or the book of God’s 
works, divinity or philosophy, but rather let men endeavor an 
endless progress or proficiency in both ;—only let men beware 
that they apply both to charity and not to swelling ; and, again, 
that they do not unwisely mingle or confound these learnings 
together.” 


I. In support of my proposition I say, first, that the seem- 
ing antagonism of natural science and theology disappears, if 
we observe Lord Bacon’s caution, just cited, that we “do not 
unwisely mingle or confound these learnings together.” This 
would appear if we distinguish three spheres of knowledge by 
its objects, nature, man, and God. But we do not go to the 
heart of the subject in this comparatively crude classification. 
What I affirm is that the knowledge of God is essential to com- 
plete our intelligence respecting any one object. We cannot 
complete our intelligence respecting nature without the knowl- 
edge of God; and we cannot complete the circle of intelli- 
gence respecting man without the knowledge of God. What- 
ever is the particular object of study, the knowledge of God is 
necessary to complete our intelligence respecting it. 

This explanation being kept in mind, we may distinguish 
three ‘“‘ learnings,” science, philosophy, and theology. We can- 
not complete the circle of intelligence respecting any object till 
we know it in the light of science, philosophy, and theology. 
A clear apprehension of the distinctness of these three is neces- 
sary to show their harmony. This distinct apprehension let us 
try to attain. 

We first observe facts presented to us by the senses and our 
own consciousness, or learned from the well attested observa- 
tions of others. These observed facts we classify according to 
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their resemblance and codérdinate according to their uniform 
sequences. When a uniform sequence is established by unva- 
rying observation, we call it a law of nature and rest on it the 
prevision and prediction of phenomena. This we call science, 
or, for the sake of precision, positive science. 

But the sphere of human intelligence outreaches the sphere 
of science and encompasses it. Science acknowledges, in the 
words of Herbert Spencer, that “there must exist some princi- 
ple which, as being the basis of science, cannot be explained 
by science.” The roots of intelligence strike deep and wide 
into the unseen; far as the tree of knowledge spreads its 
branches, leafy and fruitful, in the light of day, so far must it 
spread its roots in the unseen. Or, to use a different illustra- 
tion, that which is held in the cup cannot at the same time con- 
tain the cup. In the observations and coérdinations of science 
itself, the observer necessarily comes in sight of a reality trans- 
cending and encompassing the phenomena of science, the exist- 
ence of which science must acknowledge, but which science by 
its processes cannot fathom and comprehend—a sphere of intel- 
ligence encompassing science as the sea encompasses the land. 
Travel within the sphere of science in whatever direction you 
will, sooner or later you come in sight of that all-comprehend- 
ing ocean. 

“ So in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls catch sight of the immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 


And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


It is inherent in rationality that the mind must push its inqui- 
ries into the sphere of intelligence beyond the observation of 
phenomena. The child asks: “What did that?” and when 
answered, asks again: ‘“ What for?”—the two great questions 
pertaining to the efficient and final cause. God has made the 
human mind thus, that by the necessity of its rationality, as 
the needle to the pole, it may turn to Him, the first cause and 
final end, of Whom and for Whom are all things. The mind 
finds in its own rationality principles regulating all its think- 
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ing, by which it knows not only what is but what must be, and 
is able to construct systems of necessary truth, like geometry. 
It finds, as constituent elements of its own rationality, princi- 
ples of truth by which it distinguishes between the rational 
and the absurd, the law of action by which it distinguishes 
between the right and the wrong, and ideals of perfection by 
which it distinguishes the beautiful from the ugly, the perfect 
from the imperfect. It must bring all observed facts within its 
own rational intelligence, to interpret them to the reason in 
their rational ground, law, and end. This sphere of knowl- 
edge we call philosophy. Whewell published a work entitled, 
“The Philosophy of the Natural Sciences.” Every science has 
a philosophy, by which the mind determines the rationale of 
the facts, and without which science can neither justify its own 
laws nor grasp the significance of its own facts. In science 
man is the observer, in philosophy he is the interpreter of 
nature. The necessity of asking the questions of philosophy 
is inherent in rationality. 

But philosophy leads to God. That which is comprehended 
must always be compassed by that which is not comprehended 
by it. Philosophy can interpret science and give the rationale 
of its phenomena; but it cannot interpret and comprehend 
itself. Like science, it must rest on a principle which, as the 
basis of philosophy, philosophy cannot comprehend. That 
principle is the existence of God. Here the intellect reaches 
the utmost bound of thought and rests in absolute repose. We 
cannot comprehend God, because by the knowledge of Him we 
comprehend all that is; and that by which all else is compre- 
hended must itself forever transcend comprehension. The real- 
ity of His being is assured ; because without it science is mean- 
ingless, philosophy is impossible, and knowledge vanishes like 
adream. His absolute rationality, power, and love are assured, 
because these are the positive ideas respecting God, by which 
we find the unity, the significance, and the reality of all that is. 
But while our knowledge of Him is positive, it is limited; our 
minds cannot grasp and compass Him,.for He is that which 
compasses all. 

Comte insists that the efficient cause must be excluded from 
scientific inquiry, because if once admitted, the whole of theol- 
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ogy must be admitted with it. We may go farther: once admit 
the legitimacy in any particular of that line of thought which 
I have designated as philosophy, and you must admit the whole 
of theology. And this is only saying that theology is inevita- 
ble, if it is legitimate for man to ask for the rationale of phe- 
nomena, to ask whence they are and for what rational end they 
exist, to study them in the light of the principles of truth, 
whereby he distinguishes the rational from the absurd, in the 
light of the law of right and the ideals of perfection. And 
this is only saying that if, in addition to his senses, man is 
endowed with rationality, then there must be a God. 

Here then is the third kind of “ learning,” the knowledge of 
God. Rationality conducts us into the presence of him, the 
supreme and absolute Reason, the eternal Source of all that is, 
the First and the Last—the first of beings, the last object 
reached in thought, the resting place of the intellect not less 
than of the heart. Thought cannot comprehend God; but by 
Him it comprehends the universe—reason supreme and ulti- 
mate; almighty power obedient to the supreme reason, ever- 
more expressing the thoughts of perfect wisdom in the acts of 
perfect love ;—rationality ultimate, all-pervading, all-controll- 
ing, expressing itself in all created things. God is the greatest 
of mysteries and the solution of all other mysteries—the dark- 
ness and clouds about His throne are gathered from the face of 
the created universe, leaving it in light. Deny God, and the 
darkness and clouds about His throne spread over the face of 
the universe. 

If we clearly apprehend these three departments of thought 
in their distinctness, we shall see that there is no conflict 
between them, and that no one of them can exclude another or 
be indifferent to it. It is only when one of them claims to 
occupy the whole field of thought and to be the whole of 
knowledge, that antagonism appears. Science, it is said, does 
not reveal God. She searches the heavens with the telescope, 
and determines the position, magnitude, and motions of suns 
and planets; but God never passes over the field of view. With 
the microscope she explores what the unaided senses cannot 
perceive, and classifies and describes the creatures of its peo- 
pled worlds; but with the searching scrutiny of the microscope 
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she does not find God. In the laboratory she analyzes bodies 
into their elements, and detects and measures the subtlest agents; 
but she does not find God. “The depth saith, It is not in me; 
and the sea saith, It is not with me.” But this is only because 
God is not a phenomenon, to be arranged in the classifications 
of science and codrdinated in her sequences. Rational intelli- 
gence outreaches the sphere of phenomena, and human knowl- 
edge is broader than the classifications and codrdinations of sci- 
ence. ‘“Canst thou by searching find out God? It is high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst 
thou know? The measure thereof is longer than the earth and 
broader than the sea.” It is only when science denies this, and 
insists that the limits of her investigations are the limits of all 
knowledge, that it can be in antagonism to theology. When 
she says, “ Because I do not find God with the telescope, the 
microscope, or the alembic, therefore there is no God,” she 
attempts a violent suppression of human knowledge and a con- 
traction of the possibilities of intelligence, and puts herself in. 
revolt against rationality itself. 


II. It is not sufficient, however, to say that these three depart- 
ments of thought are not in conflict. They are reciprocally 
supplemental and necessary. 

Philosophy must use the facts certified by science; other- 
wise its deduetions are void of contents and reality; and dis- 
cipline in the scientific spirit and methods is necessary to the 
safety and sobriety of its reasonings. Without these, in the 
study of philosophy, to use the words of Milton, more vigorous 
than elegant, we are “deluded with ragged notions and brabble- 
ments, and dragged to an asinine feast of sow-thistles and bram- 
bles.” 

Theology finds in every discovery of science a new illustra- 
tion of the wisdom of God. 

On the other hand, science cannot complete itself as science, 
nor verify its own laws, nor interpret its own phenomena with- 
out accepting the aid of philosophy, and accepting the princi- 
ples and processes of thought which make theology inevitable 
and trustworthy. Without it science loses its significance and 
reality drops out from human knowledge. 
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Knowledge consists in grasping reality in intelligence. It is 
a translation of reality into thought. If I understand a steam- 
engine, I read in it the thought of its inventor. The steam- 
engine is the thought of its inventor expressed in iron. Pre- 
cisely so the knowledge of nature is reading the thought ex- 
pressed in nature. Kepler exclaimed, “Oh God, I read thy 
thoughts after thee!” This is what we are always doing in the 
study of nature; we are reading God’s thoughts after Him. 
But whatever is the expression of thought must first have 
existed in thought. The steam-engine was a thought in the 
mind of the inventor before it was that thought expressed in 
iron. The very possibility of reading thought in nature implies 
that nature is the expression and product of thought, and 
existed as a thought in the mind that planned it, before it 
existed as the same thought expressed in worlds and systems. 
Intelligence, antecedent to phenomena and expressed in them, 
must be acknowledged as the condition of the possibility of sci- 
sence. The laws of science are the thoughts which facts express. 
We read thought in the face of physical phenomena, as a child 
reads thought in the face of its mother, interpreting her smiles 
and frowns. Knowledge being the apprehension of thought in 
phenomena, the three departments of science, philosophy, and 
theology are necessary to its completeness; and no one of them 
can be complete knowledge without the other. 

I may illustrate by the study of a book. We would read 
Homer's Iliad. The first step must be to learn the letters and 
the order of their grouping in words. We accordingly pro- 
ceed to examine them with scientific scrutiny; we arrange 
them in classes according to resemblances, and observe their 
uniform sequences in words. This is the science of the phe- 
nomena presented in the book. But after all this study, we 
know only the phenomena presented in the book in their classes 
and uniform sequences ; that is, the letters and words. We do 
not understand the book till we discover the thought which 
these letters and words express, and apprehend the whole in its 
unity and design as an epic poem. This part of our study of 
the Iliad is analogous to philosophy in the study of nature and 
of man. But when we read the thought of this great epic, we 
know that it is the thought of an intelligent being who was its 
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author, and who has expressed his thought in these symbols. 
This corresponds to theology. The study of the letters is the 
first department of knowledge respecting the book, indispensa- 
ble to any knowledge of it; without this all attempts to read 
its meaning would be vain. But it would be preposterous to 
say that this is the only sphere of knowledge respecting the 
book. So in the study of nature, the observation, classifica- 
tion, and codrdination of phenomena, which we call science, is 
the learning of the letters and of spelling, classifying the letters 
by resemblances and codrdinating them in words. But this 
gives no more a real knowledge of nature than the knowledge 
of the letters and of spelling gives a complete understanding of 
the book. So difficult is the task of learning to read, that we 
do not wonder that the attention of children is wholly occu- 
pied with the letters, and that their first reading is mechanical, 
without taking the sense. And so vast is the book of nature, 
and so slow and laborious the process of learning to read it, it 
is not wonderful that scientific observers should stick for a time 
in the letter, and read mechanically without taking the sense. 
But maturer knowledge and further mental growth will carry 
them beyond this childish defect and make them interpreters of 
nature. 

I will use another illustration. Science teaches that all think- 
ing, volition, and emotion involve molecular action of the brain. 
Suppose some instrument invented by which you can look 
through the skull and observe the molecular action of the 
brain. You find some Shakespeare composing Macbeth, some 
Newton writing the Principia, some Paul glowing with the love 
which counts all things but loss that he may accomplish his 
work of bringing men to Christ; and you make an exact chart 
in each case of the course or orbit of every moving molecule. 
You have an exact copy of the action of the brain; but it bears 
not the remotest resemblance to the thoughts expressed in it ; 
not the remotest resemblance to the imaginative creation of 
Macbeth, the mathematical demonstrations of the Principia, the 
glowing, self-sacrificing love of Paul. You have the observed 
phenomena, but you have entirely missed their significance. 

Suppose, now, an infinitesimal inhabitant of the brain, to 
whom the brain is the whole known universe, and to whom the 
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motion of its molecules is relatively as great as to us the 
motions of the planets. Suppose this infinitesimal being pro- 
vides himself with telescope and microscope and observes all 
these motions of the molecules of the brain, and classifies them 
by resemblances and coédrdinates them in their uniform sequen- 
ces. Now he claims that he has created a science of the uni- 
verse—this brain in which he lives being to him the universe— 
and yet the thought, the volition, the emotion which cause 
these movements and express themselves therein, he entirely 
misses, and of the intelligent being, whose thought, volition, and 
emotion the action of the brain expresses, he has no knowledge. 
How plain that this infinitesimal being deludes himself with 
the mere show of knowledge, while he misses its reality. And 
yet it is no more a mere show of knowledge without reality 
than is the science of the natural universe, which confines itself 
to the resemblances and sequences of phenomena, with no 
apprehension of the thought which the phenomena express, nor 
of the supreme intelligence in whom the thought originates. 
The truth is, science is not advanced by the mere observa- 
tion of facts. A discovery which enlarges science, while it pre- 
supposes the observation of facts, is not itself the observation 
of a new fact, but the discovery of a principle by which facts 
already known are coérdinated, and their law and significance 
declared. Such was Newton's discovery that the law of grav- 
ity pervades the solar system. Such was Kepler's determina- 
tion of the orbit of Mars; not the discovery of a new fact, but 
the determination of the mathematical idea which brought the 
facts already known into unity. Facts are not science till they 
are brought into unity and interpreted by a principle. The 
facts of meteorology lie in innumerable tables of observations, 
mostly useless as yet. Presently some one will strike the mas- 
ter principle which will bring them into order and reveal their 
significance. Facts are but rubbish till the Orphic music of a 
master thought causes the stones to move from the heaps and 
range themselves in the beauty and massiveness of a temple. 
Rational principles are void without observed facts; observed 
facts are meaningless without rational principles. Facts may 
be compared to the rounds of a ladder; principles to its sides. 
Facts dissociated from a principle are like the rounds lying in 
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a heap here, while the sides lie useless there. But when the 
rounds are placed in the sides, we have a ladder by which to 
scale the heavens. 

This is the teaching of the Baconian philosophy, and is set 
forth by Lord Bacon in the simile of the spider, ant, and bee— 
“Those who have treated of the sciences have been either empi- 
rics or dogmatical. The former, like ants, only heap and use 
their store; the latter, like spiders, spin out of themselves their 
web. The bee, a mean between the two, extracts matter from 
the flowers of the garden and the field, but elaborates and fash- 
ions it by her own efforts. The true labor of philosophy resem- 
bles hers; for it neither relies entirely nor principally on the 
powers of the mind, nor yet lays up in memory the matter 
afforded by the experiments of natural history and mechanics 
in their raw state, but changes and elaborates them in the under- 
standing. We have good reason, therefore, to derive hope from 
a closer and purer alliance of these faculties (the experimental 
and the rational) than has yet been attempted.” And this inter- 
pretation of facts by philosophical principles, this rooting of the 
knowledge of the seen in the unseen, the most profound thinkers 
on science in our own day explicitly acknowledge. Mill and 
Lewes are examples. And, although the better to mark the 
distinction, I have called the observation, classification, and 
codrdination of facts, science, and the interpretation of facts by 
rational principles, philosophy, yet science, as it is taught by its 
master-minds, is not confined within these limits. Indeed a 
man cannot repress the questions of philosophy, if he would; 
for the necessity of asking these questions and of using the 
principles and methods of philosophy in answering them, is 
inherent in the constitution of a rational being. Therefore, 
however carefully a student of science may aim to exclude 
them, they continually appear, even in science itself. 

It is the boast of science that it rests on the induction of 
facts. But induction is not a mere heaping up of facts; it is 
reasoning in view of facts from a principle which carries the 
conclusion beyond observation and makes it universal. All 
induction rests on the metaphysical principle of the uniformity 
of nature—a principle which from the nature of the case obser- 
vation is incompetent to establish. This principle, rightly inter- 
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preted, resolves itself into this, that reason knows itself as a 
law to all things, and expects to find the order and law of 
rationality everywhere. Positivism rejects the difference 
between the rational and the absurd, and undertakes to explain 
geometry and all necessary knowledge as the result of observa- 
tions accidentally cohering through some mucilaginous princi- 
ple of association. But it undermines the very process of 
induction by which it would establish its own destructive con- 
clusion. It is the desperate effort of rationality to devour itself. 

And because the mind cannot divest itself of its inherent 
rationality, we find science freely using metaphysical principles 
and establishing scientific doctrines on them. The doctrine of 
the conservation and correlation of force is purely metaphysi- 
cal. It is the rational principle of the efficient cause stated in 
a scientific form. It declares the existence of an ether, which 
eludes the senses and has never been observed. It distin- 
guishes force from matter, while repudiating, as not legitimate 
to science, the questions what matter is and wherein it differs 
from force. Finally, Herbert Spencer accepts the conclusion, 
inevitable if we once start on this line of thought, that there is 
an absolute, underived, persistent force, and that “the axiom- 
atic truths of physical science unavoidably postulate Absolute 
Being as their common basis.” Thus the last word of science 
is the first word of theology. 

We also find, when men profess to confine themselves rigor- 
ously to science, that they are incapable of resting in the obser- 
vation of phenomena, but are reaching beyond to grasp the 
thought which the phenomena express and by which they can 
be interpreted and harmonized. Hence the various cosmogo- 
nies of geology ; hence the attempt to account for the origin of 
species and a theory thereon immeasurably outreaching the 
basis of facts; hence in the history of science marvelous examn- 
ples of wide theories on the slenderest basis of fact—the 
inverted pyramid resting on a point and spreading upwards and 
outwards to any extent. 

The natural sciences, therefore, are not independent of phi- 
losophy and theology, but are at once embraced and upheld by 
them, as ships by the ocean. The whole history of science 
shows that it cannot complete itself as science nor verify its 
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own laws without their aid. In the very process of classifying 
and codrdinating facts, science acknowledges as certain and ver- 
ifiable that every thing acts according to the law of its being. 
But if so, then science recognizes thought in every phenomenon ; 
and not merely thought as of an observer who says, “this is,” 
but thought which is a law of being, therefore antecedent to 
the phenomenon, imperative on it and prescribing its action. 
But this is admitting rationality as underlying all phenomena ; 
it is admitting the distinction between the rational and absurd 
as pervading all the domain of observation ; it is admitting that 
the ideas and principles of rationality are the matrices in which 
all things are cast, the archetypes of which all things are types ; 
it is admitting that in our investigations of nature we are justi- 
fied in assuming the existence of a rational order and law, and 
in making that assumption the basis of induction. But if the 
universe is thus pervaded by rationality, if all things have been 
cast in the mold of rational ideas and principles, and are the 
expression of the same, then we are brought into the presence 
of God, the supreme and absolute reason; for rationality can- 
not exist except as the rationality of a mind. 

Shelley was an atheist. He used sometimes defiantly to sign 
his name, “ Percy B. Shelley, Atheist.” Yet he says that he 
loves to think of a fine intellectual spirit pervading the uni- 
verse. It is the pathetic cry of a refined and cultivated mind, 
imprisoned in the negations of atheism, yet unable to repress its 
own rational intuitions, and yearning to commune in nature 
with a fine intellectual spirit like its own. It is the delicate 
spirit Ariel, imprisoned by a malignant witch in a cleft-pine, 
and writhing to escape and soar in its native empyrean. 


Ill. Thus far I have considered the subject in its relation to 
pure intellect. There is an argument also from the moral and 
religious side of man’s being. 

Matthew Arnold says, “ Religion is ethics heightened, enkin- 
dled, lit up by feeling.... Religion is not morality, but moral- 
ity touched by emotion.” If so, the enthusiasm of every patri- 
otic soldier in battle is religion. Following this line of thought, 
he propounds and vindicates this definition of God: “ For sci- 
ence, God is simply the stream of tendency by which all things 
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fulfill the law of their being.” If this was intended only to 
define what positive science in its strictest limitation may pro- 
pound respecting God, the definition would not need to be crit- 
icized. But what is strange is that he seems to teach that even 
the Bible presents no higher idea of God. The most which he 
allows that the writers of the Bible recognize in God is, “the 
enduring power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” 
This is positively bewildering—that Moses in the mount sup- 
posed himself in the presence of “the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfill the law of their being;”—that Paul, in 
his agonized confessions of sin, his rapt communion with God, 
his enthusiastic love and heroic self-sacrifice, was thinking only 
of “an enduring power, not” himself, “which makes for right- 
eousness;” and that all beyond is the imagery of poetry and 
the extravagance of emotion. 

But religion is more than morality lit up with emotion. 
What is morality? Reason knows itself as a iaw to action. A 
rational being knows himself bound to act reasonably. The 
reason thus acknowledged by a rational being as the law of 
action we call conscience, or the practical reason. And this 
side of man’s being we call moral. Over it presides the sense 
of duty. The law which it recognizes is the law of love— 
admitted now by Comte, Buckle, and the thinkers whom they 
represent, to be a universal law, recognized with more or less 
distinctness in the literature, philosophy, and religion of all civ- 
ilized races. In this recognition this class of thinkers, after 
long controversy, have accepted the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment and the Christian Church. In religion the moral law is 
ackowledged as the law of God, and the sense of duty is 
acknowledged as his voice. Religion is morality illuminated 
by the knowledge of God's law, vitalized by faith in His love, 
glowing with answering love to Him. and alive in loving and 
self-sacrificing service to man. Thus quickening the moral 
being, it penetrates with its light and warmth the whole man, it 
refines the intellect to delicacy of spiritual discernment, and 
kindles the soul in enthusiasm for ideals. 

Here God seems to come into immediate communion with 
the soul, to reveal Himself within the consciousness. If there 
is a step in the argument from the law within us to the law 
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above us, from the spiritual necessities of our being to the God 
who meets them, it is a step scarcely discernible. There seems 
to be philosophy, not less than religion, in the doctrine of God 
in us the hope of glory. 

As a fact men do not believe in God because they have 
proved His existence, but because the moral and spiritual 
demands of their being cannot be met without Him. The 
moral nature when awakened turns inevitably to Him. In the 
sense of sin, we look to Him with terror or trustfully seek His 
pardon; in the sense of weakness, we seek His strength; in 
perplexity, we seek His guidance; in aspiration for a better life, 
we seek Him as the perfect One, and long to commune with 
Him. The moral ideas cannot find their significance nor the 
moral nature its completeness except in the recognition of God. 
We do not live in order to pray; we pray in order to live. 
Prayer is the outgrowth of our moral necessities, Volney 
prayed audibly and earnestly when in danger of shipwreck. 
This is not singular; nor is it an adequate explanation to say 
that he was frightened. It is simply that whatever rouses man’s 
moral nature causes him to turn to God, in Whom alone the 
moral nature finds its necessities met, its significance revealed, 
and its rest attained. 

And this is a trustworthy source of knowledge. The notion 
that man knows only what he logically proves from observed 
facts is an error. Comparatively few of men’s opinions are the 
result of logical proof. Truth lies about us like the sunshine, 
and penetrates with its quickening influence through every 
pore. The moral nature is as really a part of man’s rational 
constitution as the pure intellect; and what is necessary to its 
perfection is as completely verified truth as any conclusion 
from a logical process. If the moral nature is a lie, nothing 
can be believed; there is no difference between truth and error. 

Hence theological knowledge is clearer and fuller as the 
moral nature is more quickened and developed. There is a 
spiritual discernment of what the natural man knoweth not. 
This is as philosophical as it is scriptural, and has its analogies 
in other spheres of knowledge. Our mistakes and errors are 
not so often corrected by argument as by growth. The rustic 
says the earth cannot turn on its axis, because if the mill-pond 
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were turned bottom up, the water would be spilled. He remain- 
ing the rustic that he is, you cannot convince him of his error 
by argument; he will only laugh at you asa fool. He must 
have intellectual development and growth. Then he will 
laugh at his own previous rusticity. So it is in respect to all 
first principles. Ifa man does not admit that a stone in motion 
was moved by some force, you can never convince him of it by 
argument. He needs instruction, development, mental growth, 
not argument. So it is in the moral and spiritual life. If the 
moral nature is torpid or undeveloped, moral distinctions are 
obscure. To such a mind moral distinctions cannot be estab- 
lished by argument; but the moral and spiritual capacities 
must be developed ; the man must be instructed in new ideas, 
trained in new conditions, above all quickened to faith in God’s 
redeeming love; and when he has become spiritual, he will 
know what is spiritually discerned. 

Hence the more cultivated the soul in moral character, the 
greater the appreciation of theology. As society becomes more 
spiritual, the greater will be the capacity to understand theol- 
ogy, and the higher will be the appreciation and the greater the 
demand for theological instruction. But so far as theological 
knowledge springs from the moral nature and advances with 
its culture, it is not the less trustworthy as know!edge, not the 
less a legitimate sphere of investigation and entitled to a place 
in the university. 

This argument is enhanced by the universality of religion. 
Positive science itself must accept it as a universal fact of 
humanity, to be studied. The doctrine of Comte that it is only 
a transitory phase of humanity, is unsupported by fact and 
incompatible with positivism itself, which must accept as 
belonging to humanity what is a universal characteristic of 
humanity. Positivism therefore acknowledges religion, even 
when denying what is essential in its idea. Hence the desper- 
ate position of Mill that there may be a religion without the 
belief in God. 

These thoughts may relieve the apprehension, sometimes 
entertained, that religion may pass away from the earth. The 
invitation from the heavenly throne is always, “Oh taste and 
see that the Lord is good.” It is not the keenness of analysis, 
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nor the iron force of logic, nor the might of intellect alone that 
will uphold the truth of religion, and on the other hand it is 
not analysis, nor logic, nor intellect that can destroy it. Piety 
holds its place in the face of objections that the Christian, unlet- 
tered it may be, cannot answer, and arguments that he cannot 
refute. Devotion is a safeguard against intellectual error; and 
this is a reasonable defence, accordant with the deepest laws of 
human intelligence. 

So also that which is inherent in humanity will last as long 
as humanity lasts.) Atheism has always been short-lived. 
After the greatest conflagration of unbelief, religious faith reap- 
pears. It is not argument that brings it back; it comes back 
because humanity cannot get on without it; society speedily 
comes to a position in which its necessity appears. It comes 
up as verdure reappears on burnt land. 

Not only is religion a universal element in human history, 
but one of its most important factors. Theology touches all 
the interests of society. It underlies the theory of government ; 
it is vitally related to marriage, the family and education ; it 
underlies all philanthropy and reform; it determines the type 


of civilization; it is powerful in all human progress. Thus 
viewed, it is not only a legitimate sphere of investigation and 
entitled to a place among the departments of higher education, 
but it is a department which by its far-reaching and important 
practical relations may reasonably be expected to awaken an 
earnest interest in all educated minds. 


IV. It remains to say that the denial of the legitimacy of 
one of the spheres of knowledge by the students of another 
evinces a lack of breadth and comprehensiveness of thought, 
and belittles the sphere of human intelligence. 

One of the highest ends of liberal education is to enlarge and 
liberalize the mind, and to create in the cultivated man an 
appreciation of all kinds of knowledge, even of those which he 
does not specially cultivate. There is always a tendency in any 
special pursuit to narrow the mind. A man accustomed to 
investigation in one sphere and by one method, is in danger of 
coming to regard this as the only sphere and the only method ; 
of coming to regard other spheres of thought with a certain 
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contempt. Asif the eye, if we could suppose it conscious, 
should affirm that because no sound ever came within the range 
of its observation, therefore it is impossible to have a knowl- 
edge of sound. The charge of such narrowness and bigotry 
against theologians has been sufficiently frequent and bitter. 
I do not deny that they have shown the effects of the tendency 
inseparable from every special pursuit. The theologian may 
get lost in the musty past, and mistake the exploring of libra- 
ries for the investigation of truth; he may need the admoni- 
tion of Faust to his scholar: “Is parchment the holy well, a 
drink from which allays thy thirst forever? Thou hast not 
gained the cordial, if it gushes not from thy own soul.” Devo- 
tion to science subjects to the same danger and needs the saine 
caution. Minerals and plants, chemical elements and mechani- 
cal forces may be dry as the driest parchment and as powerless 
for true culture. 

This danger is increased by the minute division of the sci- 
ences which the progress of knowledge renders necessary. So 
marked is this tendency, that Sir J. F. W. Herschell has thought 
it necessary to argue that the natural sciences have no neces- 
sary tendency to pride, opinionativeness, and dogmatism. On 
this subject J. S. Mill says: “This lowering effect of the 
extreme division of labor tells most of all on those who are set 
up as the lights and teachers of the rest. A man’s mind is as 
fatally narrowed and his feelings towards the great ends of 
humanity as miserably stunted by giving all his thoughts to 
the classification of a few insects or the resolution of a few equa- 
tions, as to sharpening the points or putting on the heads of 
pins. The ‘dispersive specialty’ of the present race of scien- 
tific men, who, unlike their predecessors, have a positive aver- 
sion to enlarged views, and seldom either know or care for any 
of the interests of mankind beyond the narrow limits of their 
pursuits,* is dwelt on by Comte as one of the great and grow- 
ing evils of the time, and the one which most retards moral and 
spiritual regeneration. To contend against it is one of the 
main purposes towards which he thinks the forces of society 
should be directed. The obvious remedy is a large and liberal 





* So far as my acquaintance extends, this sweeping censure is undeserved. 
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general education, preparatory to all special pursuits.” The 
prosecution side by side in a university of the studies prepara- 
tory for special pursuits, also tends powerfully to check this evil 
tendency, and to enlarge and liberalize the students in special 
professions to appreciate the knowledge and the work of stu- 
dents of other professions. 

It must be added that if theology is excluded as not a legiti- 
mate subject of knowledge, the exclusion belittles the sphere of 
human knowledge. It was a great enlargement of the range of 
human thought when modern astronomy burst the crystal fir- 
mament and opened the depths of space crowded with suns and 
systems. But if science shall shut out God and spiritval real- 
ity, if it shall smother all spiritual aspirations, if it shall extin- 
guish the grand hopes of men for the triumph on earth of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom of righteousness, peace and love, then it 
contracts the sphere of thought more than it had enlarged it; 
then science itself comes down on us, itself a solid firmament, 
shutting us down to the earthly and the phenomenal, like mice 
beneath a glass receiver, from which the air is being rapidly 
exhausted. 


“T’d rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


A solid firmament, with God and heaven above it, His law 
and love and redeeming grace beneath, is a grander theater of 
thought, aspiration, and endeavor, in which the soul can expa- 
tiate with a larger freedom and a grander development, than 
the open and sun-thronged vast of space in which no supreme 
reason guides, no divine love rules, no aspiration to know God 
and to be like Him inspires the animated clods which for a lit- 
tle time eat, drink, and propagate, enjoy and suffer, and then 
sink again into dust. Then is all our knowledge what Pindar 
ealls “‘a dream about a shadow;”* and we must adopt in lit- 





* "Exdpuepot + ri dé rig; ti & buric; 
Lag bvap GvOpwrot, 
Pindar Pyth., viii, 135. 
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eral verity the pathetic words of Burke, after the death of his 
son: “ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 


It is evident, therefore, that a University cannot be secular- 
ized without being brought into positive antagonism to religion. 
It would then exist as an institution for the highest education in 
every branch of knowledge and for every useful profession ; but 
in all its schools would be no school of theology, and in all its 
provisions no provision for religious culture. Then the voice of 
the university would proclaim through every day and year of 
its existence, that the knowledge of God and of man’s relations 
to God has no place in the various departments of human know]l- 
edge, that religious culture is no part of the highest education, 
that the neglect of religion is the becoming attitude of educated 
minds, and that the religious instruction of the people demands 
in the university no school for the professional training of reli- 
gious teachers. The theological department is the voice of the 
university proclaiming its faith in God, acknowledging theol- 
ogy as a legitimate department of knowledge, and holding an 
important place in the higher education, and declaring the 
necessity of training with the highest discipline and culture the 
religious teachers of the people. 





A Study in Chinese History. 


Articte II.—A STUDY IN CHINESE HISTORY. 


To the traveller the first view of China conveys an impres- 
sion which grows stronger with every hour of his stay. It is 
the impression of civilization. The coasters that swarm about 
the islands and capes as he approaches do not betoken a savage 
state; they are the messengers of commerce and traffic ; they 
are the carriers of wealth; they are the servants of luxury; 
and they are manned not by barbarians, but by men of enter- 
prise and industry. When he reaches the land, it is to find 
himself on the shores of an empire more extensive than was ever 
the Persian or the Macedonian, more populous than the Roman in 
its golden age, as ancient as the Egyptian and far more en- 
during; an empire with cities, temples, bridges, roads, and 
canals; with a history and a literature, with libraries and 
schools, with paper mills and printing shops, with government 
and revenue laws, with agriculture, manufactures, and art, with 
minted coin, and even that last refinement of Western civiliza- 
tion, paper money. He discovers that all these things are cen- 
turies old, and some of them emerge from an antiquity that had 
passed into authentic history before the mythical times of Greece 
began. He is forced to admit that here is civilization. China 
may be heathen, but she is civilized. These people may be fos- 
sils, but they are not savages. They have environed themselves 
in a Central Flower Kingdom which is exclusive, opinionated, 
and stationary, but which is nevertheless the product of a hun- 
dred ages of philosophy and toil. This is not barbarism. It is 
society ; and that in an advanced stage. The elements which 
have mingled in the result have been peculiar, and they have 
produced a civilization which is peculiar. But it is civilization, 
and withal a very remarkable example of it; produced in a 
country separate from others, and walled in by ocean, desert, and 
mountain chain almost as effectually as the Happy Valley of 
Rasselas ; the growth of a people but twice conquered by any 
foreign power, and then not till ages after their national life 
had become mature and permanent; a civilization, in fine, 
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which, so far from being aided by the religion or the culture 
of the West, had never heard of Christianity, or of the Roman 
eagles, or of Grecian art, or of Phenician commerce, till its own 
life could be measured by twenty centuries. “Of all the peo- 
ples,” says M. Pauthier, “who have existed or who still exist 
on the globe, the Chinese people is the only one, with the ex- 
ception of the Indian, whose civilization from the time when 
the earth began to be peopled has accomplished its complete 
development of its own movement and by its own nature, 
without the help of any foreign civilization brought in by con- 
quest or transmitted by literary monuments, as have been the 
European civilizations, and perhaps even that of ancient Egypt.* 

A country which has thus wrought out its own problems 
apart from all others, cannot fail to exhibit some interesting 
phases of experience. Here we have an indigenous civilization. 
Its processes have not been tampered with by any meddlesome 
hand. It has expanded by its own spontaneous life. It would 
be surprising, therefore, if some of its methods did not prove to 
be unique, and stand in strong contrast with those of the civ- 
ilizations more familiar to us, which have been shaped by forces 
more arbitrary and compulsive. It is not our purpose, however, 
to institute such a comparison as this within the limits of a sin- 
gle paper. We shall confine ourselves to tracing the two main 
currents of historic movement which are most distinctly visible 
in Chinese as in all other civilizations—namely, the course of 
material progress, and the history of religious knowledge. 

Beginning with the present stage and tracing slowly back- 
ward, we shall find the elements of modern Chinese life sifting 
out one by one, until we reach a period where only the merest 
rudiments of the social fabric will be left; life reduced to its 
lowest and simplest terms, And still beyond lies an age of 
darkness and myth, a Black Forest which affords no clue but 
an occasional fragment of tradition, and whose denizens, 
shrouded in that primeval twilight, appear rather as unreal 
spectres roving among the shadows of the historic dawn, than 
as real beings of flesh and blood who could have had anything 
in coramon with the cultivated man of to-day. 





* Chine, ou Descrip. Historique, &c., p. 5. He does not allow that the introduction 
of Buddhism from India was a civilizing agency, since China was already in advance 
of any influence which that might otherwise have been able to wield. 
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It will be convenient for the purposes of this sketch to 
divide Chinese history into periods of a thousand years each. 

The first period will carry us back from the nineteenth 
century to the ninth; and the China of to-day must be re- 
duced to the China which was visited and so quaintly des- 
cribed by the two Mohammedan travellers of that earlier date.* 
At the outset of our backward journey, we leave behind all 
those modern arts and appliances which have come directly or 
indirectly from intercourse with Western powers, and which 
linger along the shores of the great Empire, without penetra- 
ting inland to any great extent, or exerting any sensible in- 
fluence upon the mass of the nation. Many branches of 
mechanical industry have sprung up in our own times, whose 
products are both tokens and appliances of civilization, and 
whose success shows that the Chinese are not so entirely ser- 
vile and imitative as they have had the credit of being. Such 
are the arts of glass-blowing and bronze work, the preparation 
of vermilion and prussian blue, the manufacture of gold leaf, 
pearl buttons, glass mirrors, sweet meats, &c., the use of such 
conveniences as the capstan and windlass, and the improve- 
ments in mathematical instruments, field artillery, copper- 
block printing, and the like, taught them by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries.t These recent marks of Chinese growth are the 
first to drop from our view. By the time we are half through 
our first stage, we shall also miss the racy columns of the 
Pekin Gazette, the oldest daily in the world, and some two 
or three hundred years farther along shall be obliged to con- 
tinue our journey without the converience of paper money, 
which has been in use at various times since the tenth cen- 





*Their Account was tranzlated from the Arabic by Renaudot. 

+‘ As much as they are pretended to have been skilled in casting of cannon, 
Father Adam Schall and Martini were at the head of all the meltings in their 
time; and notwithstanding what is commonly said, that the severe prohibition 
against infringements on the ancient usages, or recciving instruction from 
strangers, has prevented them from improving the arts they invented; these 
strangers have taught them an infinite number of things, before unknown in the 
country.”—Renaudot, Dissertation on the Chinese Learning, appended to Ancient 
Account, &c., by Two Mohammedan Travellers. 

It was hard, however, for Renaudot, Frenchman though he was, to admit any- 
thing good in Chinese character or art, which was not traceable to some other 
source. 
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tury.* We shall very soon emerge also on the other side of 
the great court of Kublai Khan, the Mongol conqueror of 
China, and the “ most civilized prince of his time.” The Grand 
Canal, of which he was the builder, will disappear; and his 
whole vast power, then at its greatest extent, will melt from 
view “like the baseless fabric of a vision”; as indeed it did in 
reality, within less than a century after the death of the 
great Khan. Certain other peculiarities of Chinese life be- 
longing to this modern epoch will likewise disappear ; as opium, 
which has been known to the Chinese scarcely more than two 
centuries, even as a medicinal prescription ; the shaven crown 
and braided cue, which were originally marks of subjection 
imposed by the Manchu Tatars so late as 1627; and even the 
small feet, which cannot be traced back farther then the mid- 
dle of the tenth century. These are the chief differences we 
should observe between the Chinese of to-day and the Chinese 
of a thousand years ago. On completing the first stage of our 
journey and looking around upon the country and the times, 
we find the same industrious people, the same employments 
of rice and tea culture in the fields and trading in the towns, 
and the same busy commerce on the rivers and along the 
coast. In dress the people are precisely the same, save that, 
untrammeled by either fashion or Tatar, the women have the 
whole of the feet, and the men have the whole of the hair, 
which nature had provided. The period we have reached is 
the era of the Norman sea-kings, of Alfred the Great, of the 
successors of Charlemagne, of the Augustan age of the Moors 
in Spain, of the separation of the Greek and Latin churches, 
and the early growth of the temporal sovereignty. The ele- 
ments which were combining to form the modern states of 
Europe were then in their ferment. The dark ages still 
brooded over the ignorant nations. Christianity was doing its 
utmost to regenerate society, but was itself too often borne back 
in the struggles of those turbulent times. In China, on the 
contrary, we behold a heathen civilization which had already 
entered upon its period of maturity. The Empire of the ninth 
century was already possessed of an immense population ; and 


* See prefatory remark to au Article on paper money, by Klaproth, Journal 
Am. Oriental Soc., i, 136. 
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by the discipline of its own civil feuds, and the contests with 
Hun, Mongol, Corean, and Japanese, was compacted into a 
solid state. The Mohammedan travellers found a country in 
which letters were cultivated by high and low. There were 
schools in every town for teaching the poor to write and read, 
and the masters were paid at the public charge. There was 
a large literature of printed books. The governmental officers 
were selected from the literary graduates, and had been for 
three centuries. The emperors sent written mandates to 
the provincial kings and governors by relays of post-horses. 
The people were skilled in porcelain, in silk-weaving, in lac- 
quered ware. There were good artists among them, and ex- 
pert carvers. The women wore ivory combs. Tea had been 
cultivated for many centuries, and was now in general use.* 
The people were not addicted to wine, and the ravages of 
opium and samshu were unknown. They lived in good 
houses of wood or brick or even stone; and their rooms were 
adorned with ancestral tablets and mottoes from Confucius. 
They had dials to measure time, and the two travellers de- 
clare that they saw “clocks with weights.” They had copper 
coin in great abundance, but no money of silver or gold. 
They were fond of gaming and all manner of diversions. 
They married as many wives as they pleased, worshiped idols, 
cultivated astronomy, but knew nothing of other sciences, 
and very little of that. They were a peaceable nation, though 
able to fight on occasion; and had an army, equipped with 
bows, spears, and a rude artillery in which they used gun- 
powder. They derived most of their subsistence from the 
soil then as now, and used hoes, spades, shovels, mattocks, 
plows, harrows, and water-wheels for irrigation ; and these im- 





*The earliest notice we have from any foreigner of this now universal drink is 
80 curious that it is worthy of being transcribed: “The Kmperor also reserves 
to himself the revenues which arise from the salt-mines, and from a certain herb 
which they drink with hot water, and of which great quantities are sold in a!l the 
cities, to the »mount of great sums. They call it Sah, and it isa shrub more 
bushy than the pomegranate-tree and of a more taking smell, but it has a kind 
of bitterness with it. Their way is to boil water, which they pour upon this leaf, 
and this drink cures all sorts of diseases. Whatever sums are lodged in the 
Treasury arise from the poll-tax, and from the duties upon salt and wpon this 
leaf.”— Ancient Accounts. &c., Kenaudot, p. 25. 
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plements were in much the same primitive shape in which they 
had been originally contrived. 

These facts, combined with what we otherwise know of 
Chinese character and habit, will enable us to form a suffi- 
ciently correct picture of the great Empire as it appeared to 
Mohammedan eyes in the ninth century. It is plain that the 
Chinese were less civilized then than now. Various improve- 
ments in knowledge and mechanical art, which were unknown 
to them in that medizval period, are now in general operation, 
and there has been a corresponding advance in the comforts of 
life. 

Taking the central year of the ninth century for a new point 
of departure, and measuring off another thousand years for 
our second stage, we shall penetrate to the middle of the second 
century before Christ, which is still but a medieval period for so 
ancient a realm. Our progress toward that more distant point 
will eliminate other elements ; and we shall find Chinese society of 
two thousand years ago more rudimental and less homogeneous. 
The whole period is strongly marked with political convulsions. 
There are frequent changes of dynasty ; and under each dynasty 
many of the monarchs succeed in reaching the throne only by a 
merciless use of dagger and poison. Chinese history during al- 
most the whole of this decade of centuries, bears a close resem- 
blance to the bloody annals of the later Roman Empire; and 
while such monsters as Commodus, Caracalla, and Heliogabalus 
were rioting in blood and lust on the throne of the Western 
world, unknown to them, and alike unconscious of them, such 
other monsters as T'ung-cho, Fe-te, and Lew-yu were rivalling 
their unnatural crimes in the East. The physical world seemed 
almost as malignant as man. There were extensive droughts, 
followed by famine. One instance is noted of an entire pop- 
ulation of one hundred thousand families migrating in quest 
of a more kindly soil. There were earthquakes, more destruc- 
tive than any we hear of in the modern annals of the Empire. 
The rivers, neglected by the monarchs, who were too busy with 
their courtesans and their feuds, took the opportunity to 
burst their dykes, and sweep away whole communities and 
almost whole provinces at a time. And yet in spite of these 
commotions, and under the incubus of so many bad rulers, 
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there was a vitality in Chinese civilization which made it grow, 
and made its growth substantial and permanent. This was the 
period in which it invented paper,* improved the methods of 
writing and printing upon it, began to use India ink,+ intro- 
duced the culture of teat and the manufacture of porcelain,§ 
reformed its civil service by selecting only literary graduates 
for governmental employ,| courageously fought off the Huns 4 
and craftily bought off the Turks,** imported Buddhism from 
India,¢+ received the first overtures of foreign intercourse and 
trade,¢t and adopted many improvements in the affairs of both 
the local municipalities and the Empire. We find during 
this period at least four general epochs of reformation and re- 
vival of learning; under Woo-tee, in the second century, B. C., 
Ming-te in the first century, A. D., Leung-woo-te in the sixth, 
and Heuen-tsung in the eighth. Many less extensive move- 
ments in the same direction are noted by the Chinese his- 
torians. Schools and colleges were established, libraries were 
gathered, learned men were encouraged, and literary degrees 
became the passport to promotion. 

The Chinese of ten centuries ago had then more of the arts 
and appliances of civilization than their ancestors of twenty 
centuries ago. The Han dynasty, indeed, in the early part of 
which our second goal is fixed, the Chinese often refer to with 
pride as their age of chivalry, and to this day they delight to 
call themselves “the men of Han”; but as we journey back to 
reach that age of chivalry, we must leave behind us many of 
those luxuries of life, conveniences of business and trade, and 
improved applications of mechanical powers, which were devel- 
oped at a later day. We must leave behind the entire body of 
printed literature which had grown to such an enormous expan- 
sion by the time of the Mohammedan visitors; for though the 
nation already possessed a written literature more extensive 
than could be shown at the same period by any other nation in 
the world, except possibly the Hindus, it was not yet printed. 





* About a century and a half B. C. + In the seventh century A. D. 

¢ Fourth century. § Seventh century. | Second century, 

J For two or three centuries before and after the Christian era. They finally 
disappear from Chinese history in the second century. 

** A. D. 619. ++. A. D. 65. 

tt At Canton, second century, from Arabia and Hindostan 
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The art had just been invented. Few persons had yet heard of 
it. Very likely it was looked upon as a black art, and those 
who practiced it may have been suspected of necromancy, as 
were Gutenberg and Faust sixteen centuries later. It was 
doomed to languish for hundreds of years, and at least two 
eras of discovery seem to have been needed to inaugurate so 
marvellous an art—one, the original invention—the other, cen- 
turies later, the discovery of its inestimable utility. Paper it- 
self was only just coming into use,* and the books of the 
ancients, originally traced with a style on leaves or reeds or 
pieces of bamboo, had now for many years been engrossed in a 
more permanent form on cloth or silk. It was in this century 
that the national history began to assume its proper rank in 
literature, in the person of the Chinese Herodotus Sze-ma-tséen. 
It was this century also that gathered the first library in the 
Empire, and produced the first lexicon of its own language,t+ 
said to be the most ancient universal dictionary in any language. 

We have in these facts the picture of a nation learning to 
think for itself, becoming conscious of its needs, and beginning 
to put forth its inventive powers to supply them. It was 
already a large empire. The present provinces of Canton, Fuh- 
kien, and Kwangsi had iately submitted to the imperial sceptre ; 
and with these additions the national boundaries had expanded 
to very nearly their present limits. Within less than a century 
also the nomadic Huns and other Tatar tribes, after having 
given the frontiers infinite trouble, acknowledged fealty to the 
government which they despaired of overthrowing ; and when 
our Saviour was born, the Chinese emperor—styled by a singu- 
lar coincidence Ping-te, the Prince of Peace—received homage 
and tribute from a territory that stretched from the Pacific to 
the Caspian. It is impossible now to compute even approxi- 
mately the population which occupied these boundless plains. 
We know that some portions of some of the provinces were 
thickly settled, but some other portions were scarcely inhabited 
at all. On the vast interior steppes the subject tribes wandered 
at will; but throughout the whole of China proper, from the 
Kiayu Pass to the Yellow Sea, there was nothing nomadic or 





* Invented during the reign of Wan-te, 179-156 B. C. 
+The Si-wun, by Hi-Si, 148 B. C. 
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predatory, except some fragmentary tribes who to this day 
linger among the mountains of the southwest. The Chinese 
were already in some good sense a nation. They had a central 
government, cities, laws, literature, and trade. They cultivated 
rice, made silk, coined money, and had foundries for casting 
tripods and bells. But the mass of the people were of menial 
occupation and were poor and ignorant. Very few could read 
or write. Books were scarce and costly, as in the Saxon times 
under King Alfred, and for the same reason. The arts were 
rude. The simple contrivances which sufficed for executing 
the more difficult parts of the various handicrafts which had 
come down to them from the fathers could hardly be dignified 
with the name of machinery. The villages in which they lived 
were made of tolerable houses; and yet Canton, then as now 
the queen city of southern China, was walled around with a 
stockade of bamboo and mud. 

An outlook toward the West will show us the familiar names 
and events which synchronize with the period we have reached. 
It is the military era of Rome. The great empire of the West is 
unconsciously emulating the great empire of the East. The 
god Terminus is pushing the Roman boundaries outward 
in all directions. The well-known legions have broken the 
power of Carthage, and have reduced Syria, Macedonia, and 
Greece to Roman provinces. Alexandria is the center of com- 
merce and learning. The great men of Athens and Sparta are 
in their graves, and the Augustan age has not yet dawned on 
the banks of the Tiber. The last prophet of the Old Testament 
has uttered his warnings to the degenerate times, and the Mac- 
cabees are vainly striving to maintain the national prestige. 
Somewhat later in the century occurs the first great forward 
movement of the Teutonic tribes; and the bloody struggle be- 
gins which is to end only with the subjugation of Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain by Julius Cwsar. The homes of our Saxon 
ancestors were still among the Schleswig forests, and the British 
Celts were ignorant of the inevitable Roman. The world was 
witnessing the progress of two types of heathen civilization— 
the military and the esthetic—the Latin and the Greek ; while 
unknown to both, a third type—the mechanical—was slowly 
working out its problems in China, and has outlived them both. 

VOL. XXXI. 5 
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Starting again at 150 B. C., another thousand years of retro- 
gression will bring us up to 1150 B. C.—not far from the time 
of Eli and Samson in Israel, and nearly back to the Trojan 
war. This was the period which produced Confucius, the most 
famous name in Chinese history. It was the period also of 
Lao-tse, a contemporary of Confucius, and founder of the 
rationalistic system of Taouism. It was the period which set- 
tled the form of the Chinese letters, and produced the first dic- 
tionary of them;* which preserved the first notices of silk 
raising; which witnessed the building of the Great Wall by 
Che-hwang-te,t and the frantic attempt of the same man to 
immortalize himself as the first emperor by destroying all the 
literature of the ages that preceded him.§ Almost the entire 





* About 800 B. C. 

+B. ©. 780; though “in referring its invention to Si-ling, or Yuen-fi, wife of the 
Emperor Hwang-ti, B. C. 2602, the Chinese have shown their belief of its still 
higher antiquity.” Williams’ Middle Kingdom, ii, 122. 

¢ About 220 B. C. 

§ About 210 B. C. The story of the manner in which tle early literature was 
recovered after this act of barbarian arrogance, is thus told by Barrow, and will 
show us how far that which has come down to us professing to be the surviving 
fragments may be depended upon as genuine :—‘ The Emperor Che-hwang-tee, of 
the dynasty of Tsin, after reducing the refractory provinces, conceived the mad 
scheme of destroying all the writings of the empire, under the idea of commencing 
a new set of annals with his own reign, in order that posterity might consider him 
as the founder of the empire. Some sixty years after this barbarous decree had 
been carried iuto execution, his successor, desirous as far as might be possible to 
repair the injury, held out great rewards to those who could produce any part of 
the annals of the empire, more especially the l:undred chapters of the Shoo-king. 
After some time, a copy of the Shoo-king was procured, in this manner. All 
ancient writings, and those of Confucius in particular, were comprised in short sen- 
tences, forming a kind of poetry, not unlike the Proverbs of Solomon; and they 
were ‘in the memory of most persons then, as they are now, who had any preten- 
sions to literature; but sixty years having been suffered to elapse before any 
encouragement was held forth for the revival of letters, most of those who had 
known the Shoo-king were either dead or so old as to have lost the recollection of 
it. At length, however, a man named Foo-seng, of the age of ninety and upwards, 
was discovered, who in earlier life could repeat the whole of the Shoo-king by 
heart. To this man the historiographers of the empire were sent; but he was unable 
to write, and his articulation was so imperfect that the parts of it which he recollected 
could only be obtuined through the medium of his daughter, who having received 
the words from her father repeated them to the historians. In thix way they pro- 
ceeded until twenty-nine of the books or sections of the Shoo king had been com- 
mitted to writing, which Foo-seng had comprehended in twenty-tive; but here 
they were compelled to stop, the infirmities of Foo-seng not allowing him to pro- 
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period was covered by the Chow dynasty. Thirty-five emperors 
kept possession of the imperial sceptre two centuries longer 
than it was held by any other reigning family. Under this 
dynasty the evils of the ancient feudal system culminated ; 
and we naturally find the next reigning house attempting to 
consolidate the Empire by destroying the power of the petty 
princes and reducing by force the provinces which would not 
yield to reason or gold. This was accomplished by a subse- 
quent dynasty, the Han, at just about the close of the period 
we are considering. It was, therefore, an important crisis in 
the early life of the nation; and affords us a most interesting 
spectacle of a great people emerging from the feudal condition 
into the higher and more homogeneous monarchical state. The 
Chinese then of the second century B. C., were politically supe- 
rior to their progenitors of a thousand years before. Of their 
superiority in most other respects, evidences are not wanting. 
The great sage of Chinese philosophy belongs to the latter part 
of this epoch ;* and his influence, though not at all comparable 
then to the universal homage he has now for many centuries 
received, was already strongly moulding the beliefs and man- 
ners of his countrymen. The speculations of Lao-tse,t whose 
followers have since developed his system into such a debasing 
code, must originally have given an impulse to the thinking 
minds of his time. The Chinese had copper coin throughout 
nearly the whole of this period. They raised silk very early 





ceed. A document thus obtained did not pass for genuine among the learned; yet 
all were eager to procure copies of it, in order to compare such passages as each 
might recollect to have heard their fathers repeat. The early annals of China, 
however, do not rest solely on this record. Half a century after this, a prince of 
Loo, in pulling down an old building (some say the house in which Confucius lived), 
to erect on its site a temple in honor of that philosopher, discovered in one of the 
walls an imperfect copy of the Shoo-king, with two other works of Confucius. 
They were much devoured by the worms, and written in a character which had 
gone out of use. The learned men were assembled to collate this newly-discovered 
copy with that taken from Foo-seng’s recollection, and it is said that they did not 
materially differ, except in the division into chapters. They, therefore, proceeded 
in deciphering the remaining part of the characters, and after much time an:l labor 
obtained twenty-nine complete articles in addition to the twenty-nine recollected 
by Foo-seng, making the fifty-eight chapters of which the Shoo-king at the present 
day is composed.” Barrow's Article on “China” in the Encyc. Brit., vol. vi, 
p. 560. 
* Born 551 B. C. + Born 604 B, C. 
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in it, and probably even before. They knew the properties of 
the arch long before the Romans or the Greeks. They were 
the first of all people to use iron in their bridges.* The load- 
stone was known to them from a remote antiquity, and its 
power of affecting iron is noted in a Chinese dictionary so early 
as A. D. 121. Pére Gaubil says he found the use of the com- 
pass distinctly recorded in a work written a hundred years later. 
But the story that Ching-wang, eleven centuries before the 
Christian era, presented certain ambassadors with chariots fitted 
with box-compasses to direct their homeward way, is, in all 
probability, a fable. The artisans of the Empire made pottery, 
bells, tripods, vases of gold and silver, swords and bows for the 
troops, and the simple tools used by the farmer and the fisher- 
man. ‘They were mainly an agricultural people, and the two 
great river deltas and the vast swampy plains of the interior fed 
the increasing millions with the already national diet of rice. 

If now we can set these characteristics of the period plainly 
before us, and compare the Chinese who began it with those 
who lived through its closing years into the next period, we 
shall discover a very sensible increase in the power and activity 
of the civilized agencies. We have seen what the people were 
under the Han. To picture them as they were a thousand 
years before, we must divest them of much that helped to 
make the times of Han their Age of Chivalry. First of all we 
must conceive of the Chinese without Confucius; a difficult 
thing to do, since the name and fame and teachings of the 
sage are so interwoven with the entire history of the nation for 
more than two thousand years, that for every historical period 
we instinctively call up the image of Confucius as the proto- 
typal Chinaman. Let us conceive of the nation, if we can, as 
without Confucius; without his writings, without his pupils 
and commentators, without his influence, without a single 
tablet to his memory or temple for his worship. Conceive of 
China without Taouism or Buddhism; without printing or 
even paper; without porcelain, or lacquer ware, or tea; with- 
out compass or gunpowder or coin, and possibly without silk ; 
without her Great Wall and her Grand Canal. It is difficult 
to imagine China so stripped; and the question instinctively 





* Du Halde. 
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rises, What can there be left? There was left a people not 
nomadic, but nationalized and settled; a people of some mil- 
lions—how many it is impossible to conjecture; a people 
divided into provinces and ruled by hereditary princes who 
had some sort of feudal relation with each other and with 
the central court; a people who lived in houses, and decorated 
them with mottoes from the ancient sages and with vases of 
metal which are still in existence and are greatly admired; a 
people who knew something of the common businesses of life, 
carpentry, metallurgy, and husbandry ; who, having no coin, 
traded by weight or barter; whose soldiers fought with bows 
and swords; whose men of letters recorded their learning 
on strips of bamboo, and kept account of eclipses and other 
formidable movements of nature ; whose poets still live in the 
grave sonnets afterwards embalmed by Confucius in the Shi- 
king, and whose chroniclers left their histories to be gathered 
into the Shu-king by the same hand. 

These were the beginnings of civilization. But we have not 
reached the source of the nation itself. A thousand years more 
will carry us back to 2150 B. C., a period many centuries be- 
yond the founding of Tyre, or of Thebes, or of Troy, or of 
Athens, and (according to Dr. Hales) seventy-two years before 
the call of Abraham. It is in the early part of the Hea dynasty. 
The Five Emperors have all passed away. The successor of 
the last of the five, the Great Yu, has finished his brief reign 
of seven years,* which however, was long enough for him to 
earn a fame that has been celebrated by Chinese historians and 
poets for four thousand years. The exact limit of the period 
under review falls about in the middle of the reign of Chung- 
kang, a usurper, but a wise and paternal ruler, who did much 
to confirm and develop the young empire, then lately redeemed 
from swamp and flood by the labors of Yu. His subjects were 
not so numerous as we have found them in the later periods 
already examined; but there was a wonderful vitality and pro- 
ductiveness about them, and in spite of war and famine and 
flood, according to their oldest maps they had spread enough 
to occupy, or at least hold, a territory stretching seventeen 
degrees from north to south, and twenty-five from east to west. 





* Died B. C. 2198, 
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Their employments and their possessions were of the simplest 
kind.* They were still engaged, as they had been for some 
centuries, in clearing away the jungle, draining the marshes, 
and reducing the land to cultivation. They made pottery, and 
soon acquired (if they had not at the beginning of this period) 
some practical knowledge of metallurgy, as is shown by the 
specimens which have survived to our own times.t They 
already possessed a rude alphabet ; E Yin presented to his 
sovereign a written memorial B. C. 1765, and solar eclipses 
were noticed and recorded as early as B. C. 2159.t¢ 

These figures do not take us back to the origin of the Chinese. 
The accounts seem to be tolerably credible as far up as the 
accession of Fuh-hi, the first of the Five Emperors, and prob- 
ably the founder of the empire. His reign commenced B. C. 
2852 (that is, 504 years before the Flood, according to Usher, 
808 years after it, according to Hales). Setting aside the extra- 
vagant claims of the Chinese for the glory and greatness of this 
monarch, and making aliowance for their very natural desire to 
show a high antiquity for their institutions, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are some grounds for believing in Fub-hi. 


There is an air of reality aud verisimilitude about these ancient 
accounts which, if attached to the traditions of Arthur or of 
Odin or of Numa, would give those personages more of credi- 
bility than they now enjoy. The mythical period of China 





* According to the Chinese historians, the property of Shun when he succeeded 
the emperor Yaou, B. C. 2238, consisted of cattle, bow, shield, spear, some house- 
hold furnishings, and musical instruments. To these we may doubtless add some 
clay ware for the kitchen, as he was himself a potter, as well as a farmer and 
a fisherman. 

+ There is an ancient Chinese work entitled Po-koo-too, in sixteen large volumes, 
descriptive of sacred vases, jugs, bottles, mirrors, &., of the Shang, Chow, and 
Han dynasties, comprehending nearly eighteen centuries, and coming down to 
the time of Christ. It contains several hundred plates of them. Many of tle 
vases described are still preserved, and are over thirty-five hundred years old. 
They are of gold, silver, and copper. Several figures of them are given in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (volumes 1 and 2) and show a very good 
degree of art and skill. Their forms improve, however, with the progress of time, 
and so do the forms of the letters in the inscriptions on them. 

¢ Williams, Middle Kingdom, ii, 149. 

§ The Chinese claim a direct and well known ling of transmission for more than 
two thousand years before Christ; and a line somewhat less perfect for many 
centuries beyond. ‘“ Mencius said, From Yaou and Shun down to T’ang were five 
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stretches back into a darkness which we have no means of 
exploring. But the era of Fuh-hi appears to emerge into 
tolerabiy well-defined history ; and we cannot well refuse to 
believe that by that time, and possibly some centuries before, 
the progenitors of the Chinese had arrived on the banks of the 
Yellow river, and were actual settlers. The first provinces 
occupied were not upon the coast, but in the interior. The 
capital of Fuh-hi was in Shen-si, a province on the western 
bank of the Yellow river and more than seven hundred miles 
from the sea. The migrating tribes had entered China from 
the west; and the legends of that earliest reign exhibit them 
in their transition state from the nomadic to the provincial. 
Ignorant of the vast extent of the territory into which they 
had emerged through the passes of the Tien-shan, they spread * 
gradually down along the banks of the Hiang-ho, possessing 
themselves of the most favorable spots for building their 
booths and grazing their herds. They found themselves in a 
country battlemented around on three sides with a rampart of 
mountains, and on the fourth defended by the sea. It was a 
country of immense alluvial plains, crossed by ridges of lime- 
stone and granite, and channeled by numberless rivers. The 
inundations of these untamed floods reduced vast regions of 
soil to swamp. It is not impossible that the immense “ fault” 
in the volcanic plateau of Mongolia which, according to Prof. 
Pumpelly,* produced the ancient lake system of Northern 
China, may have been at the time of the Chinese immigration 
a recent event; and the tremendous deluge which Chinese 
tradition locates at a period as early as thirty-one centuries 





hundred years and more. As to Yu and Kaou Yaou they saw those earliest sages 
and so knew their doctrines, while T'ang heard their doctrines as transmitted and 
so knew them. From T'ang to King Wan were five hundred years and more. As 
to E Yin and Lae Choo, they saw T’ang and knew his doctrine, while King Wan 
heard them as transmitted and so knew them. From King Wan to Confucius were 
five hundred years and more. As to T’ae-Kung Wang and San E-sang, they saw 
Wan and so knew his doctrines, while Confucius heard them as transmitted and 
so knew them From Confucius downward until now, there are only one hundred 
years and somewhat more. The distance in time from the sage is so far from 
being remote, and so very near at hand was the sage’s residence.” Works of 
Mencius, quoted by Loomis, Confucius and the Chinese Classics, p. 263. 

* Described and mapped in his Geological Researches in China, Mongolia, and 
Japan, pp. 43-45. 
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before Christ, may have been the first rough experience the 
tribes encountered on their arrival. The tradition so nearly 
synchronizes with the account of the Noachian deluge (accord- 
ing to Hales), that many have referred it to that event; and it 
may possibly be the surviving reminiscence of that catastrophe 
brought away from the patriarchal home by the original 
colonists. But there are many indications that the Chinese 
were already on the banks of the Hoang-ho when the Deluge 
occurred. Be this as it may, the possession of her magnificent 
rivers has entailed upon China more frequent, more extensive, 
and more destructive inundations than are known in any other 
country. The earliest traditions are full of tokens that the first 
settlers found large tracts of Northern China overflowed, and 
were obliged to resort to “ lake-dwellings” raised on piles above 
the floods, or to “cave-dwellings” tunnelled into the cliffs of 
clay or limestone that skirted the ravines. In the remote parts 
of the Northwestern provinces and in Mongolia such caves are 
occupied to this day. 

In point of civilization, the early tribes who migrated to 
Eastern Asia, and became the progenitors of the great Cathayan 
empire, were scarcely more like their descendants of the present 
age than the cannibal Celt was like the modern Highlander 
and Welshman, or the barbarous Saxon was like the modern 
Englishman. What we know of them is gathered from the 
traditions preserved by the Chinese historians themselves. Du 
Halde, quoting from native authorities, draws a picture suffi- 
ciently savage:—Men differed but little from brutes; they 
knew their mother, but not their father; the sexes lived in 
common; they fed mainly upon animals taken in the snare or 
the chase; they devoured every part, and drank the blood, and 
wore the skin ; they had no letters, and kept their records with 
knotted cords. The Jesuit missionary Mailla* gives us an 





* Barrow, in his article upon “China” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, gives us 
an account of Pére Mailla’s History, from which we can form some opinion of its 
value: ‘We may take it for granted that when the Emperor Kaung-hee sum- 
moned to Pekin the most learned men of the empire for the purpose of translating 
into the Mantchoo language an abridged history of China from the earliest times, 
those annals only were consulted which were considered as most authentic, namely, 
those which are compiled and published by the college of Han-lin. Pére Mailla 
was one of those missionaries who viewed the Chineze less thruugh the eye of pre- 
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outline equally vivid and somewhat more full :—“ Les premieres 
peuples qui habitérent la Chine, n’en occupérent d’abord que la 
partie septentrionale, qui consiste dans ce que renferme aujour- 
d’hui la province de Chen-si; ils étoient si grossieres et si bar- 
bares qu’ils tenoient beaucoup plus de la béte que de l’homme: 
sans maisons ni chaumiéres, les bois et les campagnes étoient 
leurs demeures ordinaires; ils ne vivoient que des fruits que 
leur fournissoit la terre, ou de la chair crue des animaux qu’ils 
tuoient, dont ils n’avoient pas horreur de boire le sang, et ils se 
garantissoient de la froidure en se revétant de leur peau, sans 
d’autre apprét que celui de la nature. Nulle loi pour leur con- 
duite, nulle régle, nulle discipline; chacun suivoit les mouve- 
mens que sa passion lui inspiroit, et na paroissoit penser qu’a 
la vie purement animale; enfin, ils ne différoient de la brute, 
qu’en ce qu'ils avoient une ame capable de leur inspirer de 
l'aversion pour une telle vie.” 

It appears then that the Chinese themselves place the begin- 
nings of their nation at the lowest point of barbarism. They 
admit a savage origin more distinctly than did the Romans or 
the Greeks. They affirm it. In these reminiscences of the 
earliest age that have survived there is not a trace of civiliza- 
tion; and the only hope for any such development as has 
actually followed is contained in the fact so briefly noted by the 
Jesuit—“ the mind capable of feeling disgust for such a con- 
dition,” and capable, therefore, of attempting to rise above it. 
And yet Chinese civilization seems to have been born of circum- 
stances rather than from any upward tendencies in the Chinese 
mind. There is little satisfaction to be got from trying to con- 
jecture the motives which may have brought the original wan- 
derers to their future home; but whether they were pushed on 





judice than most of the Jesuits. He was employed by the emperor in making a 
survey of the empire which cost him and his colleagues the labor of ten years; he 
passed forty-five years of luis life in the country, and generally about the court, dur- 
ing which time he made himself perfectly acquainted with the Mantchoo and the Chi- 
nese ianguages. When, therefore, Kaung-hee undertook the laudable design of giv- 
ing to his Mantchoo subjects an authenticated history of China in their own language, 
Pére Mailla conceived the idea of proceeding pari passu with a translation of the 
same work into French; and having lived to complete this Herculean labor, it was 
published at Paris after many difficulties and delays by the Abbé Grozier, in four- 
teen large quarto volumes, under the title of Histoire Generale de la Chine.” The 
quotation in the text is taken from the first chapter of this work. 
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by the pressure of populations in the rear, or were led forward 
in quest of more abundant food, or were inspired by mere love 
of adveuture—whatever the driving force, it is plain that they 
came. Perhaps there was no necessity of their staying; but if 
they did stay, there was a necessity of clearing the jungle and 
draining the floods. They accordingly set themselves to the 
task, and in that labor the Central Flowery Kingdom was be- 
gun. Their civilization was born of their work. The clearing 
of the land diminished the supply of wild beasts for food, and 
agriculture became a necessity. Agriculture needed some sort 
of a tool, if no more than a pointed stick. The pointed stick 
could only be fashioned by fire or with an edge of flint. The 
flint-knife required a stone hammer and a skilled workman. 
This indeed was a degree of proficiency they may have reached 
already in their nomadic state, since the stone hammer and flint 
knife must have been needed to shape the bows and arrows and 
spears with which they fought their battles and slaughtered 
their game. And the greater civilizing influence which would 
come from the cultivation of the soil would arise from the 
double fact that it was a new employment and, therefore, a new 
application of handicraft, and that agriculture, unlike hunting, 
was itself a thing of growth, which would require more imple- 
ments and harder labor and quicker processes to satisfy the 
wants of an increasing population. We can easily imagine, 
therefore, how the pointed stick would in course of time be 
improved into a rude shovel or pick or hoe ; and how some 
inventive genius, more brilliant or more lazy than his fellows, 
would finally contrive to attach cattle to it and transform it 
into a plow. All these improvements would be the work of 
time, and of long periods of time. And though we have some 
reason for believing that the ancient Chinese were furnished 
with these first rude implements of husbandry and mechanical 
art at a proportionally earlier period in their national life than 
any other nation of antiquity, yet when after long and slow cen- 
turies they wheeled out from the shadows into the dawn of his- 
tory and stood forth in a light sufficiently clear for us to dis- 
tinguish them, they had hardly yet attained to all these appli- 
ances of an improved condition. At the earliest date in the 
Chinese annals which we have assumed to be in any degree 
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trustworthy—the chieftainship of Fuh-hi, 2852 B. C.—they had 
made but little advance toward the arts of civilized life. But 
that advance, though little, was genuine and substantial. They 
had learned to produce fire by friction, to make clothing of 
skins, to build huts and dig caves; they had contrived a 
method of notation by means of knotted cords, and had done 
something toward clearing and draining the territory they occu- 
pied. From this point forward the advance appears to have 
been much more rapid. The reign of Fuh-hi was itself prolific ; 
better clothing, better homes, better food were among the fruits 
of his sagacity. The knotted cord disappeared and a sort of 
hieroglyphic took its place. Marriage was enjoined, and the 
people were taught to labor. Within two centuries was in- 
vented the famous Cycle of Sixty Years, which has governed all 
Chinese chronology from that time to this, and has been in use, 
therefore, for more than forty-five hundred years—the longest 
chronological era known. Five centuries more, and we find 
them observing the celestial phenomena and recording eclipses. 
By about the same period also the first crude hieroglyphs 
devised by Fuh-hi had grown into more orderly characters 
somewhat resembling the modern, and the people had learned 
to use them in writing. 

This was certainly a rapid advance. And if now we com- 
pare the development of the first five or ten centuries after 
Fuh-hi with the condition of things before him, it will appear 
that a period of, at least, several centuries must be allowed in 
order to cover all that had transpired. The movements of 
tribes are ordinarily slow. The Persian caravans could cross 
the whole breadth of Asia in two hundred and forty-three days ;* 
but the progress of a nomadic people across the same space 
might consume as many years. Hunting tribes do not move 
straightforward over desert and river and mountain range, as 
toward a goal that must definitely and soon be reached. They 
drift to and fro, wherever led by caprice or allured by prey. It 
is not likely that the Chinese marched across the continent like 
a well-ordered colony. They drifted, like other nomads. The 
interval between the Deluge and Fuh-hi, three hundred and 
three years,+ might possibly be sufficient for the slow migration, 


*Gibbon, Decline and Fall, iv, 68. + Hales’ Chronology. 
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the arrival, the selection of territory, and the change from no- 
madic to agricultural. But the evidence suggests a longer 
period ; and it is possible that the original tribes separated from 
the parent stock before the Deluge, and were already located in 
eastern Asia, or were on their way, when that event took place. 
In either case it is plain that the original immigrants were bar- 
barians, and brought no civilization with them; and equally 
plain from their subsequent history that they were not civilized 
by any force from without. Niebuhr charges his opponents 
with having overlooked the fact “ that no single example can be 
brought forward of an actually savage people having independ- 
ently become civilized.” But China appears to be such an 
example. If Rome brought her light from Greece, and Greece 
took hers from Egypt, and Egypt kindled hers at the primitive 
hearthstone of the race in Western Asia, here was an empire 
that borrowed from no other, but lighted her own torch, on her 
own soil. 

In this outline we have traced Chinese history backward, for 
the sake of showing more vividly the contrast between the pres- 
ent enlightenment and the primitive barbarism. With a 
remarkable regularity, the increase of the Empire has been 
accompanied by a parallel increase in the apparatus of civiliza- 
tion. From the earliest times until now, sometimes checked, 
but never entirely interrupted, the progress of the national life 
has made exch century broader and richer than the last in the 
appliances of oriental comfort and art. It is a history which 
might be diagrammed in the form of a triangle, from whose 
apex, lost in the obscurity of primitive myth, the sides would 
slowly diverge to a substantial base resting upon the visible life 
of to-day. 


If now we turn to the other branch of our subject, the re- 
ligious element in Chinese history, we shall be struck with the 
fact that the triangle stands reversed ; and with its apex rest- 
ing on the modern surface, the base retreats into the past, and 
lies somewhere in that mythical antiquity from which the Cen- 
tral Flowery nation emerges—that primeval Enchanted Ground 
which lies between the first man Adam and the first Chinaman 
Fuh-hi. If, looking back from our own times along the periods 
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which stretch into that dim past, the appliances of civilization 
appear less numerous and more rude until they cease altogether, 
on the contrary the knowledge of the true God seems to come 
out more clear and distinct. And we have the remarkable 
phenomenon of barbarous nomads possessing a higher and truer 
comprehension of the Supreme Being than remains to their 
polished and enlightened descendants. 

The first immigrants must have brought with them a knowl- 
edge of God derived immediately from their forefathers in 
Western Asia. But this knowledge was not retained in its com- 
pleteness, and began slowly to fade from the national conscious- 
ness. Judging from the native records themselves, it was not 
till fifteen centuries after the settlement of the country that the 
Chinese began to worship images. The original conception of 
the Supreme Being, which is reflected from the pages of the 
Shu-king, must have suffered a considerable change before any 
such materialistic representation of the Deity could have been 
thought of. Especially is this mora! deterioration apparent 
from the time of Confucius. His immense influence has 
moulded the nation into comformity with maxims of political 
philosophy, and the sense of religion has been proportionally 
enfeebled. He professed to be a statesman, and distinctly de- 
clined the honor of being a religious reformer, or even a religious 
teacher. He would keep on good terms with the gods, but not 
meddle with them. Living himself an upright life, he im- 
pressed upon his disciples rules of behavior that resemble those 
of Chesterfield, axioms of common sense that remind us of 
Franklin, and principles of morals that would have been worthy 
of Seneca or Cato, or even of Paul; and yet on the subject of 
the soul and its higher spiritual relations and its destiny he 
preserved an impenetrable silence, and to this day no man can 
affirm what were his innermost beliefs. ‘‘ The subjects on which 
the Master did not talk,” say the Analects,* “were prodigious 
things, feats of strength, disorder, and spiritual beings.” The 
Emperor Woo-tet rejected Confucianism because it did not 
instruct him about the immortality of the soul and the existence 
of God. The whole vast authority of this wonderful man, 
whose memory has for twenty centuries wielded an immensely 





* Book vii, 20. + Sixth century, A.D. 
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greater power than did his living self, has gone into the scale of 
state-craft, and the national conscience has slackened its hold of 
that which appeared of so little importance to the Master. It 
is a striking spectacle—the hopefulness of Confucius—standing 
there as he did among the oppressions, the cruelties, the mis- 
government and anarchy of those quarrelling provinces,” and 
vainly expecting to stem the tide by teaching the native force 
of virtue. He had a royal faith in human nature which he 
never lost, though he never found the human virtue whose 
effects were to be so magical and potent. It is a melancholy 
comment upon the moral decay of the nation, that even such a 
mind as his could not or would not appreciate the divine power 
of reform which could be found in the knowledge and worship 
af the true God: and did not seem to comprehend what an 
instrument of civilizing force he could have wielded over the 
hearts and lives of his age by insisting on the preservation of 
that knowledge.* 





* “T will mention two important subjects ” says Dr. Legge, the learned editor of 
the Chinese Classics, ‘in regard to which there is a growing conviction in my 
mind that he [Confucius] came short of the faith of the older sages. The first is 
the doctrine of God. This name is common in the She-king and Shoo-king. 7@ or 
Shang-te appears there as a personal being, ruling in heaven and on earth, the 
author of man’s moral nature, the governor among the nations, by whom kings 
reign and princes decree justice, the rewarder of the good and the punisher of the 
bad. Confucius preferred to speak of Heaven. Instances have already been 
given of this. Two others may be cited;—“ He who offends against Heaven has 
none to whom he can pray.” * * * [donot murmur against Heaven. I 
do not grumble against men. My studies lie low and my penetration rises high. 
But there is Heaven; that knows me!” Not once throughout the Analects does 
he use the personal name. I would say that he is unreligious rather than irreligi- 
ous; yet by the coldness of his temperament and intellect in this matter, his in- 
fluence is unfavorable to the development of true religious feeling among the 
Chinese people generally, and he prepared the way for the speculations of the 
literati of medisval and modern times which have exposed tliem to the charge of 
atheism. Secondly, along with the worship of God there existed from the earliest 
historical times the worship of other spiritual beings—especially, and to every 
individual, the worship of departed ancestors. Confucius recognised this as an 
institution to be devoutly observed. * * * The custom must have originated 
from @ belief of the continued existence of the dead. * * * But Confucius 
never spoke explicitly on this subject. He tried to evade it. * * * I incline 
to think that he doubted more than he believed. If the case were not so, it would 
be difficult to account for the answer which he returned to a question as to what 
constituted wisdom. “To give one’s self exrnestly,” sa‘d he, “ to the duties due to 
man, and, while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aluof from them, may be called 
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During the life of Confucius his contemporary Lao-tse was 
dreaming out the system which has since grown into such a 
farrago of jugglery, necromancy, and devil-worship commingled. 
And within five or six centuries more the introduction of 
Buddhism from India completed the triad of religions; and 
these have gone on ever since demoralizing the Empire and 
reducing the theistic beliefs of the people more and more hope- 
lessly to the ordinary pagan level of materialism. At about 
the time of the Norman Conquest of England there occurred one 
of those minor eras of the revival of letters and learning, so 
many of which are chronicled in Chinese history; but the 
majority of the writers were commentators who explained away 
most of the few allusions to the Supreme God that had survived 
from the ancient classics. So often as this process was repeated, 
the nation settled deeper and deeper into ignorance of the true 
God. It may be doubted whether any other people in the 
world have ever so generally lapsed into atheism as have the 
modern Chinese. In all that vast empire there is but one 
temple consecrated to the worship of the Supreme Deity, and 
but one worshiper, the Emperor, who celebrates the pageant 
once a year. But before Confucius, and for some centuries 
after him, this higher form of worship was common among the 
people. The name of God is frequent in both the Shi-king and 
the Shu-king. “Te, or Shang-te, appears there as a personal 
being, ruling in heaven and on earth, the author of man’s moral 
nature, the governor among the nations, by whom kings reiga 
and princes decree justice, the rewarder of the good and the 
punisher of the bad.”"* These appear to have been the earliest 
conceptions of God among the Chinese. And they are so 
inwrought into the very texture of the ancient odes and chron- 
icles, that Confucius himself, who “preferred to speak of 
Heaven” rather than of God, did not expunge them from his 








wisdom.” At any rate, as by his frequent references to Heaven, instead of follow- 
ing the phraseology of the older sages, he gave occasion to many of his professed 
followers to identify God with a principle of reason and the course of nature; so in 
the point now in hand. he has led them to deny, like the Sadducees of old, the 
existence of any spirit at all, and to tell us that their sacrifices to the dead are but 
4n outward form, the mode of expression which the principle of filial piety requires 
them to adopt when its objects have departed this life—Life and Teachings of 
Confucius, pp. 100-102. 
* The whole pas-age is quoted in the preceding note. 
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compilations, but left them just as they stand, to reflect the 
earlier and purer beliefs, The Chinese do indeed to this day 
reverence their classics with an almost superstitious homage; 
but the great Name which they contain has lost its power. 
“Whoever wishes to know,” says Dr. Gutzlaff, “what the 
Chinese retained of the patriarchal creed, has only to read the 
passages in the Yih-She * which refer to Shang-te, the Supreme 
Emperor. * * * The nation would not be in that degraded 
condition in which we find it now if these notions had been 
retained.”+ The mass of the people can rise no higher now in 
their vague remembrance of their ancestors’ God than to wor- 
ship heaven and earth ; and the highest conception of Him now 
recoverable by their acutest philosophers is that of an invisible 
universal Soul to the visible universal Body.t From this con- 
ception downward to the grosser forms of materialism is a 
descensus facilis; and here is where the Chinese are to-day. 
Their knowledge of God is but an infinitesimal fragment of 
that which they possessed when they first entered the country. 
By sheer neglect of it, and sometimes doubtless by wilful abuse, 
that divine knowledge has slowly melted away. They “did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge.” The result has 
been a process of demoralization similar to that which Mr. 
Layard brought to view when he dug out the secrets of Nineveh. 
“Tt is found,” he says, “contrary to the general impression, 
that idolatry was introduced when men had a better knowledge 





* A Chinese historical work in fifty volumes, published 1670. 

+ Remarks on the Yih-She, Journal Royal Asiatic Soc., III, 274. 

¢ See e. g., an Article on Chinese Theology by Rev. T. M’Clatchie, an Efiglish 
missionary in China, Journal Royal Asiatic Soc., XVI, 380. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are as follows: “From the above statements we perceive that 
the Chinese, in common with all other pagan nations, hold— 

1. That there is one Eternal, Ungenerated First Cause of all things. 

2. That this First Cause is Fate, Providence, Nature, The Infinite, Heaven, 
Reason, Incorporeal Reason; an indivisible Unity, an immoveable Mover, Hidden, 
Incomprehensible, Omnipresent, the Root and Author of all things, &c. 

3. That he is the supreme Soul of the whole universe, which is by his presence 
constituted a living animal, endowed with intellect and the power of motion. And, 

4. That matter is eternally associated with him. This First Cause the other 
pagans respectively designate Geoc, Deus, &c., &c., and the Chinese designate him 
Shin.” 

These positions he maintains by very full quotations from standard Chinese 
authors. 
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of the true God than afterwards prevailed ; that it did not grow 
up as a religion of nature, by the ineffectual attempts of men to 
find the true God. But it was introduced as an expedient of 
men, in order to obscure what knowledge of God they possessed, 
because they did not like to retain God in their knowledge. 
This is shown in the fact that the earliest representations of 
God found in these sculptures are the best, and immeasurably 
exceed everything of the kind existing in after ages; especially 
in their approach to the true idea of God.” 

The causes of this decay of the primeval religious knowledge 
are not hard to find. To say nothing of the bias toward evil, 
which was as disastrous a factor in human history then as now, 
there was much in the circumstances and surroundings of 
nomadic life to draw the attention away from such momentous 
subjects and concentrate it upon the immediate struggle for life. 
The thought of God, too, is a subject so vast, so incomprehensi- 
ble, so baffling, that we can readily conceive the pagan mind of 
those early times easily tiring of the lofty pursuit, and “ half in 
sorrow, half in anger” giving over its attempts to hold a knowl- 
edge which was so difficult to manage and sometimes so painful 
in the possession. The apparatus of thought was meagre. The 
language was as rude as the symbols by which men sought to 
express it were imperfect. And with such inadequate means 
for retaining knowledge, it is not wonderful that a primitive 
tribe, quite willing to be relieved of moral restraint, should 
gradually slacken its hold of the knowledge of God. Whether 
this was the actual process by which the early Chinese forgot 
the Jehovah of their fathers, history may never be able to tell 
us; but it does tell us that they forgot Him. Their ancient 
literature bears abundant traces of the fact that they “ once 
knew God ;” their modern literature is still more profusely 
burdened with sad testimony that they know Him no longer. 
We will not delay to confirm the latter part of this statement 
by quotations: and for the former, a few of the examples we 
had selected will suffice. The use of Shang-te and Shin in the 
ancient books can leave little doubt in any mind that they were 
used to describe a supreme personal God. Listen to such a 
prayer as this :—T’ang said: “I, the child Le, presume to use a 
dark-colored victim, and presume to announce to Thee, O most 
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great and sovereign God, that the sinner I dare not pardon, and 
thy ministers, O God, I do not keep in obscurity. The exami- 
ination of them is by thy mind, O God.”* Of the same person 
the Chinese historians have recorded that “in his days the 
seven years’ drought occurred; the principal scribe observed 
that prayer should be offered up. Ching-tang said, ‘I only 
wish for rain on account of the people. If prayer will avail, I 
will offer it myself.’ He. then fasted and cut off his hair and 
nails, riding in a mourning chariot; and binding white reeds 
around him, that he might represent a sacrificial animal, he 
went forth to the wilderness of mulberry bushes and invoked, 
saying, ‘ Let not the lives of the people be forfeited on account cf 
the neglect of one individual.’ He then acknowledged his six 
faults, saying, ‘Is it that my government is extravagant ?—or 
that my people are not properly attended to?—or that my pal- 
aces are too lofty ?—or that my ministers are too numerous ?— 
or that presents are too frequently sent ?—or that sycophants 
abound?’ He had scarcely ceased when the rain fell, to the 
distance of several thousand furlongs’’+ He evidently prayed 
to an invisible God, and believed him to be a personal God. 
Yu the Great, founder of the Hea dynasty, 2205 B.C., “sought 
for able men to honor God.”t The House of Chow showed its 
fitness to assume the reins of empire by seeking men “ who 
should reverently serve God, and appointing them as presidents 
and chiefs of the people.”§ Shun, 2238 B. C., offered sacrifices 
to the Supreme Ruler.| Shin-nong, the successor of Fub-hi, 
about 2787 B. C., “sacrificed, say the Chinese historians, to the 
Supreme Lord in the temple of light." Such tokens of mono- 
theistic beliefs are common in the earliest chronicles and the 
primitive ballads of the Chinese. Along with them are traces 
of other ideas, which sound strangely familiar to minds that are 
accustomed to ponder over the Scripture account of redemp- 
tion. “ Withoat recognizing the ordinances of heaven,” said 





* Confucian Analects, Book xx: i, 3. T’ang was the founder of the Shang dynasty, 
1766 B.C. The “sinner” is the tyrant Kée, the last emperor of the preceding line. 
+ Quoted from Chinese writers by Dr. Medhurst, China, its State and Prospects. 
. 9. 
, ¢ From Chinese authors, Loomis, Confucius and the Chinese Classics, p. 33. 
§ From Chinese authors, Do., p. 34. | Gutzlaff, History of China, i, 84. 
@ Pauthier, Hist. de la Chine, p. 26. 
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Confucius, “it is impossible to be a superior man.”* ‘| He who 
offends against heaven has none to whom he can pray.”+ 
“Though a man may be wicked,” said Mencius, “ yet if he ad- 
just his thoughts, fast, and bathe, he may sacrifice to God.” 
And here is the Golden Rule, in one of the many negative 
forms in which it appears in the teachings of the Master. T'sze- 
kung said, ‘‘ What I do not wish men to do to me, I also wish 
not to do to men.” The Master said, “ T'sze, you have not at- 
tained to that.”{ In his description of the Shi-king, Mr. Hard- 
wick says: “It comprises three hundred and eleven odes 
and other lyrics, for the most part moral in their tone, and 
sometimes breathing, in the midst of tender sentiments and deep 
regrets, a freshness and simplicity entirely characteristic of the 
earliest ages of mankind. The ancient bard appears more con- 
scious than the modern Chinaman of some corruption cleaving 
to the human family as a whole; and here and there we trace 
an ardent aspiration after some more lofty stage of being, which, 
as time went over, was completely stifled by the growing love 
of pelf and the incurable self-sufficiency engendered in the 
heart of the Chinese.”§ As to the origin of this corruption, 
however, the Chinese writings give no sign. M. Pauthier has 
remarked this contrast with the Mosaic account of the fall of 
the race: “So far from admitting the perfection of the first men 
and their fall, the human race according to these traditions has 
arrived at its present state only slowly and by degrees, by los- 
ing some of its primitive forms. Not only here is there no fall, 
but there is progress and development, of nature as well as of 
civilization.” | 

These citations will sufficiently exhibit the spirit which per- 
vades the surviving fragments of early Chinese tradition. It 1s 
manifest that the first immigrants upon Chinese soil brought 
with them a clearer and better knowledge of God than was re- 
tained by their descendants) We cannot otherwise explain 
these frequent allusions in their writings to the Supreme Being. 
To the modern Confucian-Buddhistic-ancestor-worshiping Chi- 
naman, these traces of a better worship must be unintelligible. 
A more painful spectacle could hardly be presented to the 





* Analects, Book xx: iii, 1. + Ibid, Book iii: xiii, 2. ¢ Ibid, Book v: 11. 
§ Christ and Other Masters, Part iii: 17, 18. | Chine, p. 26. 
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Christiat philanthropist than this, of an infant people, destined 
to grow into the most populous of empires, starting on its long 
career equipped with the knowledge of God, and through all 
the forty and perhaps fifty centuries of its history thus far 
steadily improving its material condition with arts, inventions, 
and education, but as steadily letting go of those great moral 
forces by which alone it could successfully grapple with the 
spiritual emergencies which must arise in all human life. Thus 
century by century the great Empire has risen materially, and 
sunk morally. The result is civilization on the one hand and 
paganism on the other; a life, chained to a body of death; an 
artificial glow which illumines the physical side of this life, but 
throws no gleam of hope into the future world; a society whose 
thrift is godless, and whose conscience is dead. 


The suggestions which rise from the study of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, and which remain to be stated, should be regarded rather 
as topics to be investigated, than as conclusions reached. 

1. The possibility of an indigenous civilization. 

2. The peculiar character of a civilization which, however it 
may germinate, grows up independently of the primitive re- 
ligion of the race, and even while the religious sense is going 
through a parallel process of decay. This appears to have 
been the history of the great heathen civilizations, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Assyria, &c., as well as of China. In China 
the knowledge of God appears to have lasted long enough to 
stimulate the first desires of the colonists to better their con- 
dition ; and this may be the true germ of that wonderful and 
yet somewhat unnatural growth. 

8. The study of Chinese antiquities confirms the statements 
of Max Miiller; “If in this spirit we search through the sacred 
ruins of the ancient world, we shall be surprised to find how 
much more of true religion there is in what is called Heathen 
Mythology than we expected.” “The more we go back, the 
more we examine the earliest germs of every religion, the 
purer I believe we shall find the conceptions of the Deity, 
the nobler the purposes of each founder of a new worship.”* 

4. The western origin of the Chinese is made probable by 
the historical traditions pointing to a time when they were 





* Lectures on the Science of Language, second series, pp. 442, 443. 
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wanderers in Central Asia, by their early monotheistic be- 
liefs, which connect directly with the Scriptural revelations of 
God, and must have come from the family of Adam or of 
Noah—by various statements in the institutes of Menu—and 
by certain indications in their language. 

5. The time at which the original colonists of China sepa- 
rated from the parent stock is left in doubt. The dates of 
Chinese history connot be made to harmonize with the com- 
mon chronology of our Bibles. Hales’ chronology puts the 
Deluge in the year 3155 B. C. Between that epoch and the 
date of Fuh-hi, the interval of three centuries may possibly be 
a sufficient allowance of time for the Chinese family to cross 
the deserts and rivers and mountain chains of Central Asia, 
and reach the eastern slope of the continent. It is also con- 
ceivable that this migration may have taken place before the 
Deluge, during the period between Adam and Noah, when the 
populous race must have pushed off its marginal tribes in 
some directions to great distances from the over-burdened 
center. This supposition would be favored by the character 
of the language, which is so unique that it cannot be classified 
as a member of any of the great families of speech _ It is neither 
Semitic, nor Aryan, nor yet Turanian.* It is an outsider, and 
always has been. In the absence of proof, this would certainly 
look as if the Chinese were not present at the building of 
Babel, and had no part in the confusion of tongues) The 
language bears no resemblance whatever to any of the lan- 
guages which trace their lineage to that event. It seems to 
be older and more primitive, as if it branched off from the 
original speech of the race, and then petrified, so to speak, be- 
fore it had time to develop by the inflectional process, as all 
other cultivated languages have done. 

6. A complete investigation of Chinese archeology would 
contribute valuable data toward some of the questions in- 
volved in modern speculation upon Prehistoric Man. It is 
a field which invites labor, and may yet help to decide some of 
the perplexing problems which are continually recurring in the 
study of the primitive life of the race. 





* Whitney, Language and the Study of Language, chap. ix. Max Miller, Science 
of Language, first series, p. 288, 289. 
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Articte IV.— HERBERT SPENCER’S LAWS OF THE 
UNKNOW ABLE. 


First Principles. On the Unknowable. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 


THIs treatise forms the first part of Mr. Spencer’s “ First 
Principles” —a kind of second book of Genesis—written on 
the a priori plan, and one which to us seems to be no improve- 
ment on the first. We have placed the title of this book at the 
head of our Article, because it is one of the best known expo- 
sitions of the nescient philosophy—Mr. Spencer being the great 
prophet of nescience, both in science and in religion. 

When this work first appeared, some seven years ago, it was 
received with considerable applause, even by religious thinkers. 
Mr. Spencer admitted the reality of religion, and insisted upon 
the existence of God. In this respect, the work was an agree- 
able change upon the open war, and undisguised atheism, of 
such men as Comte. It had, too, an aspect of humility. It 
set a limit to many extravagant speculations, by declaring the 
limited nature of our faculties. These things moved many the- 
ologians to look upon the work as a flag of truce, sent out from 
a hitherto hostile camp, and they failed to see that the conces- 
sions to religion amounted to absolutely nothing, while the 
demands from it were such as to render true piety impossible. 
Not that Mr. Spencer, when he introduced this Trojan horse, 
intended this result; but such is nevertheless the outcome of 
the doctrine. For we consider this theory of nescience, which 
so many of our scientific men and young thinkers hold, as per- 
nicious as any in all speculation; more so than the hardy old- 
fashioned atheism, because it is more decorous in appearance, 
and more specious in argument, while it is identical in the final 
result. The first is a precipice, bold and naked, over which 
one may plunge, if he chooses, but not unconsciously ; the sec- 
ond is the same precipice covered over with snow, not strong 
enough to save one from the abysses, but powerful, by its seem- 
ing safety, to lure him to destruction. 
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This Know-Nothing doctrine is as old as philosophy; but 
the philosophy of the doctrine has changed with time. For- 
merly the difficulty was external, now it is internal. _“ We can- 
not know anything,” the old sceptics used to say, ‘“ because as 
much and as good evidence can be brought against any propo- 
sition as for it; and hence the mind must remain in eternal bal- 
ance between two opinions.” But the fault was in the evi- 
dence, not in the mind. The contradictions of the testimony 
embarrassed the judge. 

Now, all this has changed. The difficulty is no longer exter- 
nal, but internal. The criticism of fact has been exchanged for 
the criticism of faculty. The nescientist no longer inquires 
whether reality exists, but contents himself with the humbler 
question whether we have any faculties for knowing it, suppo- 
sing it to exist. As a result of this intellectual inventory, men- 
tal limits have been discovered, and all knowledge of the real 
is said to lie beyond them. By the constitution of the mind 
itself, we are forever prohibited from reaching reality. Phe- 
nomena are all we know, and these when analyzed to the bot- 
tom, can never give us things as they are, or “things in them- 
selves.” Between appearances or things as we know them, and 
the hidden reality behind them, an impassable gulf is fixed. 

This form of nescience began with Kant. He taught that 
there are forms of thought and sensibility in the mind, which 
determine the form of our knowledge, something as a mould 
gives shape to a cast. The matter of anything, as an iron ball, 
is one thing; the form is quite another. So the content, or 
matter, of our knowledge, is given by the things known; but 
the form, which is entirely different, is given by the mind itself. 
Hence all our knowledge is a composite, of which the two fac- 
tors are the external thing, and the internal form. What the 
thing is, apart from this form, or what it is “in itself,” is, 
and must be—to use the established phrase—“ unknown and 
unknowable.” Moreover, as it is conceivable that other orders 
of intelligence should differ from the human, we can never be 
certain that our knowledge has universal validity. We think 
things in the relation of cause and effect, of substance and attri- 
bute, &c.; but these relations are only forms of our thought, 
and correspond to no reality in the thing. Hence all our 
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knowledge is true only for us; at least we can never be sure 
that it is true for other orders of being. 

This doctrine, in its essential features, is identical with that 
of relativity, upon which Mr. Spencer relies for the support of 
his theory. A criticism of the one is a criticism of the other. 
Indeed this relativity is derived directly from the teachings of 
Kant, and just here we have a word to say. This later form of 
the doctrine, as it appears in the works of Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Spencer, has far less logical and metaphysical value than 
the earlier form as taught by Kant. In his works one com- 
monly finds good sense, and good logic. The arguments are 
not merely logical, but real We may not admit their validity, 
but at the same time we feel that they have a genuine momen- 
tum, and are not a logical play on words. In passing to the 
relativity philosophy, one is .ensible of a change in this respect. 
There seems to be a kind of intellectual shuffling going on, a 
playing fast and loose with words as with the “absolute,” “ infi- 
nite,” “conditioned,” “unconditioned,” &c. This makes one 
regard many of the conclusions as he does the celebrated one 
that the minute hand of a watch can never pass the hour hand ; 
to overturn them is difficult, but to believe them is impossible. 
We certainly see the ghost according to programme, but cannot 
rid ourselves of the conviction that concave mirrors and magic 
lanterns are at the bottom of the show. Kant shows us real 
existences fighting; the relativist shows us shadows. These 
indulge in most dazzling fence, and seem to cleave each other 
through and through; but no blood is drawn, and nobody is 
hurt. 

Armed with a knowledge of our mental limits, Mr. Spencer, 
following in the wake of Hamilton and Mansel, proceeds to 
charge all our familiar conceptions with involving contradic- 
tions, and intellectual Aari-kari. A further analysis of our 
faculties reveals to his searching gaze a pack of mental impos- 
tors, who, by some hocus-pocus have contrived to shuffle them- 
selves into such universal acceptance that most men regard 
them as necessary truths. But these villains are usurpers never- 
theless; and having the bad taste to contradict our philoso- 
pher, they very naturally excite his wrath. He at once brands 
them as “pseudo-ideas,” keeps them just long enough to give 
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evidence against themselves—which is assumed to be the only 
true evidence they can give—and then, turns them out of 
doors. We notice that they are occasionally smuggled in to 
help the prosecution, but are forbidden to say a word for the 
defence. This is the last feather. After being convicted of 
harboring “ pseudo-ideas,” the mind feels the propriety of being 
humble. For the present, our only hope is that as these neces- 
sary truths, alias pseudo-ideas, are such liars, they may have 
lied when they spoke against themselves. 

The authority for this summary ejection seems to be that 
these truths cannot be pictured by the imagination, and so are 
“unthinkable,” and “ inconceivable.” Horsed upon this test 
of knowledge, Mr. Spencer gallops gaily out of the a priort 
country, but like the famous John Gilpin is carried farther 
than he cares to go, before he dismounts. Can anything be 
more mocking to an exact thinker than this claim, that nothing 
shall be admitted to the rank of knowledge which cannot 
come before the representative faculty? What is the image of 
motion? or emotion? or relation? or force? or cause? or 
law? or existence? Yet these, and a multitude of other ideas, 
all absolutely without the imagination, do constantly enter 
into the exactest reasonings, each one keeping its place, without 
any danger, nay without any possibility, of being confounded 
with another. Now are we to claim that all knowledge into 
which these “unthinkable ideas” enter, is only illusion ? 
Either that, or we must allow that we can have certain know- 
ledge which is yet “unconceivable.” In fact it is the attempt 
to apply this test to ideas to which it has no application, which is 
at the bottom of Kant’s antinomies, Hamilton’s contradictions, 
and the general assortment of inconceivabilities which Mr. 
Spencer tries to saddle upon our reason. 

A good illustration of the value of this test is given in his 
criticism of the atheistic, pantheistic, and theistic theories, of 
the origin of the universe. 

Mr. Spencer believes that there isa soul of truth even in 
the falsest view, and that every creed, if analyzed, would be 
found to agree in something, even with its seeming contradic- 
tions. “To doubt this would discredit too profoundly the 
average human intelligence.” Hence, if we should lay aside 
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from the various creeds all that is peculiar to each, and find 
that in which they all agree, this common article of faith 
would possess the very highest claim to our acceptance. Accord- 
ingly he summons the atheist, pantheist, and theist, in turn, 
to appear for cross-examination. 

Between atheist and theist, it would seem a hopeless task 
to look for common ground, something like harmonizing yes 
and nu; but great is logic, and Mr. Spencer is equal to the 
task. The result of the examination is the proof that “ not 
only is no current hypothesis tenable, but also that no tenable 
hypothesis can be framed.” The “soul of truth” existing in 
these diverse statements, is that none of the parties know 
anything about the matter. Thisis what they have always been 
trying to say, but were never able clearly to enunciate it until 
Mr. Spencer helped them. An omnipresent mystery behind 
the universe, unexplained and unexplainable, is the ultimate 
religious truth, the one in which all conflicting creeds agree. 

We believe that a comparison of religions would show more 
than a common belief in mystery, even a belief in power, and 
will, as well. It is not a mystery, but a good being of some 
kind, that men have reverenced; it is not a mystery, buta 
demon, that they have feared. Superstition has not stored 
the universe with mysteries, but with persons. Will-power 
behind phenomena, is the ultimate idea of all religions whether 
false or true. 

But leaving this question, what is the reason for involving 
atheist, pantheist, and theist in a common condemnation? Be- 
cause they all postulate the inconceivable idea of self-exist- 
ence. Each assumes either the creation or the creator to be 
self-existent ; and hence each view is equally untenable. “ Dif- 
fering so widely as they seem to do, the atheistic, pantheistic, 
and theistic hypotheses contain the same ultimate element, 
It is impossible to avoid making the assumption of self-exist- 
ence somewhere: and whether that assumption be made 
nakedly, or under complicated disguises, it is equally vicious, 
equally unthinkable” (p. 36). 

We suspect that neither atheist, pantheist, nor theist would 
be very much frightened by such argument as this. For 
whether it be unthinkable or not, it is one of the strongest 
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affirmations of the mind that there is self-existence some- 
where; the question between the theist and his opponents 
being, where that self-existence is to be found. It is in the 
material universe, say the atheist and the pantheist. That 
cannot be, says the theist. The visible universe bears every 
mark of dependence. There must be some being, apart from 
these phenomena, uncaused and independent. Stop, says Mr. 
Spencer. “If we admit that there can be something uncaused, 
there is no reason to assume a cause for anything” (p. 87). 
That is to say, if one should teach that space and time, which 
bear no marks of origination or dependence, are uncaused, he 
must also believe that plants and animals, which bear the 
plainest marks of dependence, are equally uncaused exist- 
ences, and need no explanation. ‘ Those who cannot conceive 
a self-existent universe, and who therefore assume a creator as 
the source of the universe, take for granted that they can 
conceive a self-existent creator” (p. 35). Is it possible that 
this is Mr. Spencer’s reading of the law of causation? Does 
that law commit us to any such absurdity as an infinite series 
of causes? Plainly not. The application of that law, is well 
marked and defined. It is not existence, as such, that demands 
acause, but a changing existence. Could the universe be 
brought to a complete stand-still, so that there should be no 
change whatever, then the demand for a cause would never 
arise. It is extrance and exit only, that give rise to this de- 
mand. Whatever manifests them, must have its cause; what- 
ever does not, can dispense with a cause. If not, why does 
Mr. Spencer place an “absolute reality” behind the universe 
at all, as the cause of its phenomena? and why does he look 
upon that “absolute reality” as uncaused? “If we admit there 
can be something uncaused, there is no reason to assume a 
cause for anything.” Either the “absolute reality,” or the 
dictum, must leave. And now, as the universe is but a vast 
aggregation of events, of entrances into, and exits from, exist- 
ence, let the reader judge, whether Mr. Spencer is justified 
in dismissing the atheistic, pantheistic, and theistic hypotheses 
‘ as equally untenable; or whether the theist is not right in 
passing behind this vast aggregation of events, called the uni- 
verse, to a supreme and unchangeable author? Surely a test 
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of *knowledge, which overlooks this most patent distinction 
between the wave, and the abiding deep below it, is not a 
trustworthy one; especially since, as we have intimated, it 
bites off its own nose. For Mr. Spencer apparently believes 
that his “absolute reality” is self-existent; which assump- 
tion, by his own reasoning, makes the “absolute reality” an 
“untenable hypothesis,” involving “symbolic conclusions of 
the illegitimate order.” 

As a result of his criticism of scientific and religious ideas, 
he concludes that a “fundamental reality” underlies the uni- 
verse ; and that this is “ unknown and unknowable.” Religion 
ends in mystery; science ends in mystery; and our highest 
wisdom is to recognize that this mystery is utterly inscrutable. 

Mr. Spencer is not an idealist. He insists as strongly upon 
the existence o/ a “ fundamental reality,” as upon our ignorance 
of its nature. “It is rigorously impossible to conceive that 
our knowledge is a knowledge of appearances only, without at 
the same time conceiving a reality of which they are appear- 
ances; for appearance without reality is unthinkable” (p. 88). 
Now it seems to us that this Know-Nothing position is the most 
untenable possible; that Mr. Spencer has been so flushed with 
his victory over the “ pseudo-ideas,” as to push the rout too far ; 
and, in attempting to drive them into the abysses, has tumbled 
in along with them. Our purpose then is to show that he must 
either go farther, or not so far; that he must either adopt ab- 
solute idealism or admit the objective validity of our knowledge 
of things. Todeny a thing to thought, and save it to exist- 
ence, is. impossible; for—to risk a logical paradox—nothing, 
which is said to exist, can be declared unknown, until some- 
thing is known about it. In his present position this modern 
Samson parallels the ancient by pulling the temple on his own 
head. 

Mr. Spencer further supports his theory by an appeal to the 
doctrine of relativity. But, before proceeding to examine 
this doctrine, we must guard the reader against confounding 
the incomprehensible, that is, the unexplainable, with the 
unknowable. This is a confusion, which, though appearing 
elsewhere, is especially manifest in pages 68-73. The explana 
tions of science are only classifications of particular facts, un- 
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der one more general. So we explain the sinking of a stone, 
or the rise of a cork in water, the fall of a body, or the rise of 
a balloon, the flow of the rivers, the swell of the tides, and the 
motions of the planets, all by referring them to the general 
fact of gravitation. This is the nature of all scientific explana- 
tions. But clearly such a process must come down to an ulti- 
mate fact at last, which cannot be included in any other, and 
so must remain unexplainable, but not, as Mr. Spencer inti- 
mates, unknowable. For though we cannot give the rationale 
of that final fact, by the supposition we know it as a fact. 
The that or what may be known, though we are in the pro- 
foundest ignorance of the how or why. And so we can have a 
good deal of certain knowledge of the incomprehensible. To 
return to our illustration, the fact of gravity, the law of its 
variation, the fact that it includes all the particular facts men- 
tioned, these are abundantly certain, but gravity itself is as in- 
comprehensible as the Deity. A recollection of this fact, that 
the incomprehensible is not the unknowable, will, as we 
shall see, break the force of many of Mr. Spencer’s weight- 
iest arguments. 

But what is this famous relativity which convicts all our 
beliefs of “ fetishism,” and turns our knowledge out of 
doors ? 

_ Asa philosophical doctrine, it is not well-defined, but is in 
fact a combination of several doctrines, some of which are not 
only true but truisms, while the rest look marvellously like 
something “ pseud.” 

Sometimes it means that we can only know things as related 
to ourselves, that is, that we have only such knowledge as our 
faculties can give us. In one sense this is axiomatic. All 
knowledge implies a thing to be known, and a faculty for 
knowing it. Clearly then, we can only know those things, or 
properties of things, which are adjusted or related to our fac- 
ulties. An eye could not see sound, an ear could not hear 
vision. It is said that there are sounds of so high a pitch as to 
be above the limits of our hearing, and others of so low a pitch 
as to be below them. Our knowledge of sound then is relative, 
for we hear only those notes which are properly related to the 
ear. It is very conceivable that there should be organisms 
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which should perceive sounds that range far above the limits of 
our hearing, and perhaps none of those which we hear. Now 
in each case, the knowledge of sound is relative; but are we to 
say then that neither party knows anything about sound? Two 
men stand on the shore, and look seaward. One has stronger 
vision than the other, and so the range of sight is relative, but 
real. Certainly it would not be claimed that because one sees 
farther than the other, both see nothing. Plainly, nescience 
finds no support in this interpretation of the doctrine of rela- 
tivity. Let there be other beings than men, whose faculties far 
outrun ours, the fact does not cast discredit on what knowledge 
our faculties do give us. 

But, under this statement of the doctrine, lurks another, 
which, though seldom put in plain statement, means this; our 
faculties, both the perceptive and the thinking, do not give us 
the objective reality of things. 

In this statement we recognize at once the mental forms of 
Kant. Let us see the logical result of such teaching. 

Matter is said to have form: has it really form? It has for 
us, says the Know-Nothing, but it has no form in itself. Some 
higher intelligence might see it as formless. Then the form 
which I attribute to it is a phantom of my own creation. 

Matter is said to resist: has it really any such power? Again 
the answer is that matter “in itself,” has no such power. We 
must conclude then that the resistance of matter is a fiction of 
the mind that affirms it, as ghosts exist only in the eye that 
sees them. 

The line of argument is evident. We have but to call up in 
turn the various attributes of matter and win from the Know- 
Nothing the confession that all we think we find in matter is 
but the shadow of the mind itself, But how then do we know 
that there is any “fundamental reality,” or “ thing in itself.” 
If all that we do know is imaginary, there seems to be no good 
reason for supposing that what we don’t know is real. If 
mental limits or forms can create so much, it is very credible 
that they can create the thing outright. 

But it is urged, the same thing produces diverse effects upon 
different organisms; and as the reality can't be like all the 
reports given of it, it is most reasonable to suppose it like none 
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of them. White light, falling on different objects, has no ten- 
dency to make them all of the same color, but rather makes the 
particular color of each more vivid ; the blue becomes bluer and 
the green greener, &c. If we suppose persons to have eyes that 
see only blue or green, the judgment would undoubtedly be, 
everything is blue or green. Now here we have an illustration 
of the unknown reality (white light) producing effects altogether 
diverse from itself, and from each other (blue light, green 
light). 

There are a few stock objections of this kind, which are of 
as much value to the Know-Nothing as the “small child” is to 
the associational psychologist, or the charges of “ fetishism,” 
“anthropomorphism,” and “ bibliolatry,” are to the theological 
iconoclast. But what do they amount to? Supposing such a 
queer lot of eyes to exist, where is the contradiction? If light 
is said to be blue, green, &c., it is only the truth; light is blue, 
and green. The error would be in affirming it to be only blue 
or green. If this error be avoided, there is no contradiction, 
and no ground for nescience. It is only saying that one eye is 
adopted to the blue ray, and the other to the green. 

The same reasoning applies to all the other objections, which 
the Know-Nothing is in the habit of urging against the truth of 
the senses. As a result of these considerations, we hold that he 
must either advance, or retreat. Between absolute idealisin, 
and the admission that our knowledge of things is real, there is 
no middle ground. No mental form, and no relativity of 
thought, can bridge the bottomless pit between. 

But do you mean to say that you have an “absolute” knowl- 
edge of things? That you know the thing “in itself’? What 
an “absolute” knowledge, &., may be, we are not certain. 
We only mean to say that what we seem to find in a thing is 
really there. We suspect though that this “absolute,” “thing 
in itself,” “ fundamental reality,” &c., in the way in which the 
terms are used, are really the very pseudest of pseudo-ideas. 
We are writing upon a table which has legs, leaves, top, cover, 
&e. This, we know. If there be any ghostly, absolute,-funda- 
mental-reality-thing-in-itself, table, lurking around the real one, 
we are happy to admit that we know nothing about it. Our 
claim is that what we see in things is in them; and thata 
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denial of this leads inevitably to what Mr. Spencer calls the 
“insanities of idealism.” His claim that “it is impossible to 
get rid of the consciousness of an actuality lying behind 
appearances,” and that “from this impossibility results our 
indestructible belief in that actuality” (p. 97), will in no wise 
save him from the abysses. We have an irrepressible belief 
that we see things as they are; and if we could get rid of one 
belief we could get rid of the other. His fundamental reality 
must either come into knowledge, or go out of existence. 

But in insisting upon the validity of our knowledge of matter, 
we do not mean ‘to say that we know all about it. As we have 
said, all knowledge implies both a thing to be known, and a 
faculty for knowing it. For sight, or sound, there must be the 
external vibration, and the adapted organ. It is very credible 
that new senses would reveal to us properties now unknown. 
Matter may have a million aspects of which we can now form 
no idea; it may even have a thought or thinking side; of this 
we say nothing. But whatever sides it may, or may not, have, 
it certainly has those which we see. To be sure, we know only 
phenomena or appearances—two words which are saturated 
with illusion—but then things appear as they are, and not as 
they are not. Indeed,why shouldn’t they? Why not perceive 
the very thing, instead of some phantom which has no likeness 
to the thing whatever? 

+ The same general observation is to be made with reference to 
the laws of pure thought, to which this same form of relativity 
has been applied. We always think things in certain relations, 
as one or many, as substance or attribute, as cause or effect, as 
necessary or contingent. These are the categories, the neces- 
sary affirmations, of the human mind. But the Know-Nothing 
says that these, while true for us, may not be true for other 
orders of being. We admit that they may be unknown, and 
so inapplicable, to other intelligences; who may think things 
in altogether different relations; but our categories cannot be 
false for them unless they know them. A thing of which one 
has no knowledge, is neither false nor true for him, but simply 
unknown. Philosophy would have been saved from a great 
deal of confusion on this point, had it been kept in mind that 
false and true apply only to the knowable, or the known. 
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But if these hypothetical beings—in whose existence we have 
not much faith—can understand the meaning of our categories, 
then it is impossible that they should perceive them to be false. 
There may be beings who have no idea of number, and to them 
the equation 8 x 2 = 6 would present no idea whatever, and so 
would be neither true nor false, but unintelligible. But for all 
who have the idea of number, 3X 2=6 everywhere, and 
always. “ What presumption!” says the Know-Nothing. “Do 
you mean to say that the laws of our thought are true for all 
intelligence?” Precisely that; and which, “ we ask in return,” 
is the greater presumption, to teach that 8 x 2 = 6 everywhere 
and always, or to teach that in some corner or cranny of the 
universe, and for some transcendent intelligence, 8 x 2= 77? 
There may be beings whose thought processes compare with 
ours, as the speed of the lightning with the pace of the snail ; 
but the conclusions we reach in our slow advance are as true 
as theirs, though grasped with the swiftness of light. We 
refrain from imposing our categories upon other beings, but 
insist that they are nevertheless true. To deny this, is to com- 
mit intellectual suicide; to identify light and darkness, cosmos 
and chaos, being and blank. 

Sometimes relativity is interpreted to mean that we cannot 
know pure being—that is, being without attributes—but only 
the properties of being. 

This we conceive is not an exact statement of our knowledge. 
It is not true that we know attributes alone, but rather we 
know being as possessing attributes. Thus we do not know 
redness, hardness, squareness, but a red, hard, square, thing, 
But let the doctrine stand as stated, still nescience derives no 
support from it. We cannot know pure being, for the sufficient 
reason that there is no such thing to know. All this talk about 
pure being, arises from a pernicious habit into which thinkers 
fall, of thinking that whatever can be separated in thought, can 
also be repeated in fact. A beam has an upper and lower side, 
either of which can be thought of separately, but no beam can 
exist without both sides. Being, without attribute, is as impos- 
sible as a stick without two ends; and to argue about pure 
being, is as absurd as to talk of pure “ upper-sideness,” or pure 
“one-endness.” But supposing such a fiction to exist, we 
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cheerfully admit that we can know nothing about it; nor 
would we be much distressed at the loss. Matter or spirit, the 
finite or the infinite, apart from their properties or powers, 
excite very little curiosity in our minds. Imagine a metaphys- 
ical engineer, who, knowing how his engine is made, how it 
works, what it can do, &., should say that this is no knowl- 
edge at all, and insist upon knowing the “ absolute” engine, or 
engine “in itself” But if any one still believes that pure being 
is not pure nonsense, and is grieved at his inability to know it, 
we could not find it in our hearts to disturb so profound a sor- 
row. For ourselves, however, if the relativist will allow us to 
know—not being in itself, but the powers, the properties of 
being, we are content. But care must be taken that the Know- 
Nothing, after he has succeeded in heaping opprobrium on a 
pretended knowledge of abstract being, does not slyly carry it 
over to concrete being also. If he does, and denies that we 
know even the real properties of being, then, as we have shown, 
he is on the highway to the “insanities of idealism.” 

Again, the doctrine sometimes reads, we know not things, 
but their relations. This is the most prominent form of the 
doctrine in Mr. Spencer’s work. 

On this position, the most obvious comment is, that it does 
\not appear how a relation can be discerned between unknown 

bings. If one stick is known to be twelve feet long, and 
another to be four, the relative lengths can be determined. 
But suppose nothing be known of the length of either, what 
relation can be deduced? Clearly, a knowledge of things must 
precede a knowledge of relations; and, on the other hand, all 
knowledge of relations ‘must vanish with the knowledge of 
things. At all events, a known relation between unknown 
things, would be an intellectual curiosity. 

Mr. Spencer proceeds to defend this position by the follow- 
ing fallacies. ‘Every complete act of consciousness, besides 
distinction and relation, also implies likeness. Before it can 
‘become an idea, or constitute a piece of knowledge, a mental 
state must not only be known as separate in kind from certain 
foregoing states to which it is known as related by succession; 
but it must further be known as of the same kind with certain 
other foregoing states. * * * In brief, a true cognition is pos- 
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sible only through an accompanying recognition. Should it be 
objected that if so, there cannot be a first cognition, and hence 
no cognition, the reply is, that cognition proper arises gradu- 
ally—that during the first stage of incipient intelligence, before 
the feelings produced by intercourse with the world have been 
put in order, there are no cognitions strictly so called” (p. 79). 
Does this reply meet the objection? If all cognition presup- 
poses recognition, a first cognition is a manifest impossibility. 
If to cognize we must recognize—that is, cognize over again, 
where do we get the material of that recognition? Again, if 
“cognition proper” arise gradually in childhood, why may it 
not arise gradually in manhood as well? The fact is Mr. Spen- 
cer means by “cognition proper” classification, which is an 
entirely different thing from cognition. This will appear more 
clearly in our next quotation. His answer to this objection, is 
a good specimen of a favorite method with the associational 
psychologists. Whenever one of their fundamental assump- 
tions is contradicted by the experience of manhood, it is easy 
to say that in infancy—a period of which anything can be 
affirmed, since nothing is remembered—it was strictly true. 
This is certainly improving the early years to the utmost. The 
“small child” is put into the associational mill, and, after a little 
brisk grinding, is brought out with a complete set of mental 
furniture. When the critic reaches the spot he is blandly told 
that it is all done and the machinery put away, and that any 
search on his part will be useless. 

Mr. Spencer continues: “Should it be still further objected 
that if cognition presupposes recognition, there can be no cogni- 
tion, even by an adult, of an object never before seen ; there is 
still the sufficient answer that in so far as it is not assimilated 
to previously-seen objects, it is not known, and that it is 
known in so far as it is assimilated tothem. * * * An 
animal hitherto unknown is yet recognized as belonging to one 
of the larger divisions—mammals, birds, reptiles, or fishes; or, 
should it be so anomalous that its alliance with any of these is 
not determinable, it may yet be classed as vertebrate or inverte- 
brate ; or if it be one of those organisms of which it is doubtful 
whether the animal or vegetable characteristics predominate, it 
is still known as a living body; even should it be questioned 
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whether it is organic, it remains beyond question that it is a 
material object, and it is cognized by being recognized as such. 
Whence it is manifest that a thing is perfectly known only 
when it is in all respects like certain things previously observed ; 
that in proportion to the number of respects in which it is un- 
like them, is the extent to which it is unknown; and that hence 
when it has absolutely no attribute in common with anything 
else, it must be absolutely beyond the bounds of knowl- 
edge” (p. 80). 

Omitting the minor confusions in this statement, the leading 
one is that which we have already noticed, the confounding of 
the unexplainable, or unclassifiable, with the unknowable. 
Plainly, we can only give a rationale of classifiable facts, for 
explanation is only classification ; but the facts must be known 
as facts before they can be classified. A thing in which we 
detect no likeness to other things, is not an unknowable thing, 
but an unclassified thing. To say that this thing can only be 
cognized by being recognized as matter, and that if this common 
tie were removed then we could not know it, is only to deny it 
to our perceptive faculties, and delude ourselves into thinking 
that this is a failure of the knowing power. 

Upon a full survey of Mr. Spencer’s view that we cannot 
know things in themselves, it seems to us utterly untenable. 
The alternatives are reality or idealism. The law of thought 
which warrants our belief in the existence of a thing warrants 
the assertion of something about it. After eliminating the 
paralogisms which cluster around that “ pseud” abstraction, or 
pure nonsense, which he calls absolute being, and after guard- 
ing against the confounding of terms, we come at last to a 
number of truths and truisms all of which we would gladly 
have admitted beforehand. 

But supposing nescience to fail in science, it does not follow 
that it fails in religion. Mr. Spencer is peculiarly severe on the 
impiety of supposing that we know anything about the Deity. 
Owing to the peculiar nature of the problem, relativity has 
done some of its loftiest tumbling over the question, “ Is God 
an object of knowledge?” 

If there be a God, he must be “first cause,” “infinite,” and 
“absolute.” This is the fundamental proposition. “ But” says 
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Mr. Spencer, quoting from Mr. Mansel, “these three concep- 
tions, the cause, the absolute, the infinite, all equally indispen- 
sable, do they not imply contradictions to each other, when 
viewed in conjunction, as attributes of one and the same being? 
A cause cannot, as such, be absolute: the absolute cannot, as 
such, be cause. The cause, as such, exists only in relation to 
its effect; the cause is a cause of the effect; the effect is an 
effect of the cause. On the other hand, the conception of the 
absolute implies a possible existence out of all relation. We 
attempt to escape from this apparent contradiction, by introduc- 
ing the idea of succession in time. The absolute first exists by 
itself, and afterward becomes a cause. But here we are checked 
by the third conception, that of the infinite. How can the in- 
finite become that which it was not from the first? If causa- 
tion is a possible mode of existence, that which exists without 
causing is not infinite; that which becomes a cause has passed 
beyond its former limits” (p. 89). 

On the next page Mr. Spencer, still quoting from Mansel, 
after having proved that the absolute cannot be unconscious, 
proves, that it cannot be conscious either. For “consciousness 
is conceivable only as a relation. There must be a conscious 
subject, and an object of which he is conscious. The subject 
is a subject to the object; the object is an object to the 
subject; and neither can exist by itself as the absolute. This 
difficulty, again, may be for the moment evaded, by distin- 
guishing between the absolute as related to another, and the 
absolute as related to itself. The absolute, it may be said, 
may possibly be conscious, provided it is only conscious 
of itself, But this alternative is, in ultimate analysis, no less 
self-destructive than the other. For the object of consciousness, 
whether a mode of the subject’s existence or not, is either 
created in, and by, the act of consciousness, or has an existence 
independent of it. In the former case, the object depends upon 
the subject, and the subject alone is the true absolute. In the 
latter case, the subject depends upon the object, and the object 
alone is the true absolute. Or if we attempt a third hypothesis, 
and maintain that each exists independently of the other, we 
have no absolute at all, but only a pair of relatives ; for coéxis- 
tence, whether in consciousness or not, is itself a relation” 


(p. 40). 
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We have often wondered whether Mr. Mansel when he wrote 
this, or Mr. Spencer when he quoted it, was really serious or 
not. For with the exception of Mr. Mill’s famous conclusion 
that matter is known only as a modification of mind, and mind 
is a product of matter, this is the finest specimen of amphibious 
logic we have ever met with. Mr. Spencer begins by assum- 
ing that there is an absolute, and ends by telling us that there 
is no absolute; “for coéxistence whether in consciousness or 
not is itself a relation.” From this the conclusion is irresistible, 
that now, there is no absolute in the universe, and never will 
be, until God has cast all created being back into nothingness. 
For we exist, God coéxists, and so is not absolute but relative, 
and hence knowable. But if this thing which can only exist 
alone, be the true absolute, Mr. Spencer is very right in saying, 
that we cannot know it. For, you see, the absolute cannot be 
the absolute, until we have become non-existent; and then, 
there would be very grave obstacles to our pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

But the absolute with which Mr. Spencer begins the para- 
graph is one that can coéxist, at least we must suppose so; for 
it is incredible, that he meant to waste all this argument on a 
non-existence. The conception of this absolute, he says, “ im- 
plies a possible existence out of all relation.” Mark! not an 
actual existence out of relation, but a possible one; that is, an 
existence dependent on nothing else. This absolute we cannot 
know, because of the hostility of the idea of first cause. 

Now why do we affirm an absolute being at all? Only as 
the support of contingent or related being. What kind of an 
absolute do we affirm? Not one out of all relation, but out of 
necessary or dependent relation. Mr. Spencer recognizes this 
in his definition, and forgets it in his application. In the defi- 
nition it is what holds no necessary relation. “Its conception 
implies a possible existence apart from all relation.” In the 
reasoning, it becomes that which is apart from all relation ; as 
in the example quoted; “ coéxistence, whether in consciousness 
or not, is itself a relation.” Now the absence of restriction, not 
the absence of relation, is the characteristic of the only absolute 
that can be rationally affirmed. The only absolute being we 
know, is found in causal connection with the universe. We 
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rise to that being by the law of causation, but, forsooth, we can. 
not leave it by the same law. This absolute of Mr. Spencer is 
the veriest ingrate. It owes its existence to the law of causa- 
tion, for we should never affirm an absolute, except as the sup- 
port of related being; and now, like some naughty children, it 
refuses to acknowledge its parentage. At the bare mention of 
cause, it begins to bristle up, puts on airs, and declares that, be- 
ing absolute, it knows nothing of causes. Clearly such an 
absolute as we have mentioned, one without restriction, may 
unquestionably become a cause. Of course such an absolute 
God will be in relation to his creation, and so will be knowable, 
for we are allowed to know the relative. 

Hamilton and Mansel taught that our conception of the abso- 
lute is purely negative. Mr. Spencer, seeing that this view 
must lead to a negation of the absolute, sets himself to oppose 
it. In so doing he comes very near what we conceive to be the 
true doctrine of the absolute, but in saving the doctrine mows 
off his own legs. He says (p. 91): 

“Our conception of the relative itself disappears, if our con- 
ception of the absolute is a pure negation. * * * * It is admit- 
ted, or rather contended, that the consciousness of a relation 
implies a consciousness of both the related members. If we 
are required to conceive the relation between the relative and 
non-relative, without. being conscious of both, we are in fact 
required to compare that of which we are conscious with that 
of which we are not conscious; the act itself being an act of 
consciousness, and only possible through a consciousness of 
both its objects. What then becomes of the assertion that ‘the 
absolute is conceived merely by a negation of conceivability,’ 
or as ‘the mere absence of the conditions under which con- 
sciousness is possible?’ If the absolute is present in thought 
only as a mere negation, then the relation between it and the 
relative becomes unthinkable, because one of the terms of the 
relation is absent from consciousness. And if this relation is 
unthinkable, then is the relative itself unthinkable for want of 
its antithesis; whence results the disappearance of all thought 
whatever.” 

Mark! we are forever told that we can never be conscious of 
the absolute. “It is thus manifest that a consciousness of the 
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absolute is equally self-contradictory with that of the infinite.’ 
“Tt is thus manifest that, even if we could be conscious of the 
absolute, we could not possibly know that it is the absolute: 
and, as we can be conscious of an object as such, only by know- 
ing it to be what it is, this is equivalent to an admission that 
we cannot be conscious of the absolute at all.” “As an object 
of consciousness everything is necessarily relative” (p. 78). 
In the argument just quoted, however, its necessary existence 
in consciousness is insisted upon. We must have a conscious- 
ness of both relative and absolute, or all thought is impossible. 
We are told too that the absolute cannot enter into a relation. 
But here we learn that unless known in relation and antithesis 
to the relative, there is no thinking possible. We yield the 
point; we believe that all our thinking goes in pairs, as abso- 
lute and relative, finite and infinite, and that these appear and 
disappear together. But this makes the absolute a relative, 
and brings it once more within the domain of thought and 
knowledge. 

All this is the sheerest jugglery. God is related to the uni- 
verse, and to us. In such relation we are not forbidden to 
know him. Of what use then to tell us that apart from his 
relation to his creation we cannot know him? If there were 
no other being than God, we, being non-existent, could not 
know him. If God were all alone in a mighty void, without 
any manifestation of power, wisdom, or character, no more a 
being than a blank, indifferently existent and non-existent-- 
for to deny the absolute, the power of becoming non-existent, 
would be a limitation—then we grant that we could never 
know him, and would not care to know him. But what does 
this amount to? It is a labored attempt to prove that in eter- 
nal darkness there would be no light, and no sound in everlast- 
ing silence. This most petty, pitiful, and barren conclusion is 
all that is reached, while the unhappy looker-on, entangled in 
verbal confusions, and dazzled with a show of logic and science, 
is left to infer that we know nothing of God or his will con- 
cerning us. The God who has revealed himself in the uni- 
verse, the author of its glorious beauty, the preserver of its 
eternal order, the Infinite Purity and Holiness, this God we are 
permitted to know, and we are content. The Living God of 
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the Bible is left us, the sleeping Brahma of the Know-Nothing 
we cheerfully resign to the worshiper of the absolute. 

But finally, God is infinite, and hence we cannot know him. 
As in the case of the absolute we noticed a perpetual shuffling 
from one definition to another, so here there is a constant 
shifting from the metaphysical infinite, which is the all, to an 
infinite which can coéxist with the finite. In a passage al- 
ready quoted Mr. Spencer says, “If causation is a possible 
mode of existence, then that which exists without causing is 
not infinite.” This argument can only apply to the metaphysi- 
eal infinite, and could be used to show that any being that 
does not include in itself, not only all other beings, but all 
evil also, however vile, cannot be infinite. Envy and malice 
are possible modes of existence; are we then to conclude 
that a God who is not envious and malicious, is not infinite? 
We cannot believe, however, that Mr. Spencer intends to re- 
duce the argument to this absurdity, by reasoning about a 
metaphysically infinite God who does not exist at all. What- 
ever infinite there be, must coéxist with the finite. 

Can we know such an infinite? He says (p. 76): “The 
very conception of consciousness, in whatever mode it may be 
manifested, necessarily implies distinction between one ob- 
ject and another. To be conscious, we must be conscious of 
something: and that something can only be known as that 
which it is, by being distinguished from that which it is not. 
But distinction is necessarily limitation ; for if one object is 
to be distinguished from another, it must possess some form 
of existence which the other has not, or it must not possess 
some form which the other has. But it is obvious that the 
infinite cannot be distinguished from the finite, by the ab- 
sence of any quality which the finite possesses; for such ab- 
sence would be a limitation. * * * * A consciousness of the 
infinite as such, thus necessarily involves a self-contradiction : 
for it implies the recognition, by limitation and difference, of 
that which can only be given as unlimited and indifferent.” 

We have quoted this paragraph, not because it demands 
any answer, for the only infinite which it implies is that 
miserable abstraction, the metaphysical infinite, which no 
more applies to God than to man; but because it contains 
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one of the great fallacies of this philosophy—that to know by 
distinction and difference, is a mental weakness. Now we do 
not like to be presumptuous, but, with all deference to the 
great philosophers who have held this view, it seems to us 
that the reason why we know things by difference, is because 
they are different. If they differed not, in attribute, nor in 
space, nor in time, they would be the same. This power to 
know things apart is a weakness, is it? Are we to suppose 
that there is some transcendent or absolute intellect which sees 
all things alike, detecting no difference between yes and 
no, good and evil, being and blank? Would such a thing be 
absolute intelligence, or absolute insanity ? 

So far from relativity preventing us from reaching the infi- 
nite, it is the very property of thought by which we do reach 
it. The conception of the finite is impossible without the anti- 
thesis of the infinite. Along with the finite extension goes 
the idea of the infinite space around it ; together with the finite 
time, is seen the everlasting duration underneath it. If to 
this, it be objected that the ideas do indeed go together, but 
only the finite is real, while the infinite is a negation, we deny 
it. The abstract infinite is unquestionably a negative idea, 
but the concrete infinite, as infinite space, time, or being, is a 
positive idea. If not, then, as Mr. Spencer well says, “If, in 
such cases the negative contradictory were as alleged ‘noth- 
ing else,’ then the negation of the other, and therefore a 
mere nonentity, it would clearly follow that negative con- 
tradictories could be used interchangeably ; the unlimited (or 
infinite) might be thought of as antithetical to the divisible; 
and the indivisible as antithetical to the limited (or finite). 
While the fact that they cannot be so used, proves that in con- 
sciousness the unlimited and indivisible are qualitatively dis- 
tinct, and therefore positive or real; since distinction cannot 
exist between nothings ” (p. 90). 

With Mr. Spencer, we consider this conclusive ; but if further 
proof be needed, we have only to turn to his argument already 
given for the positive conception of the absolute, and for rela- 
tive and absolute, substitute finite and infinite, and we shall see 
that our conception of infinite being is a positive one, and is 
absolutely necessary to our knowledge of finite being. Making 
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the substitutions, the last of the argument would read: “ If the 
infinite is present in thought only as a mere negation, then the 
relation between it and the finite becomes unthinkable, because 
one of the terms of the relations is absent from consciousness. 
And if this relation is unthinkable, then is the finite itself un- 
thinkable, for want of its antithesis: whence results the disap- 
pearance of all thoughts whatever.” 

But suppose it granted that we cannot reach the infinite, can 
the infinite reach us? This is a question which Mr. Spencer 
entirely ignores. Intent only on casting opprobrium on the 
human faculties, he forgets that at the same time he is charging 
inabilities upon the infinite too. We have often heard Mr. 
Spencer praised for his “severe logic;” we have even heard 
him styled a “ modern Aristotle” by some enthusiastic admirers ; 
but we confess we are staggered by such passages as these. 
“But it is obvious that the infinite cannot be distinguished, as 
such, from the finite, by the absence of any quality which the 
finite possesses; for such absence would be a limitation” (p. 
77). On p. 111 the claim that “the universe is the manifesta- 
tion and abode of a free mind like our own,” is given as an 
illustration of the “impiety of the pious.” It must be every- 
thing ; yet to say that it is a Living, Conscious Intelligence, is 
the vilest fetishism. It must possess all power and transcend 
all law, yet has not the power of revelation. Able to sow space 
with suns and systems, to scatter beauty broadcast like the light, 
and maintain the whole in everlasting rhythm, but utterly un- 
able to reach the human soul. Mr. Spencer has much to say 
about contradictions ; let the reader judge whose is the contra- 
diction here. By his own reasoning he is involved in the most 
perfect dilemma possible. If God be infinite, he can reach us; 
if not infinite, we can reach him; in either case communion is 
possible. 

But here as in the case of matter, while insisting upon a real 
knowledge of God, we do not claim a complete one. We do 
not pretend to say how he does this or that, but that he does 
this or that. We do not claim to give a rationale of the Divine 
nature any more than of our own. The mystery of existence 
is equally insoluble in both, and some facts, not some explana- 
tions, are all that is known in either case. ‘ Who can search 
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out the Almighty to perfection?” has been the language of the 
best religious thinkers, from the time of Job until now. We 
have as little patience with those geographers of the Divine na- 
ture, who know all about God, as with the Know-Nothing, who 
leaves us in total ignorance. All we claim is, that we have a 
real, though finite, knowledge of the Deity; not an infinite 
thought, but a finite thought about the infinite; which, like 
the infinite series of the mathematician, is true as far as it goes, 
though carried to only a limited number of terms. 

The final quotation we give from Mr. Spencer, is a fit com- 
panion to the confusions already noticed. There is an old satire 
often urged against religion, so old indeed that what little point 
it ever had has been lost for ages. It runs back to the time of 
Xenophanes, and has been repeated in various forms ever since. 
Mr. Theodore Parker uses a buffalo for comparison. He sup- 
poses that a buffalo, arguing as the natural theologians do, 
would conclude that God has horns and hoofs. We have also 
seen a mole used to illustrate this powerful irony. Mr. Spencer 
believes that “ volumes might be written on the impiety of the 
pious,” and he accordingly proceeds to lash said impiety by 
dressing up the old satire in this form : 

“ The attitude thus assumed can be fitly represented only by 
developing a simile long current in theological controversies— 
the simile of the watch. If for a moment we made the gro- 
tesque supposition that the tickings and other movements of a 
watch constituted a kind of consciousness; and that a watch 
possessed of such a consciousness insisted upon regarding the 
watchmaker’s actions as determined like its own by springs 
and escapements ; we should only complete a parallel of which 
religious teachers think much. And were we to suppose that 
a watch not only formulated the cause of its existence in these 
mechanical terms, but held that watches were bound out of 
reverence so to formulate this cause, and even vituperated as 
atheistic watches any that did not so venture to formulate it; 
we should merely illustrate the presumption of theologians by 
carrying their own arguments a step further” (p. 110). 

If theologians taught that God has legs and arms, parts and 
passions, this satire might have some point: but since they 
expressly forbid such an assumption, it is difficult to tell where 
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the force of the “ grotesque supposition” lies. For, remember- 
ing that religion does not attribute organs to God, it is so plain 
that the watch has the best of the argument, that we wonder 
that anyone could ever have been deceived by it. For, if this 
thinking, conscious watch should conclude that it had a think- 
ing, conscious maker, it would be right. And let us “ develop 
the simile.” Suppose that this “grotesque” watch should turn 
Know-Nothing, and insist that it is “fetishism” to believe in 
a thinking, conscious watchmaker, and should begin to “ vitu- 
perate” all watches who were stupid enough to believe in a 
watchmaker ; it would “ merely illustrate” Mr. Spencer's “ pre- 
sumption by carrying his argument a step further.” Clearly 
enough this metaphysical watch has “ticked out” better logic 
than the “ modern Aristotle.” 

The only interest which nescience has is a religious one. 
Science would go on in just the same way, collecting and coér- 
dinuting facts, though the facts were proved to be phantoms. 
Common life would remain the same. The most thorough-going 
Know-Nothing would be as eager to get bread as the realist; 
he would be as careful to keep out of a relative fire, or relative 
river, as out of an absolute one. In all these cases, the practi- 
cal necessity would override the speculative error. 

But it is not so in religion. There we are not forced to act; 
there we are constantly seeking some excuse for inaction. Even 
the suspicion that our religious ideas are delusions, leads to a 
relaxation of effort, as they know too well who have at any time 
made nescience their theology. To declare our knowledge im- 
perfect, and inadequate, is admissible; but to declare it utterly 
false, is fatal to religion. It is useless to leave us these religious 
ideas as regulative truths; a regulative truth will regulate un- 
til one discovers the fraud; but he must have very little know- 
ledge of human nature who imagines that it will have any 
power after the trick has been found out. These gleams of 
good that sometimes visit us, these occasional intimations of a 
solemn beauty, and a perfect purity, these undying suspicions 
of conscience that there is a Sin-Avenger somewhere, all these, 
which we have thought point upward to God, are found to 
point nowhere, and are but magnificent will-o-the-wisps. Why 
pursue them? It might be safe to follow them, but it might 
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be dangerous ; at all events the most reasonable course is to ig- 
nore them. Out from this blank abyss of total darkness, neu- 
tral alike to good and evil, no inspiration of the soul can come. 
Religion cannot live on nescience ; and reverence is impossible 
toward a blank. Though to be sure we now see through a glass 
darkly, yet the image there discerned must not be wholly dis- 
torted. The Infinite One must ever be as a great mountain range, 
wrapt in a shadow, and stretching away into the unknown, yet 
some peaks must pierce through to the sunlight, and the clear 
blue. In contemplating Him we shall ever be as men watching 
in the darkness of early dawn, with a deep sense of awe -and 
mystery pressing upon us, yet there must be some glow on the 
hill-tops, and a flush in the upper air. There must bea solemn 
silence that reverence may bow low and worship; and there 
must be a voice which we can trust, saying, “‘ Lo it is I, be not 
afraid.” The absence of either of these elements must lead, 
we believe, to the decay of all true religion. In the God who 
commands our reverence and our loving worship, there must 
be mystery, and there must be manifestation. 





Récit dune Seeur. 


Arricte V.—RECIT D'UNE S@EUR:—MEMOIRS OF A 
FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLIC FAMILY. 


Récit Pune Seur. Souvenirs de Famille, recueillis par Mme. 
AvuGustTus CRAVEN, née LA FERRONNAYS. Ouvrage cou- 
ronné par |l’Académie Frangaise. Quartorziéme édition, re- 
vue. Didier & Cie. 1868. 2 vol. p. 451, 483. 


A Sister's Story. By Mrs. Avuaustus CRAVEN. Translated 
from the French by Emity BowLes. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1870. 8vo, pp. 589. 


PROTESTANTS believe that the Roman Catholic Church, by 
the additions which it has made to the pure religion of the 
Bible, has brought incalculable evils upon Christendom ; that 
by the superstitious observances which it has inculcated it has 
put to sleep the consciences of millions; and that by its con- 
nivance with evil it has brought upon itself a heavy burden 
of just reproach through all the ages. Yet Protestants also 
believe that practically in every generation there have been 
within the communion of that Church a great number of per- 
sons who have so intelligently and firmly held to the vital 
truths which it has retained, that even the errors which they 
have accepted have not materially injured the beauty of their 
Christian character, or deprived them of the consolations and 
hopes of the Christian religion. 

The volume whose title we have placed at the head of this 
Article furnishes satisfactory evidence that what has been true 
in the past remains true at the present time; that there are 
very many in our day who implicitly accept the dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic Church who in their lives and in their deaths 
give unmistakable evidence of genuine piety. 

We hardly need say that, as Protestants, we rejoice in all 
such evidence. Believing as we do in the communion of 
saints, and in a Church greater and more catholic than the 
Roman Catholic Church, it is a matter of rejoicing to us to 
know that even among those who denounce us as heretics, and 
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look upon us with pity and horror, there are those who are our 
brethren—for they belong also to that Church which is gath- 
ered from among all peoples and nations, of which the only 
Head is Jesus Christ. 


The book of which we speak presents the Memoirs of the 
various members of a French Roman Catholic family in our 
own times, of high social position. It introduces the reader to 
a great variety of persons, well known in church and state, 
not only in France, but in other European countries. The 
“Story ” is consequently one of real life; and illustrates in an 
exceedingly beautiful and affecting manner what we have said 
with regard to the piety which exists among the adherents of 
the Romish faith. It is accepted by them in Europe and 
America as one of the most powerful and attractive works of 
its kind which has been published in modern times. Yet it 
plainly appears from these Memoirs, as we think, that this 
piety, wherever it is exhibited, owes its existence to, and de- 
rives its nourishment from, the great truths which those who 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope hold in common with 
Protestants; and we cannot but think that it appears also that 
nearly everything which is distinctive in the Church of Rome, 
either in doctrine or practice, is useless to those who are seek- 
ing in earnest to live in conformity to the will of God, and to 
those who are not is fruitful only of evil. 

Such an exhibition of religious life as is here presented— 
whatever opinion the reader may form of it—merits considera- 
tion. There is reason to believe that many of our countrymen 
have derived their ideas of what Roman Catholicism is from 
what they have seen of it among the ignorant and semi-barba- 
rous foreigners who are to so great an extent engaged here only 
in menial employments. Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
even well informed Protestants are to be found who firmly 
believe that no educated man in the Roman Catholic Church is 
or can be sincere in his reception of its dogmas. 

Nothing surely is to be gained by undervaluing what is 
really good in that Church. We propose, accordingly, to give 
a somewhat full abstract of the “Story” which is here told. 
We feel, however, that we ought to premise that anything 
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which we can do in the way of compressing these two thick 
volumes within the limits at our command must prove very 
unsatisfactory. The book is one which requires to be read 
throughout, if any adequate impression is to be obtained. 


The Memoirs open with an introduction to the home of the 
French ambassador in Rome, at a period only a few weeks 
before the famous Revolution in Paris of “the three days ”— 
the 28th, 29th, and 80th, of July, 1880. The ambassador at 
that time to the Papal Court was M. le Comte de Ferronnays, 
who had already for many years represented his government at 
St. Petersburg. In 1828, on his return from Russia to Paris, 
he had accepted the position of minister of foreign affairs; but 
a severe illness made it soon necessary for him to resign his 
portfolio. In the autumn of the following year, his health 
being in a measure reéstablished, he received information, 
while traveling in Italy, that he was appointed minister to 
Rome. Circumstances, however, prevented his entering imme- 
diately upon the duties of this office, so that it was not till the 
month of May, 1830, that he was fairly established with his 
family at the French embassy, which was then in the Palazzo 
Simonetti in the Cerso. 

As may readily be supposed, the younger members of the 
household were delighted with the prospect before them. 
“The eternal city” with all its treasures of art, the object of 
their longing dreams since earliest childhood, was before them. 
They were to enter society under the most favorable auspices, 
in one of the most interesting capitals of Europe. So the first 
few weeks were passed in the pleasantest manner possible. All 
unsuspicious that these happy days were to be the last which 
they were to spend in that degree of position and fortune, 
they enjoyed them to the full. But they had hardly learned 
to feel at home in the spacious apartments of the Palazzo 
Simonetti, when tidings of the Revolution in Paris reached 
them. M. le Comte de Ferronnays felt it to be incumbent 
upon him to send in his resignation at once; and then all was 
confusion in their beautiful home. The rooms which had been 
so elegantly fitted up for them were dismantled. The house 
was speedily filled with packing boxes. Their carriage and 
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horses which had been sent on to them from Vienna reached 
them only in time for one single drive outside of the walls of 
the city, and then were sent to be sold. All was uncertainty 
as to what it was best to do and where it was best to go. 

At first it was thought advisable to leave Italy; but influ- 
enced partly by considerations for the health of some of the 
party, and as it would seem partly also by motives of economy, 
they concluded to go to Naples. There, accordingly, they 
were soon established in a little villa, at Castellamare, which 
seemed as we are told very “ugly and desolate ” after the broad 
staircases and spacious salons of the French embassy. Still 
they contrived to make themselves comfortable. Their house 
was very small, and the rooms were “dismal and shabby,” but 
there was one large unfurnished room, the windows of which 
looked full upon the Bay of Naples and the heights of Castel- 
lamare, and this they made the gathering-place for the family. 
Here they brought every day their tables and chairs, and so 
spent the morning together, reading, writing, and chatting. 
The Count and Countess had both had an early experience of 
a life of exile. They had been in childhood with their parents 
among the emigrés of the first French Revolution. In fact, 
they had been married in Clagenfurth, in Corinthia, at the 
time that the army of Condé was encamped there. So their 
children, from the days of infancy, had been familiar with 
stories of the miseries and the dangers to which exiles are 
exposed, and with the courage and resignation which their 
parents and grandparents had shown in meeting the reverses of 
fortune. They did not know but a similar fate might be in 
reserve for them; so with admirable fortitude and cheerfulness 
they set to work to make their plans for the future. It was 
determined, if it should become necessary, that Eugénie should 
give music Jessons, and Pauline should be a nursery governess. 

But matters speedily changed for the better; and early in 
1881 they felt able to remove to a pretty house on the Chiaia, 
next door to the palace of Sir Richard Acton; and the winter 
was passed in the most brilliant and agreeable society. Lady 
Acton delighted in having a circle of young people constantly 
around her; and with the gay throng which gathered at her 
house, where the young king, also, was a frequent guest, they 
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danced and sang, represented tableaux, and acted plays, every 
evening. 

But though apparently living a life at this time of incessant 
gaiety, we are assured by the compiler of these Memoirs that 
her brothers and sisters were by no means carried away with 
it. She says that they enjoyed it exceedingly—so much that 
during the day they talked with child-like glee of the party of 
the preceding night and of the friends they hoped to meet 
again in the evening—-still, she adds, they were never long 
“without exchanging thoughts of God and heaven.” Their 
brother Albert, too, who was about nineteen years of age, soon 
declared that it would not do for him to live in a place where 
serious life seemed impossible. He told his father that he 
longed to improve himself and fit himself for usefulness; that 
he felt that he had already lost a great deal of time, and that in 
Naples it was impossible for him to fill his mind as he wished 
“with great and noble desires.” Accordingly he gained his 
father's consent to accompany M. Rio, an old friend of the 
family, who was at that time commencing in Tuscany those 
careful and laborious investigations with respect to places of 
religious and historical interest in that part of Italy which have 
since made his name famous. The studies to which he was 
here incited did much to restore to him the energy which 
Naples had weakened. He became acquainted also at this 
time with MM. de Lamennais, and Lacordaire, and Count 
Charles de Montalembert, who were in Italy for the purpose of 
submitting to the Holy See the opinions which they had been 
advocating in Paris in the “ Avenir.” This acquaintance with 
Count de Montalembert in particular soon ripened into a firm 
and lasting friendship. Under such influences, the religious 
views of Albert seem to have become firmly established ; and 
on returning to Florence he made “a kind of retreat,” at the 
close of which he approached the sacrament, and “fixed on a 
rule of life which he never ceased to observe till the day of his 


death.” 


In 1882, Albert rejoined his family, who had meanwhile re- 
moved to Rome. They had found there an old friend whom 
they had known intimately when they had lived in St. Peters- 
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burg, the Countess d’Alopeus, the widow of the Russian min- 
ister at Berlin, who had only very recently died. The friend- 
ship which had formerly existed between the two families had 
been renewed. Alexandrine, the daughter of the Countess, had 
become the very intimate friend of the sisters of Albert. There 
seems to have been something peculiarly attractive in this 
young lady, which was felt and ackowledged in every circle 
in which she moved. In the most cultivated society of the 
great capitals of Europe she had been distinguished everywhere 
for the elegance of her manner. It is said that there was 
something about her which could only be described by the 
word “swave” which drew all hearts to her. Her character 
also was singularly beautiful. Her father had been by birth a 
Swede; her mother was a German ; and those sterling virtues 
of the northern nations, truthfulness, sincerity, “horror of ex- 
aggeration,” were marked traits which distinguished her. Her 
parents were professedly Lutherans, although their connection 
with that communion must have been merely of a nominal 
character, as they caused their daughter to be baptized accord- 
ing to the rites of the Greek Church—the Emperor Alexander 
standing as her godfather. She is said to have been educated 
also in the Protestant faith, though it is evident that her views 
of religious truth were far from being intelligent—especially 
upon the points of difference between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. We are told that when she made her first commun- 
ion in the Lutheran Church, at the age of fifteen, “she made a 
solemn offering of the happiness of her life, that she might ob- 
tain in return a clear knowledge of divine truth ;”—as if under 
a kind of impression that God is some malignant being who is 
desirous of keeping his children in ignorance, and is only to be 
propitiated by the “solemn offering of the happiness of a life.” 
We do not speak of this with any desire of detracting from 
the interest which the character of Alexandrine is calculated 
to awaken in the minds of our readers, but as she is represented 
to have been at this time a Protestant, it is but right that the 
real nature of the views in which she had been educated should 
be understood. We have already said that she seems to have 


been possessed of every grace of character, and we ought to 
add that we have no disposition to question that she manifested 
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also a sincere interest in a religious ‘ife. At the time that we 
are introduced to her in the Memoirs she certainly appears to 
have been living a life of habitual prayer, and to have loved to 
keep God constantly in her thoughts. 


It was not long, of course, before Albert and Alexandrine 
met, and they two are henceforth the central figures in the 
“story "—which, it may as well be stated here, is told by 
Pauline, one of the sisters of Albert. With her this “story,” 
after the death of nearly all the other members of the family, 
became a labor of love, and the materials which she had at 
command were most ample. Albert and Alexandrine had each 
kept a journal in which they had been in the habit from day to 
day of writing about themselves and their inmost feelings with 
a particularity and with a freedom from all reserve which can 
hardly be understood by Anglo-Saxcns. 

This journal of Alexandrine, which chronicles the progress of 
her acquaintance with Albert, was afterwards re-written by her, 
and she added to it very extended “reminiscences.” The com- 
piler of the volume before us says: “It comprises so much that 
is at once simple and sublime, passionate and romantic, pious 
and heartrending, all written in a charming, affecting, natural 
manner, that it seems almost a pity not to give it to the world 
in its fullness.” Of the journal of Albert, which covers the 
same period, his friend, Count de Montalembert, said, after read- 
ing it: “These are things which if they were in a printed book 
would be admired by the whole world—=so, at least, it seems to 
me. I know of nothing finer in any of the great writers who 
have described the workings of the heart. To me there seems 
something wonderfully satisfactory, and even, I think, honor- 
able to the human mind, in the knowledge that such beautiful 
thoughts arose quite simply and spontaneously in the pure and 
. modest mind of a young man unknown to all literary fame, 
without the least idea of publication, only oceupied with God 
and his love, and never dreaming that passages were flowing 
from his pen which the greatest genius in the world might have 
coveted. Yes, I repeat it, apart from the tender interest I feel, 
when I reflect that it is my friend and brother Albert who 
wrote these things, I am thankful to God for having given such 
beautiful thoughts to a young man who never went beyond the 
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limits of his home circle and had no other teachers than religion 
and love. I wish you could have seen the tears running down 
Anna's (Madame de Montalembert) cheeks when I read these 
papers to her; you would not have thought it an unacceptable 
tribute. We were both reminded of our Abbé Gerbet’s admir- 
able words, which apply so wel! to Albert: ‘For my part, I listen 
more attentively to the utterances of a holy soul, than to the 
voice of genius!’” 

After such commendation from the highest literary authority 
in France, we may perhaps be excused if we devote an amount 
of space, somewhat out of proportion, to the part of the Memoirs 
which traces the history of these two young persons. 


The first meeting of Albert and Alexandrine took place early 
in 1832 in the salon of her mother. She had had a great wish 
to see and know him because he was the brother of her friend 
Pauline de la Ferronnays. In her journal, where she describes 
the meeting, she says: “He did not strike me as handsome, 
though I liked the expression of his eyes, and he left me alto- 
gether with rather a pleasant impression.” In after years, when 


she re-arranged and re-wrote her journal as we have stated 
above, she added: “I heard from him afterwards that he fell in 
love with me that first day, and told his friends how much I 
had captivated him; but they made a joke of it, and he never 
mentioned me to them again.” 

A few days after this first meeting she had gone with a friend 
to hear the nuns sing at the Trinitd da Monte. There she saw 
M. de la Ferronnays, as she then called Albert, on his knees. 
“Something about him interested me in a way I could not 
account for, and I must have felt some confidence in him, for, 
finding myself near him as we went out of the church, I said I 
should have liked to kneel down as he had done, and that if his 
sisters had been there I should have done so. ‘Then why not 
have done it now?” he replied. “Why give way to human 
respect?” This straightforward way in a young man of twenty 
pleased me. No one before had made me thai sort of sensible 
answer. As he was going down the steps of the Trinita with 
us, I looked more attentively at his face and countenance. I 
wanted him to come to us in the evening, and he did so!” 
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“Feb. 24th. Albert and I, with my mother and M. Rio, took 
a walk this day which I shall never forget. We went first to 
the Villa Mattei, and then to the Villa Pamphili. I was very 
much pleased with the conversation I had with Albert at the 
Villa Mattei, and when we got to the Pamphili we fell back a 
little to talk together without being heard. There is a great 
sympathy in our views and our tastes, and under those grand 
pines, and looking at that wonderful view, we spoke quite freely 
of religion, of eternity, and of the sweetness that might attend 
death itself amidst scenes such as those we were then gazing at. 
This conversation, so unlike the frivolous talk which wearied 
me in ordinary society, sank deeply in my heart.” 


We do not propose to follow the details of the growth of the 
affection which was now daily becoming stronger and stronger 
in the heart of Alexandrine. They are all to be found here, 
chronicled without the slightest reserve. As might be ex- 
pected, there is much that is put down in her journal, and in 
that of Albert, which may easily be criticised by the reader 
who cares to do it, as weak and sentimental ; and possibly 


some things as absurd. But it should be borne in mind that it 
is not even every matter-of-fact Anglo-Saxon, the history of 
whose days of courtship will bear so severe a scrutiny. In the 
few extracts that we make, our object is rather to illustrate the 
religious character of this young Roman Catholic lover. 


Late in March, Albert seems to have been quite ill, and 
Comte de Montalembert and M. Rio reported to Alexandrine 
that he needed a physician, but refused to see one, and they 
begged her to write to him to persuade him to do so. Accord- 
ingly, March 22d, she says in her journal: ‘“ With mama’s con- 
sent, I wrote a few hasty lines to Albert entreating him to be 
prudent, and to take care of himself for his family’s sake, and 
for ours. The next day he was worse, and M. Rio came in the 
evening, and gave me a little note from Albert, with an air of 
mystery which put me a little out of countenance. However 
I took it from him, and read it immediately in order that my 
mother might see it at once, though I would much rather have 
had my note and the pleasure of it to myself. It contained 
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these words: ‘It is not a dream then? I have read your note a 
hundred times since yesterday, and I shall read it again every 
day after my morning prayers. You will find that | am 
obedient now, for what I refused my best friends, I have done 
at a word from you. How come you to have such influence 
over me? Can no one influence you on the one point which 
makes you now so often sad and restless? Let us at least unite 
in begging of God the grace which brings happiness with it. 
#9 * © Atuaee.’”" 

On re-writing her journal she added: ‘‘O my God, Thou art 
witness that in these his first written words to me, he spoke 
more of his desire for my conversion than of his own love, and 
revealed the intensity of that greater desire before he showed 
me the strength of his affection. Reward him, O my God, with 
thy best blessing, for this singleness of heart.” Her journal 
continues: “I suffered much that evening; I felt confused and 
anxious about Albert; but so touched that he had written to 
me when he was so ill, And then I was a little doubtful how 
my mother would take that allusion to religion. I dreaded 
showing her the note, though delay made it only worse, and 
the longer I put it off the more difficult it seemed to be. I was 
glad that I had to go out the next day, as soon as I was up, to 
Cardinal Fesch’s gallery. But my mother expressed some sur- 
prise that I had nat yet shown her the note, and I went to my 
room to fetch it; but, as I again felt great misgivings as to the 
religious part of it, I tried to cut it out. In my hurry I ran the 
scissors into my finger, and some drops of blood stained the 
paper, which gave me a sad feeling of superstitious fear. I 
went out altogether upset, and could not enjoy a single picture 
in the gallery. When I gave the note to my mother, I remem- 
ber praying that she might be more struck with its beginning 
than the end, which really did happen, for all she said was, that 
it was rather too affectionate.” 

Albert soon recovered, and, March 27th, she writes: “ Albert 
came to see us quite well, and in such spirits he could hardly 
contain himself.” She added subsequently: “I have not for- 
gotten how he kissed my mother’s hand and mine ;” and she 
writes further: “I only found out long afterwards that about 
that time he went out very early in the morning, and bare- 
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footed, in the Roman pilgrim’s garb, made the round of the 
Seven Churches to obtain my conversion.” 

April 5th there was a grand picnic at Princess Wolkonsky’s, 
at Terra Nuova. She writes: “ At dinner, Albert sat by me, 
and his other neighbor was Louise Vernet, who was so beauti- 
ful that I quite envied her.” Afterwards they walked off to- 
gether “to look at the view” of the mountain line of Albano, 
which stretched far along the horizon. She continues: “On 
one of the hills,” as she was standing by him, “I do not ex- 
actly know how it came about, but he asked me to call him my 
brother. I did so with great pleasure, and it made him very 
happy.” The party did not return till nearly dark, and in the 
carriage, she says, as Albert “ was sitting opposite me, and 
looking up to the glorious starry sky, he said, ‘Let us for a 
moment both thank God for the happiness you have given me 
to-day.’ I was surprised, for until then, I had been accustomed 
only to the conversation of worldly people. But I liked this 
feeling in him, and we raised our hearts together to God.” 

Wednesday in Holy Week, April 18th.—I went with the 
M——’s to hear the Miserere in the Sixtine Chapel. Albert was 
with us. Hiding behind Miss M , I knelt down, so that 
her aunt—whose remarks I dreaded—could not see me, and it 
pleased me to think that perhaps Albert would.” 

April 19th she went to St. Peter's, and says: “ M. de G—— 
gave me his arm in the church. I was vexed not to be-taken 
care of by Albert, especially in so sacred a place. As we were 
coming out of the church he told me how painful it had been 
to him.” 

The next day, on the steps of St. Peter’s, he said to her: “ Oh, 
I am very happy, for I have been to Communion this morning, 
and I love you.” * * “This startled me a little, though it was 
said as if he meant only that brotherly love of which he was 
always talking.” 

Directly after Holy Week, both families left for Naples, 
where they established themselves at once near to one another, 
in villas from which they had a view “ which has no parallel 
on earth.” Alexandrine was still the inseparable companion of 
the sisters of Albert, and it was not long before Pauline de 
Ferronnays, having found one day, when her brother had gone 
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to Amalfi, the little book in which he kept his journal, brought 
it out, and read it to Alexandrine, who thus describes her feel- 
ings in her journal. “ There was not a passage in which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, I did not find something that had reference 
to myself.” * * * “ Pauline, who was thus letting me into 
the secrets of her brother's heart, thought she was making up 
for her indiscretion by not allowing me to have the book in my 
hands; but I got hold of it, and found fastened to one of the 
pages the little nosegay, tied with a red ribbon, that I had 
thrown to Albert in the Corso, at Rome.” * * * “Oh, what 
great pleasure this little book gave me! I did not disguise it 
from Pauline. I went away much happier than I had come; 
and I thought the view, and the matchless blue sea and sky, 
more lovely than ever. I felt a great interior delight in the 
sense of existence, and in being where I was. I did not yet 
acknowledge it to myself, but I felt as if the dawn of a glorious 
day was about to break upon me.” 

Not many days now elapsed before Albert made a formal 
declaration of his love; and then several weeks intervened 
before any decisive answer was given him, though the two were 
apparently as much as ever in one another's society. The revul- 
sion in his feelings was very great, as we gather from the follow- 
ing entries in his journal. 

“June 4th, 1882. For some time past I have lost all those 
delightful feelings which the love of God, and nothing but that 
love, used to give me. [I feel that my soul requires to be 
strengthened. At Rome I was certainly a better man than here. 
I took so much pleasure in fulfilling all my duties. I used to 
feel such devotion when I entered a Church, and such a living 
faith filled my soul. Now everything in me seems weakened. 

“June 5th. It is in vain to try to school myself. I cannot 
succeed when I speak to her, or when she shakes hands with 
me. I altogether forget what I am doing. I am afraid that 
there must be exaggeration in these feelings, and that they 
cannot prove lasting; and yet I do think I never saw anybody 
in the world to be compared with her, unless, perhaps, my sis- 
ter Pauline.” 

“June 6th. Give me back, I beseech Thee, my God, the 
fervor I have lost. All the vague and impetuous feelings of 
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youth find something in religion which calms and satisfies the 
soul. Oh, my (rod! I have forgotten that language of the 
soul which those culy understand who love none but Thee— 
that language which is only used in a Church or in solitude. 
It was familar to me once, and I thought it so sweet. Grant me, 
my God, to speak it again, as in those happy days which now 
seem to me so far distant, when I was going every moment 
into a Church to pray for her, and felt as if I must be heard. 
O, my God, when I asked for her conversion, offering in ex- 
change my own life and all my happiness, was the joy of lov- 
ing Thee included in the sacrifice? Save her, O my God! 
save her; but save me also. Take away from me, if it be Thy 
will, every enjoyment which enthusiasm can give, but leave me 
the love of holiness; let me never lose it again.” 

On the first of August we have the first intimation that 
Alexandrine was disposed to look with some degree of favor 
upon the proposals which had been made. On that day she 
writes: ‘Pauline had been sitting for a long time with me in 
my room, till it grew quite dark. Then she went away, and I 
returned to the drawing-room. I had a vague hope of finding 
Albert there, but he was not come. It was ten o’clock, and I 
would not give up hoping. Mama proposed to the Prince [the 
Russian Prince Lapoukhyn, who was now engaged to be 
married to the Comtesse d’Alopeus] to go out on the terrace. 
I let them go on before me, and delayed following them, for I 
kept thinking ‘He will perhaps arrive in a minute,’ and so he 
did. I was so happy to see him that I could not speak. I was 
the first, however, to break that long silence, which told more 
than I felt I could venture to say. All that evening was so full 
of happiness. O! God of boundless love! is not this pure 
bliss, this ecstatic joy, this love which sees nothing but perfec- 
tion in the object of its love, a foretaste of the endless affection 
which we shall feel for those already so immensely dear to us 
on earth ?” 

But there seems to have been as yet no formal betrothal. 
Alexandrine was very distrustful of herself, and though the 
sequel proved that she was the most constant, tender, and 
devoted person in the world, she thoughi she had the most 
changeable, uncertain disposition possible. She was doubtful, 
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also, whether, if Albert knew her better, he might not be es- 
tranged from her. She did not want him to be deceived about 
her character. She wrote in her journal: “ He must either be 
cured of his love, or, if it stands the test, I can trust him forever.” 
She accordingly gave him, as he was going to Castellamare to 
be absent for a few days on an excursion with Prince Lapoukhyn, 
“a certain little green book,” and another “ blue book ”—“ the 
earliest depository of all my thoughts,” as she describes them,— 
“having taken care to paste a sheet of paper over the last pages, 
in which he was mentioned, and trusting to him not to tear it 
off.” “Alas,” she says, “there were many foolish things in 
that book, which ought to have estranged him from me; but 
though I did not wish it to have that effect, I was resolved to 
be honest.” 

The same day Albert had written in his journal the following 
prayer: “O! my God, do not forsake me! Forgive me all my 
faults, and give me an energy which I have never yet possessed. 
Restore to me those fervent feelings of devotion which were 
wont to fill my soul and to be its safeguard against the enemy 
on the watch to destroy me. I dread the coming winter. It 
will be so different from the last. Oh, Mary, my Blessed 
Mother, pray for me! do not abandon me! Give me courage 
to conquer human respect, to make my enemies blush,—not to 
give them occasion of triumph. I am ashamed to say it, but I 
dread the sneers of worldly people. I should like to act nobly 
and independently. To be indulgent towards others, and 
severe towards myself. Not to allow of any jests on my own 
line of conduct, but on the other hand, not to set myself up as 
a judge. To go a good deal into society, since I can do so 
without committing sin. To love Alexandrine without giving 
way to folly, and compromising her by childish absurdities ; 
and, above all, grant me, my God, to love virtue. Give me 
back that warmth of zeal I used to feel for everything good. 
Make my heart burn again with the fire of Divine love. Purify 
more and more that passion which is now the life of my soul. 
Give me, I beseech Thee, self-control, and never permit me, in 
the agitation of my feelings, to utter a single word which could 
wound or offend her ears. Let me hold her in the deepest 
reverence, and strive to become worthy of loving her without 
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ever aspiring to a greater happiness) O! my God, give me 
tenderness of heart, zeal, enthusiasm, and love.” 

A few evenings after, Alexandrine heard the servant announce 
“M. de Pietracatella” and “‘ M. de Sass,” and then “ exclamations 
of surprise, and well known voices.” It was Albert and the 
Prince, who had returned from Castellamare and taken them 
thus by surprise. In her journal, she says, during the evening, 
“ Albert suddenly asked me what I should think if he had 
read in the little book what I had so carefully pasted over. I 
was frightened, but answered that I was quite sure he never 
could have done it.—‘ But if I had done it? ’—‘ It is impossible, 
I can never believe it.’—‘ But I have done it.’—‘ No! ’--My 
confusion was increasing, but I still absolutely refused to admit 
that he could have done such a thing.—‘ Shall I quote a sen- 
tence in it to convince you?’—‘No. You cannot; you would 
be only inventing it..—‘ Z think I love Albert,’—he said, gazing 
at me as if from the depths of his eyes. I looked at him, and 
turned my eyes away with such an altered expression, that he 
was sad all the evening. Indeed, I did not feel for a little 
while as if I had any- love for him at all, but it came back 
when I saw he was quite unhappy.” 

On the 18th of September she saw Albert again. “ ‘He was 
looking as sad as when we parted at the Vomero. I could not 
hold out, and said a few words to him, which made us again as 
happy as ever. Indeed, happier, for there was now no longer 
any disguise between us. Pauline came to see me, and said 
that Albert had acknowledged his fault to her, and that he had 
used such strong terms of self-reproach before mentioning the 
fact, that she had been frightened and had asked him if he had 
had the audacity to kiss me! Albert was quite horrified at 
this question, and at her even imagining he could have ven- 
tured to do such a thing.” 

The question of their marriage was now discussed by the 
Comte de la Ferronnays and Madame d’Alopeus, and at the 
instance of the Comte it was determined that the strength of 
Albert’s attachment should be tested by a temporary absence, 
during which there should be no correspondence between the 


two young people. 
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During his absence, Fernand, one of his brothers, persuaded 
Alexandrine to write a short note to Albert, which he enclosed 
in one of his own letters. She wrote: “Fernand, after trying 
in vain to persuade me to write to you, told me at last that you 
wished it, and thus induced me todo so. * * * Your father 
told Pauline that he should not believe in the strength of our 
attachment until we had been two years without meeting or 
writing a line to one another. We must not be deceitful. This 
is the last time I shall ever write to you in secret. Adieu! 
My best prayers are those 1 put up for you. I hope God will 
hear me, and that you will be happy. * * * I cannot seal 
this note, but it does not signify, Fernand will not read it.” 

Albert replied to Fernand: “My own dear brother. It is 
very wrong indeed, but I love you more than ever. You can 
hardly know the good you did a poor svlitary fellow, far from 
those he cares about. That beloved note was like a drop of 
cold water to a wretch dying of fever. But for all that she 
must not write to me again. * * * I had written her a long 
letter, but I tore it up. She charges me not to answer her 
note, and it is better I should not do so. We shall one day 
meet again, and then she will learn all the sufferings of a heart 
forever devoted to her. As she says herself: ‘We must not be 
deceitful.’ Therefore, my best Fernand, great as is the sacrifice, 
do not extort from her any more letters for me.” 

At last, about a month before the time which had been fixed, 
Albert's parents and Madame d’Alopeus relented, and agreed 
that he should return, and on the 7th of January, 1833, Alex- 
andrine writes: “I was sitting up stairs with Pauline, when 
all of a sudden the door opened, and Albert rushed in. Yes, 
there he was, kissing Pauline affectionately with all his warmth 
of manner, and looking so delightfully happy! I had not seen 
him for two whole months! We had no secrets from Pauline; 
still we did not, before her, show more than a little bit of the 
joy we felt at being once more together.” 

A few days after, the Comtesse d’Alopeus and the parents of 
Albert went to dine with Count Stackelberg, and Alexandrine 
dined with Albert and Fernand and their four sisters. She 
writes in her journal that they had “great fun.” After dinner 
Pauline and Eugénie went to their rooms to dress for a party, 
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and their two little sisters set themselves down to play a duet 
on the piano. She continues: “ Fernand, finding himself en trio 
with Albert and me, declared it was very awkward, and, joking 
about it, pretended to go to sleep, and covered his face with his 
pocket handkerchief. Albert and I stood conversing near the 
chimney piece. After a little while I wanted to go away, for 
it did not seem to me quite proper to remain there alone with 
my friend's brother and the two little girls. While I was 
lingering, Albert just touched my forehead with his lips; so 
suddenly that I was taken by surprise. I felt very angry, and 
without saying a word took my shawl and left the room. 
When I was alone in mine, I kept thinking over what had 
passed, and I was really much annoyed. It seemed to me as if 
our pleasant existence had undergone a change and that a dis- 
agreeable one. At that moment I did not feel quite certain 
that I loved him as much as I did before.” * * * When she 
saw him afterwards “he was looking very much out of spirits. 
As soon as he could do so, he told me that he had been deeply 
grieved by my reproachful glance. He seemed very penitent, 
and did not attempt to excuse himself, and he spoke so well 
and feelingly that before the evening was over my resentment 
had vanished. 

“February 11th—I went with Albert’s parents to the ball at 
the Academy. When we came home I went up stairs with 
them to have some tea. Pauline and Eugénie ran to their 
rooms to take off their cloaks, and I remained alone with 
Albert in the drawing-room, drinking my tea in haste, for I 
wanted to go down again. He was admiring, I think, my long 
curls, He took one of them in his hands and pressed it gently 
to his lips. I was displeased, but not so much as that other 
time. It did not seem to me to be quite so bad.” 

The days now passed swiftly by; and no cloud seemed to 
obscure the happiness of the two families. We find Alexan- 
drine writing in her journal in these words: “‘ We went to a ball 
in the evening. I felt full of life and spirits, and everything 
seemed transformed as if by magic. When I was waltzing 
with Albert it made me indeed a little shy to think that people 
were looking at us, and perhaps joking and saying with a 
smile: ‘Ah, they are quite happy now!’ But nothing could 
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spoil my enjoyment. I did not care the least what was said, 
and was too happy to give it even a thought. During the 
cotillion which I danced with Albert, I went up to Pauline 
and whispered to her, in a kind of ecstacy, ‘O, Pauline, I am 
so happy!’ She was quite touched.” 

And now Lent began, and Alexandrine writes: “Shrove 
Tuesday.—Albert talked to me a great deal about God, of the 
angels, and of his dear religion, for which I felt an increasing 
attraction. I enjoyed a happiness so complete, so unexpected, 
so much beyond what I had ever dreamt of, that it filled my 
heart with gratitude towards God, and made me more kind and 
indulgent to everyone.” 

“ Holy Thursday.—My mother gave me leave to go with my 
friends to the Zenebre in the royal Chapel. The music was 
beautiful. There was something in that lovely Chapel, the 
singing, and above all, perhaps, in the feeling that I was kneel- 
ing by my Albert’s side, which made me pray with devotion. I 
was glad to look like a Catholic. The walk home was perfect; 
the moon shining brightly, and the Neapolitan spring beginning 
to embalm the air. We stopped at several Churches on our 
way, to pray before the sepulchres, It is the custom in Naples 
to visit seven Churches on that day. Albert and I knelt down 
side by side on the pavement. There was in this something inex- 
pressibly sweet to me. I do not know exactly what I prayed 
for, but I know we both raised our hearts to God with a full 
reliance on his goodness. We went the whole length of the 
Villa Reale by the light of the moon and the stars, our hearts 
full of adoring love for God, and affection for one another.” 

About this time Albert received a letter from the Abbé 
Martin de Noirlieu [now Curé of Saint Louis D’ Antin in Paris], 
a special friend of his, with whom he was in correspondence. 
The Abbé writes: “ Persevere, my dear Albert, in your solici- 
tude for that soul which is so dear to you. If you bring it to 
the knowledge of the truth you will have made a conquest for 
God, and she will be yours not for time only but for eternity. 
It is especially to prayer that you must have recourse in this 
important matter, for light comes down from above, and thence 
must also proceed that courage which is so necessary when we 
have to overcome early prejudices and impressions imbibed in 
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infancy. I am not surprised at what you tell me of the agita- 
tion which Mademoiselle feels at the idea of a change 
of religion. It seems to her as if in taking this step she had 
to cross an abyss, and however courageous a person may be, it 
is natural to draw back on the brink of an unfathomable abyss. 
Protestants erroneously suppose that in renouncing heresy they 
are compelled to trample under foot and anathematise those 
they leave behind. God forbid that this should be the case ! 
We condemn error, but we feel only love and pity for those 
whom it enthrals. By the fact of her reception into the Church 
she will simply declare that she returns to the faith which her 
ancestors held for fifteen centuries, and renounces the error 
which separated from Catholic unity those among them who 
lived three hundred years ago. She will leave it to God to de- 
cide on individual cases, for He alone can judge who are and 
who are not in good faith in their heretical and schismatical 
position. In short, my dear friend, tell her that there is no sal- 
vation except for those who are in Catholic unity, or else for 
those who having been born in heresy are entirely in good faith, 
and would be ready to become Catholics at once if they thought 
that in so doing they would please God. But as to those who 
have doubts and will not seek instruction, or, what is still 
worse, who maintain that their forefathers sinned in breaking 
the unity of the Church, and yet persevere in remaining them- 
selves out of its pale, they are fearfully guilty.” 

“That soul interests me deeply, my dear Albert. I have 
already prayed for her this morning at Mass. I sincerely com- 
passionate her mental sufferings. Tell her to hope, and, above 
all, to pray much. Ask her what she would do if she knew 
that the Mother of Our Lord was on earth and living near her. 
I have no doubt she would go at once and ask for her prayers. 
Let her, then, have recourse to this good Mother in Heaven. 
If she invokes her with confidence, she is sure to be heard.” 

The spring had now come, and with it the necessity of a 
temporary separation of the two families. They were all to 
meet in Italy again in the autumn, where Madame d’Alopeus 
expected to be married to Prince Lapoukhyn. But she wished 
torspend the summer with her relatives in Germany. Madame 
de la Ferronnays also was obliged to go to France on business, 
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and it was arranged that Albert and his two eldest sisters 
should accompany her. The Count meanwhile was to take 
his two youngest daughters to Rome, and place them for three 
months in the Convent of the Trinitd da Monte, where Olga 
was to make her First Communion. Tuesday, April 30th, 
was the day for parting, and at two o’clock they all went to- 
gether to the Hotel Crocelle, where the Prince had invited them 
to dine. Alexandrine writes: “What a sad dinner it was! I 
could not any longer restrain my tears and sobs. I was sitting 
by Eugénie, who entreated me to control myself, for she was 
afraid my mother would be displeased by this excessive grief. 
At last at a quarter to four, we had taken leave of everybody, 
and were seated in our travelling carriage. As we were going 
down stairs Albert asked me to give him full permission to 
hope. I looked at him quite surprised that he should still 
need such an assurance, and answered affirmatively. Those 
were our last words. Albert and Fernand followed us fora 
long time in an open caléche, in the pouring rain, which must 
have drenched them to the skin. I saw them a little longer in 
this way, but we could not speak to one another. At last 


after a great waving of hands, their carriage stopped, and we 
lost sight of it.” 


The Count de la Ferronnays left the next day by sea, with 
all his family. But the wetting which Albert had had on the 
evening of Alexandrine’s departure had done him far more 
harm than they were aware of, and on arriving at Civita 
Vecchia his father decided that Madame de la Ferronnays 
should continue her journey in the steamer without Albert, 
and that he should remain at Civita Vecchia for a few days, 
till sufficiently recruited to follow her to France. But they 
had hardly reached the hotel, when Albert was seized with such 
a violent fever that the physician pronounced his life to be in 
imminent danger. For some days he lay in a kind of stupor, 
and it long remained a doubtful question whether the termina- 
tion would not be fatal His father watched over him with 
the utmost solicitude; and his daily bulletins to Madame de la 
Ferronnays, who had now reached Paris, and the letters which 
he wrote, afford such a revelation of the tenderness and love of a 
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father’s heart under such trying circumstances as is calculated 
to call out the warmest sympathy. We cannot, however, 
delay to make quotations from them, or from the letters and 
journal of Alexandrine after she heard of what had befallen 
Albert. In a few weeks, however, he recovered sufficiently to 
go with his father to Rome, where they remained during the 
summer. 

Meanwhile new causes of anxiety arose. Madame d’Alopeus, 
on reaching Germany, was urgently remonstrated with by her 
relatives for having given any countenance to this proposed 
alliance of her daughter with a Frenchman. They objected to 
Albert's age, to his state of health, to his want of fortune, to his 
having no profession. Now that the House of Oriéans was 
established on the throne of France, there could be no pros- 
pect of advancement for a son of the Comte de la Ferronnays. 
They insisted also that as Alexandrine was one of the maids 
of honor of the Empress of Russia, she could not marry with- 
out applying to the Emperor for permission; and though he 
had a personal regard for the Comte de la Ferronnays, his 
dislike of the French was so great at that time that it would be 
very difficult to obtain his consent. They descanted also upon 
Albert’s being a Roman Catholic; and Madame d’Alopeus, 
who had before thought nothing of this difference in his re- 
ligious views, became quite disturbed, and began to have 
conscientious scruples on the subject. The result was that 
Alexandrine was kept during the whole summer in a con- 
stant state of annoyance. After one of these painful dis- 
cussions at Stuttgard respecting her marriage, where special 
stress had been laid upon the fact that Albert had no pro- 
fession, she wrote in her journal: “TI should like very much 
to know whether there will be professions in heaven? and if 
general officers and cabinet ministers will rank higher than 
nameless people. After all, what does earthly glory and 
dignity amount to? Why do not people seek to win a higher 
post in heaven? They seem quite to forget that in heaven 
alone are to be found everlasting distinctions. A profession 
indeed! I hate the very sound of the word! To defend 
one’s country in case of need, I admit to be right; but this 
is a remote contingency, and where is the good of wearing out 
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one’s life in a round of mechanical duties, instead of devoting 
it to the service of God? It is all very well to say to a girl, 
‘Do not marry before you can be secure (if one can be secure 
of anything on earth) that you will have enough to live upon.’ 
This is all rational, prudent, and kind, but that our respect 
and our contempt should turn upon the possession of a little 
more or a little less money is really an enormity which cries to 
heaven for vengeance.” 

‘hen she paraphrases a favorite passage from La Bruyére to 
suit her case, and writes: “The language of the world is: ‘ My 
dear young lady when you meet with any one whom you are 
inclined to like, do not take the trouble of ascertaining if he is 
good and high principled. Oh, dear no! Provided he be not 
a thief, or has not committed some great crime, that is enough. 
Do not indulge in high flown and ridiculous ideas of perfection. 
But be sure you inquire if he has money enough to give you 
and your children the means of indulging in all and more than 
all the superfluous luxuries of life. If you can make sure that 
this is the case, do not hesitate to marry him; you are sure to 
be happy. But if, on the contrary, he has only a competency, 
then, although romantic people tell you that his wife will be an 
enviable woman; that his character is the best safeguard for 
her happiness, that his religious principles are excellent, and 
his habits so moderate that he is never likely to run into fool- 
ish expenses, be sure you turn a deaf ear to these absurd 
speeches, which betray an utter want of sense and of the com- 
monest knowledge of the world.’” 

Alexandrine remained firm in spite of all the influences 
which were brought to bear upon her, although her health was 
somewhat affected by the constant annoyances to which she 
was subjected. At last, in September, her mother set out from 
Germany on her return to Italy for the winter, and on the 10th 
inst. they reached Milan. From Milan they went to Florence, 
where they were joined by Prince Lapoukhyn, and, all prelimi- 
naries having been arranged, an early day was appointed for 
his marriage with the Comtesse d’Alopeus. Meanwhile her 
opposition to Albert had reached such a point that she wrote 
from this place to the Comte de la Ferronnays with the inten- 
tion of breaking the engagement of her daughter. The conster- 
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nation of Albert and of the whole family was great. Alexan- 
drine herself was so affected, that she fell dangerously ill, and 
it even became necessary to postpone the wedding of her 
mother. 

The sisters of Albert continued to write to her. They were 
now in Rome, where the family had just assembled to be pres- 
ent at the First Communion of Olga. Eugénie wrote as fol- 
lows: “Guess where we went this morning at six o'clock with 
my mother? To the Scala Santa! which we ascended on our 
knees for you. We prayed very earnestly. May our prayers 
be granted, beloved friend. It gave us pleasure really to per- 
form the part of pilgrims. I tried hard to imitate their 
humility.” 

Pauline wrote: “ Albert was saying to me the other day that 
when he recapitulates the events of his life, he cannot but 
recognize such special mercies toward him in the dealings of 
Providence, that he can never be grateful enough.” * * * 
“He spoke, also, of the calm and peace which now make him 
ready to bear whatever God ordains.” * * She says that “he 
is satisfied to leave himself and you in the hands of God. * * 
He has improved in every respect, * * He is so amiable and 
unaffected that everybody esteems and likes him. * * Albert 
has not as much talent and information as his friend Charles de 
Montalembert, but he is quite as intelligent, quite as enthusi- 
astic in his love for all that is good and beautiful, and possesses 
at the same time greater gentleness of character, and of lan- 
guage and manner. * * * You live in a state of terrible 
agitation, dearest Alex * * * however, God will order all 
things, small and great, in our lives.” And in another letter: 
“We have a sort of confidence that all will end as we wish. 
For my part, I am convinced it will. My father looks to noth- 
ing worse for you than waiting. * * * God will help us, 
dearest sister. Leave everything in his hands, and remember 
that as long as the certainty of mutual affection exists, there is 
no real cause, or at least any great cause, for sorrow. Albert 
thinks so, too. Religion, poetry, and love, are sweetening your 
lives, and if God chooses by a few more trials to make you earn 
the joy of an endless union, take courage, and believe, and hope, 
** Let us fix our eyes on Heaven ; God will not lose sight of 
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us. Our struggles, and anxieties, and sorrows, nothing we can 
do or suffer, are lost. Do not for a moment doubt that we shall 
one day be sisters and pray in the same Churches.” 

Alexandrine recovered sufficiently for the marriage of her 
mother to proceed; and on the 80th of October the ceremony 
was performed, “first at the Greek Church, and then at the 
Protestant Chapel.” Alexandrine wrote in her journal: “ It 
crossed my mind during the ceremony that there would never 
be bridal joys and bridal flowers for me.” 

About the same time we find a description in the journal of 
Pauline of the First Communion of Olga, at which all the fam- 
ily were present: “It was a rare privilege for Olga to make her 
First Communion at Rome, but never did God’s graces descend 
on a soul more worthy to receive them. Religion expands her 
mind and governs her imagination. Her most habitual thoughts 
are spiritual ones, yet she is young and child-like for her age. 
And is not this precisely what God loves? * * * * AsT 
was Olga’s god-mother, I knelt by her side all the time, which 
I felt to be a great privilege. Cardinal Lambruschini officiated. 
Nobody could have witnessed without emotion the scene in 
that Chapel, and I hope God will give me grace to be always 
faithful to the resolutions I made that day at the foot of the 
altar, and to bear in mind the touching words addressed to us, 
and the moment when with Olga we all received Communion. 
The complete union which existed between us, the quiet, silent 
thanksgiving after Mass, and the peaceful, intense joy with 
which our little sister embraced us as we came out of the 
Church, must ever live in my remembrance. * * Oh, how I 
blessed God that I was born in his Church. * * * When the 
doors of the convent closed behind us, it seemed to me as if we 
were plunging once more into a sad and restless world, whilst 
peace, joy, and everything which makes life sweet were to be 
found within those walls.” 

After the First Communion of Olga, the Comte de la Ferron- 
nays left at once with his family for Naples, where they were 
soon followed by the Prince and Princess Lapoukhyn and 
Alexandrine, whose health was still in quite a precarious 
condition. 

The two families having met again, it was not many days 
before the possibilities of the marriage of Albert and Alexan- 
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drine began to be canvassed once more ; and the final announce- 
ment to Alexandrine of the result we give in her own words. 

“Tn the evening I was lying on the sofa, rather sad, when 
Eugénie came in. I shall never forget that moment of my 
life. The day was closing in, and the room getting dark. 
Eugénie began by pitying me because I was ill; but she did 
not at first make any reply tomy complaints that our happiness 
was still so uncertain. At last she said: ‘Then you don’t 
know?’ Oh, those words, they still seem to ring in my ears! 
She told me as much as she knew of what had been settled. 
Pauline came in afterwards, and from her I learned that I 
might look upon Albert as my future husband.” 

All this time Albert was in constant correspondence with 
Count de Montalembert, making him the conjfidant of all his 
troubles, and counselling him with regard to the course which 
he ought to pursue in view of the decision of the Pope, respect- 
ing the Avenir and other publications of his and MM. Lamen- 
nais and Lacordaire. 

December 10th, 1838, he writes to his friend to announce his 
happiness. He says: ‘Oh, I wish I could give you a share of 
my happiness. I am unworthy of so many blessings; of that life 
of joy and gladness which began two years ago, and will never 
end! This letter will be very confused, for I am in a most 
unsettled state of mind. * * * * I do so want tp talk to you. 
Pray for us, dear friend, and bless God for his goodness to me. 
As I look back, I feel you so closely connected with my past 
life. You have been associated with all this happiness, and it 
began when I was with you. * * * * I love you more dearly 
than a brother. Adieu. Alexandrine sends you her kindest 
remembrances; she must be included in your friendship for 
me. If you write to M. de Lamennais, beg him to pray for 
us.” He also sent remembrances to M. Lacordaire. 

We make an extract also from a letter written a little later, 
in reply to one which he had received from the same friend. 
It will be seen that he had entirely misconceived what Count 
de Montalembert had written about the course which he in- 
tended to pursue after the appearance of the Pope’s encyclical 
letter, in which he was forbidden to write or approve of any- 
thing contrary to it. He says: “My dear unhappy friend, I 
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have just received your letter from Frankfort. It has thrown 
me into the greatest agitation. What would I not give to be 
with you. It is perhaps presumptuous to think I should be of 
any use, or could give you any comfort. I should like to 
answer the first part of your letter, but the end of it haunts me 
like a painful dream. Dearest friend, for God’s sake do not go 
back to France at this moment. Measure the depths of the 
abyss into which you are about to cast yourself, and remember 
that if you once take that step, it may become impossible to 
turn back. There was but one voice in praise of the Abbé de 
Lamennais when he made his submission. Some evil-minded 
persons were wicked enough to throw doubts on the sincerity 
of that act, but their insinuations were treated with contempt, 
and the sacred authority of the Church was vindicated by its 
means. It may be that the words which you have scattered 
over the world have been inspired by God, but everything 
combines to show you that enough has been said. If they are 
really of Divine birth they will bear fruit, and shine out one 
day in all the splendor of truth. The time is not yet come, 
perhaps, when we can reap the blessings they promise. We 
must shudder at the sight of the calamities which an excess of 
zeal might bring about, and shrink with horror from the idea 
of schism. Let us gather round the Cross, the foundation 
stone of the Church, to cherish and defend, not to undermine 
her. I implore you, my dear friend, compel yourself not to 
yield to M. de Lamennais’ persuasions. May God bless and 
save you. * * * I do not know what will become of me if I 
hear you are gone to Paris. In the name of our friendship 
and of all who love you, and in His sacred Name in Whom we 
are for ever united, let duty overcome every argument urged 
against it. All my belongings, who love you as one of our- 
selves, are alarmed at seeing such an alternative before you. 
My father speaks of you with a paternal solicitude. As to me, 
my beloved friend, I cannot tell you the anguish I felt on 
receiving your letter. * * * My sister and Alexandrine wish 
me to say everything affectionate and kind. They are terrified 
at the idea of your going to Paris.” 

December 24th Albert writes again: “Do write soon and 
often, and tell me M.de Lamennais’ plans. * * Everybody's 
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eyes are fixed upon him * * why does he urge you to return 
to Paris? If Rome decides against you, surely you will submit. 
* * * You speak of the incompatibility of liberty with re- 
ligion, which is, you say, dividing a soul asunder. Could this 
be possible? Oh, no; believe me these are groundless fears. 
Liberty means the Cross of Christ, and God has planted it in 
the world as the rallying point of the human race. Mark the 
gradual progress of true liberty from the hour of its first de- 
scent from heaven. * * Shall we despair of the future when 
it appears so much brighter than ever? * * * God’s hand is 
visible in this check from Rome. It will give time to younger 
men to overtake you, and later you will resume your onward 
march.” 

Alexandrine also wrote to him begging him to submit to the 
encyclical letter of the Pope. ‘I hope I am not presumptuous 
in thinking that you will bea little influenced by my advice, 
for you had the kindness to say that you loved me because I 
loved Albert. I often repeat those words to myself, for that is 
the way in which I now like people to love me. * * I trust 
God will hear our prayers for you. I say our prayers, because 
I too will pray for you. You do not, I suppose, object to it, in 
spite of your severity towards us poor Protestants.” 

Count de Montalembert replied: “I am lost in amazement 
at the effect which my letter from Frankfort has produced on 
you all” He says that in speaking in his letter about “ going 
to Paris,” it was only to use his influence with M. de Lamennais 
to dissuade him from all idea of resistance to the Holy See. 
*** “ All that you say with so much affection, good sense, and 
heartfelt eloquence I have likewise felt; and there is not a sen- 
tence in your letter which does not perfectly agree with what I 
have thought and resolved since I read the decisive brief of the 
5th of October.” In a note to Alexandrine he speaks of Albert 
as ‘the most faithful and the most affectionate heart he had 
ever met with in this world.” 

We pass, now, over the happy winter spent in Naples. All 
obstacles to the marriage were smoothed away, and those 
months were months of unalloyed happiness. A few days 
before her marriage Alexandrine wrote in her journal: “To- 
morrow I am going to communion, and my heart is so cold. 
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* * * O, God, most pitiful, whom I fear, and yet whom I love 
for thy infinite sweetness and mercy, my Father, who art in 
Heaven, forsake me not when my heart is dead and dry, but 
give me faith, hope, and love, and enlighten me as to all I 
ought to believe. I beseech thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
teach me the true faith !” 

We pass over, also, the marriage. It wassolemnized on the 17th 
of April according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and afterwards in the Protestant Chapel. A full account 
appears in Alexandrine’s journal, but we quote only the last 
sentences. “I came back to my mother’s house, and to the 
room which I was to leave forever. There I took off my 
white gown, and put on a grey silk dress, and a straw bonnet 
trimmed with pink, for our journey to Casteilamare. Once 
ready to go, I gave a sorrowful look at the people and places I 
was leaving behind. I felt deeply moved, and asked to go 
once more into all the rooms. I kissed my mother, and then 
everybody else. At last, getting into the caléche with Albert, 
we drove away. It felt to both of us like a dream.” 





The Memoirs now carry us to Castellamare, and introduce 
us to the charming home where Albert and Alexandrine were 
expecting to spend the summer. “A flight of steps, over- 
arched by a trellis of vines, led to it from the road.” Vesuvius 
and the matchless bay were spread before their windows ; and 
the breeze came to them perfumed by the roses and the orange 
flowers that grew in the garden in which the house was em- 
bowered. They seem, indeed, to have reached the highest 
point of earthly happiness. Albert's father and mother, and 
his brothers and sisters, all joined them in about a week, and 
their days were spent together in reading aloud, and their even- 
ings on the largest of their three balconies, where they sat for 
hours enjoying the glory of the Italian nights. 

But almost at the very commencement of their married life, 4 
cloud arose which threatened soon to overwhelm all their hap- 
piness. “Ten untroubled, peaceful, cloudless days” passed, 
and then Albert had unmistakable symptoms of a hemorrhage 
of the lungs. At first they had no apprehension of any very 
serious result, but on a recurrence of the bleeding it was de- 
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cided that the air of Castellamare did not suit him, and he was 
advised to go to Sorrento. There a month was passed without 
any great anxiety, although Albert was ailing the whole time. 
But “they were so steeped in happiness” that they did not 
realize his danger. 

While in Sorrento, Albert wrote to his friend the Abbé de 
Noirlieu, to advise with him as to the course which he should 
adopt for bringing Alexandrine to feel the importance of de- 
ciding to become a Roman Catholic. This was ever to him a 
subject of the very first importance, and yet he was restrained 
by a feeling of delicacy from exerting any direct influence 
upon her. Alexandrine’s mother, it will be remembered, had 
at first been very tolerant and indulgent on the subject of their 
differing faiths. Even at the time of Albert’s sickness, she 
had gone so far as to pray for him herself in Roman Catholic 
Churches, and burn tapers before their shrines, kneeling with 
a devotion very similar to that of Roman Catholics. But she 
had entirely changed after her visit to Germany ; and since the 
marriage of her daughter she had become still more sensitive 
on the subject. She wrote to her that if she became a Roman 
Catholic, “it would nail her up in her coffin.” Alexandrine 
was exceedingly attached to her mother, and felt the strongest 
reluctance to be the cause of any pain to her. So she was 
disposed, notwithstanding the strong leaning which she felt 
towards the religion of her husband, to wait till “entire con- 
viction should irresistibly impel her conscience to the final 
step.” The letter of Albert to the Abbé gives a very pleasing 
glimpse of their life at Sorrento. He says: “ Alexandrine is 
not the woman to yield merely to influence, or to be led only 
by her tastes, and however much she may be drawn towards 
our faith, her conscience requires some other warrant than the 
impulse of her heart. * * * I am glad to see her frequent our 
Churches of her own accord, and take delight in doing so. On 
Sunday, she seems to reckon it a duty to hear Mass. But even 
if she were fully convinced, there would still be the difficulty 
of leaving the religion professed by her mother, whom she 
tenderly loves, and who has hitherto strongly opposed her 
doing so. We must trust in God for this, and hope.” He 
adds: “We are reading a book which came out some time ago, 
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and which perhaps you know, called ‘Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion,’ with notes, by Thomas 
Moore. It goes back to the primitive Christian times, and 
demonstrates by authoritative testimony, which he quotes, that 
Catholicism is the constitution, so to speak, of Christianity, and 
that what we believe at this day was the faith of the Apostles 
It proves that Fasting, Traasubstantiation, the Supremacy of 
the Pope, Mass, Oral Tradition, Reverence for Images, Prayers 
for the Dead, Purgatory, and Confession, made part of the 
faith and practice of primitive times. He also dwells upon the 
discipline of the Secret observed among the early Christians, 
which has, no doubt, often led to false interpretations, and 
furnished Protestants with arguments which it is, however, 
easy enough to confute.” He informs him, also, of the ap 
proaching marriage of his sister Pauline to an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Augustus Craven, who afterwards held important 
positions in the diplomatic service of his native country. He 
says: “ My future brother-in-law is a Catholic in heart, and he 
will be received into the Church soon after his marriage. * * * 
It may perhaps appear strange that such strict Catholics as we 
all are should be marrying Protestants, but we have good rea 
son to be thankful if God makes use of us to bring others to 
the love of the one Church and the true faith. There is no 
vanity in saying this, for our share in these conversions is a 
very indirect one, and they would have taken place even with- 
out our codperation.” He gives his views also with regard to 
the work of M. de Lamennais—Paroles d'un Oroyant—which 
had just appeared, and which was creating intense excitement 
everywhere ; and also of the book of Silvio Pellico which he 
and Alexandrine had been reading. He says: ‘‘ The peace of 
the author's soul seems to pass into our own, while his over 
flowing tenderness draws from us purifying tears.” 

Sorrento, however, was soon declared by the physicians to be 
unsafe; and they were advised to go to Pisa’ Accordingly, 
after waiting for a few days that they might be present at the 
marriage of Pauline with Mr. Craven they took their way 
to their new resting place, where they were soon joined by 
Count de Montalembert. Albert had written to him at Flor 
ence while on his journey: “ Dear friend, before you leave 
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Florence, make a little pilgrimage for me to Santa Maria 
Novella, and say a little prayer to the Blessed Virgin in the 
first or second chapel, near a black marble tomb, with a 
statue of Our Lady, surrounded with Angels, which stands 
behind the altar. Three years ago I used to pray there very 
often, and I have always thought I owed my happiness to 
those prayers, for it was immediately afterwards that I met 
Alexandrine at Rome. I am superstitiously inclined perhaps 
because Iam so happy. * * * Ask also health for me. Is 
it wrong to wish for it? With so much happiness, should I 
not be satisfied to suffer a little? Well, God’s will be done; 
Ihope my petition will not displease Him. So, then, pray 
earnestly for me.” 

In her journal, Alexandrine writes: “‘ Nov. 10th, Monday. 
Montal (the name which the Count received among his friends) 
arrived at seven in the evening. Albert was so happy! We 
met him on the stairs. He has told me several times that 
the warmth of my welcome made him feel quite at his ease ; 
he had been a little alarmed at the idea of finding himself 
en tiers between Albert and me. I could not have been other- 
wise than delighted to see him, for there never was a more 
devoted friendship than Albert’s for him.” 

“Tuesday, Nov. 18th. I went with Montalembert to see the 
Campo Santo by moonlight, and thought it so beautiful, so 
solemn! Albert, who would be so keenly alive to this sort of 
enjoyment, was obliged to give it up on account of his health. 
We take long walks on foot, and Albert follows us in the 
carriage.” 

“Wednesday Dec. 26th. This morning my beloved Albert 
went to communion in the Church of St. Francis, at the altar 
of St. Philomena, where a Novena had been made for him. 
Yesterday he confessed, with touching humility, to a Fran- 
ciscan. All this has been good for his soul, but a little fatigu- 
ing for him. Dr, Betti saw him yesterday, and finds him bet- 
ter. * * * Jt made me burst into tears when I saw him 
kneeling at the altar. Partly, I think, from sorrow that I was 
separated from him at such a moment, and partly because I 
was beginning to feel convinced of the truth which I was still 


struggling to resist.” 
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“Dec. 28th. This evening Montal began to read aloud to us 
the manuscript of his life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, with 
which we were both delighted.” To this she added after. 
wards: “ Albert took a fancy to the names of ‘brother’ and 
‘sister,’ which St. Elizabeth and her husband gave each other; 
and since that time, when we were alone, he used often to call 
me ‘sister,’ and I remember the beautiful angelic expression of 
his countenance at those times,” 

“Tuesday, Jan. 18th, 1835. At dinner, Albert suddenly 
announced that he intended to go to a ball that evening where 
we had all been invited, but had sent an excuse. I objected, 
for I was so afraid it would hurt him, but he persisted, and 
ended by saying ‘I will go.’ He sent for my maid, and 
desired her to get everything ready. At last I submitted to 
the not very disagreeable command of making myself as smart 
as possible; I was certainly two hours about it. To make the 
thing perfect, we forced Montal to come with us. He required 
a great deal of pressing, and declared he had nothing to wear. 
Albert lent him almost everything, but we had to send fora 
shoemaker, and for a hair dresser to cut his hair. All this 
amused us immensely, and as we had at that time no man- 
servant, we got the shoemaker’s boy to escort us to the ball, 
which made us all die of laughing.” 

“Jan. 15th. I went up with Albert to Montal’s room. He 
was packing up his things, having to start the next day. * * 
He was bewildered in the midst of his parcels, books, and 
papers. I looked at his books a little. They were all more or 
less religious: There were amongst them legends and stories. 
I helped him to pack up, and we talked meanwhile a little 
about religion. He read me in a triumphant manner a fine 
passage of Alphonso Liguori on the devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, which I have still some difficulty in admitting, and he 
recommended me to burn ‘Father Clement,’ a book lent to me 
by my Protestent friends as an antidote against Catholicism, 
which, however, had rather had the contrary effect. Then we 
went down again to our sitting room and spent a merry even- 
ing. Montal made me sing a number of ballads and national 
airs which he had collected during his travels. There was 
among them a beautiful German hymn. The words were trans 
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lated from St. Bernard (Jesu, wie siiss wer Dein gedenkt), say- 
ing that there is nothing so sweet as to think of Jesus, nothing 
so sweet as to feel His Presence. Montal was always getting 
me to sing it, though at first he thought it almost a sacrilege to 
let me do so. He was surprised afterwards to find that I 
sang it with almost as much expression as the pious young girls 
at Ratisbon, who used to sing it at their work.” 

The next day Alexandrine wrote to Eugénie: “Our dear 
Montalembert is gone. We could not get him to stay longer. 
We sat up with him last night till half-past two, and then he 
started with tears in his eyes. He regrets so much this com- 
fortable family life, as he calls it, which we lead, and which he 
has become quite accustomed to. There is one comfort, and 
that is that we are friends with him for life.” 

As the winter progressed there seemed to be no improvement 
in Albert’s health. Yet the symptoms in his case were not 
positively alarming, so he and Alexandrine continued hopeful 
that in the spring he would regain his strength. Their journals 
and their letters to their friends, during this period, show how 
happily the days slipped by. They tell us of the books and 
reviews which they read, of the thoughts suggested by them, 
and of the conversations which they had on religious subjects. 
But we cannot delay to glean even a single paragraph. 

In March it was thought best to try the effects of a voyage to 
the East and a visit at the palace of the Prince and Princess 
Lapoukhyn in Russia. Albert was well enough to enjoy all 
this to the full. They visited Malta, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
and were everywhere received and entertained with the greatest 
cordiality for the sake of Prince Lapoukhyn and of the dis- 
tinguished statesman Comte de la Ferronnays. At Constanti- 
nople in particular every attention was paid to them by the 
French, the Prussian, and the Russian ministers, and they went 
everywhere and saw everything under the very best guidance. 
Alexandrine and Albert both write with enthusiasm about all 
that they see and do, but it is evident that amid all the excite- 
ments and distractions of travel religion and religious duties are 
hever absent from their thoughts. 

Albert writes to Count de Montalembert: “Tell the Abbé 
Lacordaire how I envy all who are present at his Conferences 
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[the celebrated Conferences at Notre Dame]. There is no place 
like Paris for satisfying those inner wants of the soul, without 
which it vegetates, but cannot be said to live. The strong 
emotions which lift us up to God can only be felt, ordinarily 
speaking, where love is an active principle. * * * Alexan- 
drine ought to see one of such priests as are to be found in 
France. * * * Again I say it, I look to France alone for the 
person who will make her feel the necessity of a fixed belief” 
And, again, in another letter to the same friend: “ Thank M. 
Lacordaire for his kind message. I hope his Conferences will 
be published; for a poor exile like me cannot forego his in- 
terest in what so powerfully excites the youth of Paris.” 

Karly in June they left Constantinople for Odessa, receiving 
the kindest attentions from their friends to the last; M. de 
Boutineff, the Russian minister, and Prince Gagarin accom- 
panying them to the steamer, and providing them with flowers 
and fruits for their voyage. At Odessa, they were met by the 
mother of Alexandrine and Prince Lapoukhyn, and after being 
detained some days in quarantine, were escorted by them to 
their beautiful home in Korsen. 

Albert wrote on the evening of their arrival to his mother 
and sisters: “One hurried line to tell you that we arrived this 
evening at this enchanting Korsen. I am so bewildered with 
wonder, that I shall never be able to describe it. A beautiful 
situation, a magnificent house, comforts of every sort and kind. 
An apartment for Alex and me such as I should desire for the 
rest of my life. Alex’s room is lovely. Our drawing-room 4 
perfect gem. My room charming, and furnished with a huge 
silver toilet service. I never saw anything like my mother-in- 
law and the Prince’s apartments. The drawing-rooms and im- 
mense ball-room are full of copies of the most famous statues in 
the Italian galleries. All is magnificent.” Alexandrine, too, 
in the same letter: “Here we are, thank God! and everything 
surpasses our expectations. It is all so bright, so comfortable, 
and in such perfect taste. Only fancy, darling sisters, that my 
room is all pink, the bed, the curtains, the blinds, all rose- 
colored silk; a lovely folding screen, which surrounds the bed, 
is of the same silk, and the rest of the furniture of pink velvet. 
In our sitting room there are two beautiful statues of white 
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marble; the hangings, chairs, and sofas are of red silk, and 
from the charming table where I am writing I see from each 
window the most lovely views. Parterres of flowers surround 
the house on all sides. It is impossible to describe it all to- 
night.” 

Albert’s health, too, seemed to have been improved by the 
journey ; so with brightening prospects before them, they en- 
joyed for a few days with keen delight the pleasure and the re- 
pose of their residence at Korsen. But a fortnight only had passed 
when Albert was seized with a fresh bleeding from the lungs, 
of a far more alarming character than ever before. The hemor- 
rhage was with some difficulty stopped, but for three days his 
life was considered in immediate danger. 

After a month of nursing and medical treatment, there 
seemed to be a decided improvement, and the remainder of 
their visit was passed very happily. But now Alexandrine’s 
eyes were opened with regard to the future. Up to this 
time she had had no serious misgivings about the ultimate com- 
plete recovery of her husband’s health; but after this, though 
she did not give up hope, she never again recovered her child- 
like gaiety. 

About the first of September they set out by land for Italy 
once more. It was felt to be very important that Albert 
should be safely established south of the Alps before the cool 
days of autumn should set in. 

Slowly, therefore, and by careful stages, they made their way 
towards Vienna and Venice. Their journals are full of interest- 
ing details about the incidents of travel in all the various places 
through which they passed. But we quote only a single para- 
graph, written at the first town to which they came after enter- 
ing Poland. “I was so happy to be in a Catholic Church 
again and to hear Mass. I have been in a sadly tepid state for 
some time past. What has become of that fervor I used to feel ? 
Have I lost it by my carelessness? Has God withdrawn from 
me, because I no longer thought of Him, still less felt devotion 
in His service. Oh, how the soul loses all its light, when it no 
longer draws it from Him! How it creeps when it does not 
lift itself up to God! Oh, shame, shame upon me! But yet 
have mercy upon me, O! my God! Return again to Thy ser- 
vant, who has so often and so basely forsaken Thee!” 

VOL XXXL 10 
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It was not till about the middle of October that they reached 
Venice. They would have preferred, if it had been possible, to 
have gone on to France and to have joined the other members 
of the family who were all then assembled at Boury—an estate 
near Paris which Comte de la Ferronnays had recently pur- 
chased, and which was to be their future home. But a winter 
in France was not to be thought of in Albert’s state of health, 
and they were quite content to be once more in Italy. Alex- 
andrine wrote to Pauline: “ There is a charm, a perfume, and un- 
describable attraction about Italy. * * All other countries 
seem to me so cold and common place in comparison. It is 
only the East and Spain I fancy which possess the same kind 
of poetical charm.” ‘To Count Montalembert, also, she wrote, 
gaily reminding him that in Pisa “after the first few days of 
awe and reverence you inspired me with, I grew so bold as to 
throw eaw de Cologne and orris powder at you, and got you to 
order me a bonnet.” However, she writes in the same letter 
about herself more seriously. ‘There is nothing that would 
make me so happy as to be of the same religion as Albert; but 
besides the doubts I still have, I am kept back by the feeling 
that I should break my mother’s heart ; that mother to whom | 
owe the happiness of being Albert’s wife. I should break her 
heart inwardly and perhaps bodily too. * * My position is 
a painful one, and I cannot help rejoicing that I have not yet 
made up my mind; and I do not wish for instruction, or to be 
convinced that it would be my duty to go against my mother 
on this point. Dear friend, if you have any charity, you will 
pity and not comdemn me. I try as much as I can to cast this, 
my heavy burthen, on our blessed Lord. I also ask the Virgin 
and the Saints to pray for me, for I believe in their intercession 
in some sort of way, more than I do in some others of your 
doctrines. It is your Pope whom I cannot believe in. * * Well 
I hope God’s goodness will deliver me from this torture and 
difficulty which embitter my life.” 

For a time they felt some encouragement about Albert's 
health. The letters written to the family at Boury, and to their 
friends in other places, continued to be hopeful. They even 
interested themselves with plans for spending the next winter 
in Syria; and Albert wrote to Pauline: “We have serious 
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thoughts of spending some part of next winter in the Holy 
Land. Jerusalem is my dream. I cannot imagine anything 
equal to the interest of following our Lord Jesus Christ's foot- 
steps, with the Gospel as one’s guide. Every Christian ought, 
I think, once in his life to enliven his faith by resorting to its 
fountain head. I feel as if mine, tepid as it is, would be forever 
kindled into fervor. For where are there interests comparable 
to those bound up with religion? How dry and cold all others 
seem by the side of that one which is unchangeable, inexhausti- 
able, and Divine.” 

Alexandrine wrote to Count de Montalembert: “ You would 
pity and laugh at me at the same time, my dear Montal, if you 
knew how I am given up body and soul to household cares, 
There is not a trace left of ‘the poetical Alexandrine.’ The 
present one is surrounded with stores of oil, potatoes, rice, can- 
dies, &c., and is perfectly well acquainted, as I beg you to 
believe, with the prices of everything, eggs included.” 

Albert writes, too, to the Princess Lapoukhyn: “If you 
could only see Alexandrine busying herself with household 
matters and all their wearisome details with such gaiety and 
such perseverance! Where did the élegante Mademoiselle d’ 
Alopeus acquire this patent? How has she learnt to be a per- 
fect house-keeper in her kitchen, and at the same time to retain 
all the captivation and charms which make everybody fall in 
love with her ?” 

But in all their letters religion is the one subject which is 
never lost sight of. Alexandrine expresses herself thus to 
Eugénie: “My poor mother writes me such touching letters. 
I cannot break my mother’s heart. She has been the happiness 
of my life. She has allowed me to marry a Catholic, and I am 
all that she has. If I could, I would examine, study,—and try 
to become a Catholic. The Pope is my difficulty. I think I 
am convinced quas: all the rest.” 

But now, as the winter wore away, it became only too mani- 
fest to Alexandrine that Albert was failing ; and in her journal, 
at this time, we find the prayers which she offered that her 
husband might be spared: “ Almighty Father—for thou hast 
permitted us to ask—I ask in the name of Thy Son Jesus Christ, 
to whom Thou hast promised to grant all things, I ask thee 
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that I may live, and die, and rise again with my cherished 
Albert. I love him, I love him, O! my God, much in Thee. 
I love him much because he loves Thee. O! keep us ever to- 
gether in thy love; never separate us! Pray for me, ye saints, 
and love me, dear Jesus. Let my voice reach Thee, as that of 
the poor woman reached Thee, as that of the centurion, and so 
many others! Like one of them, I cry, Lord, I believe, help 
Thou my unbelief!” Again sitting in the window, and looking 
out at the lovely view, she exclaimed, almost in despair: “Com- 
pared with God we are less than the clay which the potter 
fashions into different vessels, or the wax which the artist 
- moulds at will. I am less before God than the grain of dust 
which whirls before me. May I not then be as indifferent to 
Him!” But the cheering words are borne to her mind: “The 
very hairs of your head are numbered ;” and she writes : “ Our 
troubles, then, have all a purpose. I know it is good for me to 
be tried. It makes me think of God. It makes me, I hope, 
somewhat better.” 

The family at Boury began now to be alarmed; and Fernand 
was sent to be with his brother, and to assist Alexandrine in 
her care of him. But she felt the need of the love and sym- 
pathy of her sisters, and she wrote to them in these sad plead- 
ing words, which cannot be read even now without a thrill: 
‘Fernand and Putbus are both most kind; but they are not 
enough for me now.” * * “Dearest; I want pity. I want 
comfort ; and to be folded in the arms of some one I love, and 
weep and sob there without restraint. My too full heart needs 
the relief of tears to calm the agitation which I am perpetually 
concealing. I want to feel my mother’s arms about my neck, 
and yours, beloved sisters. ~I ara sitting writing to you, lonely 
and sad in my Albert’s room. He is asleep. I should like to 
have somebody watching with me.” 

But before this despairing cry for help could be heard and 
answered from Boury, her fears were realized, and Albert had 
another severe attack which brought him so low, that Fernand 
was obliged to say: “ We must get a confessor.” ‘“ Have we 
come to that?” she cried; and then almost instantaneously, 
she added: “ Now, I am a Catholic!” and she wrote at once to 
Korsen : “ My own beloved mother. I must open my whole 
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heart to you. * * I have an irresistible desire to belong to the 
same Church as my poor Albert. I give you my word of 
honor that it is only during these last dreadful days that I 
have felt this wish take complete possession of my mind. But I 
must also add, that up to this moment it is my love and respect 
for you which have prevented my seeking instruction upon the 
Catholic faith, dreading to find out that it was the true one, 
and of being then obliged to embrace it. * * My love and 
respect for you are in no way diminished, but I now feel my- 
self irresistibly impelled towards a decisive step, and also fully 
persuaded that you will forgive me. * * I assure you that I 
shall only act from conviction. But let me examine, learn, and 
then resolve. * * * Ah, my sweet mother! permit me then to 
be instructed in the Catholic religion ; and if your poor child 
returns to you a widow, you will not mind, will you, if she 
comes to you a Catholic? You will not banish her from your 
heart? She will love you and cherish you more than ever. 
Her religion will never be a source of annoyance to you. * * 
O! dearest mother, if the Catholic religion had but this one 
advantage over ours, of prayers for the dead, I should choose 
it.” To Count de Montalembert she wrote : “ I should be happier 
as a widow and a Catholic, than as I am now, a Protestant.” 

But many days of suspense were yet to be passed before she 
could hear from Boury, and at twelve o'clock at night on the 
ninth of March we find her writing to Pauline: 

“He is alive, dearest Pauline, but I can hope no more. It 
is very hard quite to lose it, and it is only to-night that I give 
it up, though I have been told innumerable times that he may 
die from one moment to another. * * I am here alone in his 
room, he sleeping and I watching him—knowing that he is 
dying without father, mother, sister, or brother, in whose arms 
I could for a while give way to my dreadful anguish—I who 
all through my life have felt such intense need of sympathy. 
I must write to relieve this intolerable burthen. This then is 
the end of our love. Ten days of happiness out of less than 
two years of married life, and this for us who love one another 
as much as it is possible to love. Ten days! for it was not 
longer that I was entirely free from anxiety about his health.” 
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But the expected help at last arrived, and Alexandrine writes : 
“Through the God of goodness and of love, I have had the 
happiness of seeing Albert in the arms of his parents once 
more. I knelt down in silence behind them to thank God ‘or 
this great mercy. Eugénie spent the night in my room. Oh, 
what sweet hours we spent in talking and weeping together. 
She brought me a rosary and a letter from Montal.” In this 
letter, written in response to her own, Count de Montalembert 
says: “I cannot refrain from saying what comfort it gave me 
to hear that you had made up your mind to complete your 
union with Albert, by that only tie which was still wanting to 
make it perfect. My dear sister—for so you are indeed become 
by this important act, inspired by Divine grace—what a conso- 
lation there is in this, not only for you but also for him; as it 
has been doubtless through his means that you have become a 
child of the Eternal Truth, and that your soul will be the rich 
prize he can present to his merciful Judge. You, too, dear 
Alexandrine, will now quench your thirst for consolation at 
that inexhaustible source; you will be nourished with the 
Bread of the Strong, and God will reward you for the sacrifice 
you have had to make, a hundred fold in this world, and for- 
ever in the next. He will show you the immense and the 
unspeakable difference between suffering as a Catholic, with all 
the sweet and abundant riches of the Church imparted to you, 
and suffering with no other support than the cold and barren 
faith poor Protestants profess.” 

The love which Albert inspired in his friends was at all 
times something quite remarkable, but now that the family 
were all assembled around his sick bed, the affection for him 
which was displayed was very beautiful. In Eugénie’s jour- 
nal we find the following prayer for him: “My God, every- 
thing is possible to Thee. I do not complain of the trials Thou 
sendest in this world, but vouchsafe to hear this prayer which 
I make with the deepest faith. Accept an exchange of trials. 
Let Albert recover, and give me his illness) Let me suffer a 
long time, till Iam fit to die, and then let me go to Thee. 
This will still be a trial for them all, for they will grieve to 
lose me. It is not therefore a release from suffering that I pray 
for. What I ask is, for one suffering to be exchanged for 
another. I know that trials are the only way to Thee. My 
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God, everything is possible with Thee. Remember the centu- 
rion. Remember Jairus’s daughter. Remember all them who 
said to Thee with faith, ‘Heal this child,’ or ‘ Heal this man.’ 
See, my God, with what faith I cry ‘O! Lord, heal Albert.’ 
Give me his sickness. Let it be terrible; let it be like a fire in 
my breast, to purify my heart. Let my throat suffer sharply 
to make up for the faults of vanity I have committed when my 
voice was admired, and I took pleasure in being listened to. 
Punish me, O my God, for [am full of vanity. I will bless 
every pain, and then when I shall have been ill a long time, 
Thou wilt let me die. O! everything, everything to obtain 
that. To obtain that I may go to Thee, my God, my only 
Love ; there is no word impossible with Thee. Hear my 
prayer. The world will be surprised, and it will say that it is 
inexplicable! Albert so weak and so sickly recovers, and 
Eugénie, so strong and so healthy, dies. And I shall say to 
myself, ‘Cannot God do what he pleases? God has so willed 
it—this explains all.’ ”* 


* We have scarcely felt it necessary to remind our readers how much such 


Memoirs as these suffer in being rendered into English. They understand how 
the subtle charm with which the original is enveloped must be lost in any transla- 
tion. But this loss is so great in all passages which express excited feeling or 
strong emotion that we cannot forbear putting down this single passage in the 
original.—‘“‘ Mon Dieu! tout vous est possible, je ne murmure pas contre les 
épreuves que vous envoyez en ce monde; seulement, mon Dieu, acceptez cette 
priére que je vous fais avec tant de foi, d’un échange d’ épreuves. Guérissez 
Albert, donnez-moi sa maladie, faites-m’en svuffrir longtemps pour me rendre digne 
de mourir, puis laissez-moi aller 4 vous. Voyez, mon Dieu, ce sera toujours une 
épreuve, car moi aussi ils me regretteront, ce n’est donc pas pour leur épargner 
l’épreuve que je vous demande de transformer celle-ci. Je reconnais que ie seul 
moyen d’étre 4 vous, c’est d’étre éprouvée. Mon Dieu! tout vous est possible 
Souvenez-vous du Centenier, souvenez-vous de la fille de Jaire; eux vous disaient 
avec foi: ‘Seigneur, guérissez!’ Eh bien! voyez dans mon coeur, voyez comme il 
déborde de foi, lorsque je vous dis: ‘Seigneur, guérissez Albert!’—Mon Dieu! 
donnez-la-moi, cette maladie, et qu'elle soit terrible! qu'elle brdle ma poitrine 
entiérement, pour purifier mon coeur. Faites bien souffrir mon gosier dont j'ai si 
souvent eu vanité, 4 cause de ma voix qu’ on admire et que je me complais a faire 
entendre. Punissez-moi, car je suis vaine. Mon Dieu, je bénirai chaque douleur, 
mais alors, quand j’aurai été bien malade, vous permettrez que je meure! Oh! 
tout pour gagner cela! pour gagner d’aller 4 vous, mon Dieu, mon amour!—Tout 
vous est possible, acceptez ma priére. Le monde dira, surpris: ‘C'est inexplicable ; 
lui si malade et si faible, il guérit; et elle si forte, si peu délicate, elle meurt!’ Et 
moi je penserai: Dieu ne peut-il pas tout? Diew Va voulu, voila qui explique 
tout.” 
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Contrary to all the expectations of the physicians, Albert 
began to revive: and as he regained strength, a strong desire 
arose to see his native land once more, and the new home of 
the family at Boury. With many misgivings it was deter- 
mined at last to attempt the journey. Eugénie wrote in her 
journal: “'T'o-morrow we leave Venice! Sad as this time has 
been to us, I nevertheless feel a sort of regret at leaving this 
place, as if | was parting with some one I loved. This is 
always the case with me when I have enjoyed anywhere great 
religious consolations. It seems to me as if by changing my 
abode, my feelings might also change. Alas! this is so often 
the case with me, that I have reason to apprehend it. I am so 
easily distracted. Here it seemed to me so easy to love God. 
Each church, as I look at it even from a distance, reminds me 
of happy moments. There is nothing gloomy to those who love 
God. The heart is too full of hope and trust to admit gloom. 
And so, in spite of our fears and our grief for Albert, I do not 
carry away a painful impression of Venice. I never anywhere 
prayed so ardently for him as here. It seemed to me as if God 
always heard those prayers, and now Iam going. Thanks be 
to Thee, my God, for all the fervent love, the thoughts of 
Heaven, the distaste of this world, I have been blest with here. 
Do not abandon me ; I know too well my own weakness. The 
least thing will draw me aside from that blessed path which I 
have been lately treading. Perhaps Thou wilt permit this to 
happen as a punishment for my proud thoughts. Every trial 
Thou sendest me, I will bear, not in my own strength, but in 
that which Thou wilt give me.” 

On Sunday, April 10th, they started. In the evening Eugénie 
wrote to Pauline: “ We are at Padua. Albert is scarcely tired 
at all. As soon as we had seen him comfortably in bed we 
went to the Cathedral. Oh, it was just what we wanted, to 
kneel there and unburthen our hearts by repeating a thousand 
times: ‘My God, I thank Thee ! My God I bless Thee!’ * * 
I am so pleased to think that we shall be able to hear Mass 
every day before we start. How heavenly sweet is the 
thought of God; and when it rules the soul, how easy every- 
thing becomes. Nothing then is really sad. Mass every 
morning ; every evening a blessed moment in Church in which 
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to thank God, if the day has been a good one, or to implore 
His aid if it has been trying. This journey is a real pilgrim- 
age of prayer.” At Verona, the bulletin was: “ It is wonderful 
how well Albert is at present. We are quite astonished, and 
so grateful to our good and merciful God.” At Genoa, Alex- 
andrine wrote to Count de Montalembert: “Through the 
mercy of God we are so far safe on our journey.” 

But we cannot follow the party as they thus went on day by 
day. Albert bore the journey better than they had feared, 
and they reached Paris at last, May 13th. Hahnemann the re- 
nowned homceopathist was summoned at once, and Eugénie 
writes: ‘“‘He isa kind, excellent old man. He was so much 
touched at the sight of Alexandrine, that he took her by the 
hand when he went away, and said, ‘During the sixty years 
I have been a physician, I have never seen a woman so fond of 
her husband.’ He wishes us to leave this house, where the 
rooms are too small.” 

In a few days, they were established at the Rue de Madame, 
No. 18, and Alexandrine writes: “Our apartment is pretty 
and spacious, and our windows look on the fine trees of the 
Luxembourg.” 

Arrangements were immediately made with the Abbé de 
Noirlieu—the friend of Albert, of whom mention has already 
been made—for receiving Alexandrine into the Church; and 
she selected the Abbé Gerbet [afterwards Bishop of Per- 
pignan] as her “confessor”; though up to this time she had 
never seen him. But while in Venice, she had read an Article 
of his in the Université Catholique, which so impressed her 
that she had then resolved if she ever became a Roman Cath- 
olic to choose him for her confessor. 

On Whit Sunday she was joyfully looking forward to being 
“a Catholic” before Corpus Christi; and while she was at 
service that day at St. Etienne du Mont, Albert wrote for 
the last time in his journal: “My God, formerly I was wont 
to make to Thee this prayer: ‘Let her be mine, O! my God; 
grant me this happiness, if but for one single day!’ Thou didst 
grant it, O! Lord, and why should I now complain to Thee? 
my joy has been short but intense, and now my other prayer is 
about to be fulfilled. Thy divine goodness has granted also 
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that my angel wife should be received into Thy Church, and I 
can look forward with hope and trust to our meeting before 
long, where we shall both be lost in the immensity of Thy 
Divine Love.” 

At length the day so anxiously expected arrived; and Alex- 
andrine thus describes what took place. “May 29th, Trin- 
ity Sunday. This morning I went early to mass, came home 
and dressed. I put on a white gown and a broad blue ribbon 
across my chest, the colors of the Blessed Virgin, which have 
always been my own favorites. This is her special month too, 
and I owe this grace to her intercession, and to Albert, who 
offered himself up as a sacrifice for me, who offered everything 
to God, even the joy of sensible devotion, for my conversion, 
only asking always to love good things. The Abbé de Noir- 
lieu said Mass at an altar prepared in Albert's room. When 
Mass was over, he beckoned to me to come and kneel down 
before him, and told me to make the sign of the Cross, and 
then I read the following profession of faith :” 


Here, we regret to say, it will be necessary, before giving this 
profession of faith, to interrupt the narrative for a moment with 
some words of explanation. The Récit d’wne Seur is a book 
with which we had been familiar for some years before it 
occurred to us to introduce it to the attention of the readers of 
this journal. After writing a few pages, we learned that there 
was an English translation, which we procured, and have made 
use of whenever we had occasion to transfer passages io our 
pages. But on reaching this point of the story, instead of the 
document with which we are familiar, we discover, in A Sister's 
Story, as it is called, something very different. The profes- 
sion of faith in the Récit d'une Seur is such an one as we 
should suppose would naturally have been drawn up at this 
time for Alexandrine by those whom she had selected as her 
spiritual advisers. It is expressed in very general terms, and 
there is nothing to alarm her prejudices, and nothing which 
would appear especially distasteful to one in her situation 
whose life had been spent out of the communion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and who was not yet very far advanced in 
her faith. Alexandrine had plainly been brought to the step 
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which she was about to take, not so much by conviction, as by 
her sympathy with her husband. On the point of becoming a 
widow she remembers that her husband’s Church teaches the 
doctrine of “ prayers for the dead ;” and as she writes to her 
mother, this “one advantage is reason enough for choosing 
the Roman Catholic religion.” For it follows that, even if 
Albert is removed from her bodily view, he is not lost to her 
for one moment. She is still not only his wife, but she can 
daily and hourly contribute to his happiness and his eternal 
welfare by her prayers, and by her alms. What wonder that 
the tide of feeling rose high, and swept over the few obstacles 
which remained to keep her in what was only a nominal connec- 
tion with the Church of her fathers. Now this was obviously 
no time to annoy such a convert with all the minutiz of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Albert was not a narrow man. His 
sympathies were with the liberal party in his Church. He be- 
longed to the party of reform, with Lacordaire, and Montalem- 
bert. The priests, also, with whom he was now in communica- 
tion were not extreme men. The Abbé de Noirlieu, the Abbé 
Dupanloup, and the Abbé Gerbet, were men of broad views 
and wide sympathies. Any one who will read the profession 
of faith as it is given inthe Récit d'une Seur will see that it is in 
harmony with the facts in the case. We ought perhaps to say 
also that it is a document which was carefully signed in the 
presence of witnesses, whose names are given. Now the trans- 
lation of the book has evidently fallen into the hands of some 
narrow-minded person, who has felt that here was a good 
‘opportunity to exhibit a carefully prepared statement of the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. We do not see how 
it is possible to avoid the conviction that the profession of faith, 
as it appears in A Sister's Story, is a forgery, and a very clumsy 
one. There surely cannot have been two professions of faith 
any more than there can be two skulls of the same Saint exhib- 
ited for the edification of the faithful. We regret to have been 
obliged to call attention to a thing of this kind so little in har- 
mony with the solemnity of the scene which we have been de- 
scribing; but the blame must rest with those who have foisted 
this document into the translation. It certainly seems to us 
incumbent upon the “Catholic Publication Society” to investi- 
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gate this matter, of which we cannot think they can be cogni- 
zant, and to make a suitable explanation. 

We will now place in parallel columns our own literal trans- 
lation of Alexandrine’s confession of faith, which is to be found 
in the original work, and that which purports to be her confes- 
sion as it appears in “A Sister's Story.” 


From Récir p’une Saur. 


“In the name of the Fa- 
ther, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit : 

I believe, with a firm faith, 
and profess all and every one 
of the Articles which are 
contained in the symbol of 
the Holy, Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman Church. 

I believe it would be a de- 
testable idolatry to render 
the worship of adoration 
[culte d’ adoration] to any 
other than to God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. I 
believe with the Catholic 
Church, that it is good and 
useful to invoke in a suppli- 
catory manner [maniére sup- 
pliante} the Holy Virgin 
and the Saints, and to have 
recourse to their aid and 
their help to obtain from 
God his benefits, through 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who alone is our 
Saviour and Redeemer. 

In venerating [venerant] 
the images of the Holy Vir- 
gin and of the Saints, I do 
not attribute to them any 
virtue or divinity, on ac- 


From “A Sister’s Story.” 


“In the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 

I, with a firm faith, believe and 
profess all and every one of those 
things which are contained in that 
Creed which the Holy Roman Church 
maketh use of, viz: I believe in one 
God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of Heaven and earth, and of all 
things, visible and invisible; and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God; born of the 
Father before all ages; God of God; 
Light of Light; true God of true 
God; begotten not made; consub- 
stantial to the Father, by Whom all 
things were made. Who, for us 
men, and for our salvation, came 
down from Heaven, and was incar- 
nate by the Holy Ghost of the Vir-, 
gin Mary, and was made Man. Was 
crucified also for us under Pontius 
Pilate; He suffered and was buried ; 
and the third day He rose again 
according to the Scriptures; He as- 
cended into Heaven; sits at the right 
hand of the Father, and is to come 
again with glory to judge the living 
and the dead; of Whose kingdom 
there shall be no end. And in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-giver, 
Who proceeds from the Father and 
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count of which people ought 
to venerate them, ask of 
them any favor, and accord 
to them trust, since all the 
honor which is paid to them 
has reference [se rapport] to 
those whom they represent. 

I believe that there are 
seven sacraments instituted 
by Jesus Christ. 

I believe that Jesus Christ 
has given to the Church the 
power to grant indulgences, 
and that the use of them is 
salutary. 

I believe that those souls 
who depart from this life in 
peace and charity, yet deb- 
tors still [redevable] to divine 
justice, suffer for a time in 
purgatory, and that they 
can be relieved by prayer, 
alms, and by the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. 

I believe that by virtue of 
the words of consecration, 
the bread and the wine 
offered on the altar are 
changed into the body and 
into the blood of Jesus 
Christ, and that this ador- 
able Saviour can be received 
entire under one kind. 

I believe that there is but 
one faith, one baptism, as 
there is only one Lord, and 
that in consequence it is im- 
possible to please God and 
be saved without this faith 
and this baptism. 

I believe that the true 
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the Son, Who, together with the 
Father and the Son is adored and 
glorified, Who spoke by the prophets. 
And I believe one holy Catholic 
and apostolic Church; I confess one 
baptism, for the remission of sins; 
and I look for the resurrection of the 
dead, and the life of the world to 
come, Amen. 

I most steadfastly admit and em- 
brace apostolical and ecclesiastical 
tradition, and all other observances 
and constitutions of the same Church. 

I also admit the holy Scriptures 
according to that sense which our 
holy mother, the Church, has held, 
and does hold; to whom it belongs 
to judge of the true sense and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures; neither 
will I ever take and interpret them 
otherwise than according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers. 

I also profess that there are truly 
and properly seven Sacraments of the 
new law, instituted by Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, and necessary for the salva- 
tion of mankind, though not all for 
every one, to wit: baptism, confirma- 
tion, holy Eucharist, penance, ex- 
treme unction, orders, and matri- 
mony ; and that they confer grace ; 
and that of these, baptism, confirina- 
tion, and order, cannot be reitera- 
ted without sacrilege. I also receive 
and admit the received and approved 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
used in the solemn administration of 
all the aforesaid sacraments. 

I embrace and receive all and 
every one of the things which have 
been defined and declared in the 
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faith is only in the Catholic 
Church, which by the suc- 
cession of its pastors goes 
back without interruption 
even tothe Apostles: it is 
the Church established by 
Jesus Christ, who has prom- 
ised to assist it by his Spirit 
always to the end of the 
world. 

I believe that we cannot 
be saved out of the Catholic 
Church, but I do not con- 
demn individually [en par- 
ticulier] any of those who 
have had the unhappiness 
to live and to die out of its 
communion. It belongs only 
to God to judge them. He 
alone knows to what extent 
their ignorance of the true 
faith has been voluntary 
and culpable. 

I believe that the power 
of interpreting the Holy 
Scriptures has been given 
only to the Apostles and to 
their legitimate successors, 
to whom Jesus Christ has 
said, Go, teach all nations. 

I believe then sincerely 
[d@’ esprit et de coeur] in the 
teaching of the Catholic 
Church. I wish to live and 
die in the bosom of this 
Church, through the grace 
of God, whom I will bless 
all the days of my life for 
having called me to the 
religion of my ancestors. 

In the name of the Fa- 
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holy Council of Trent concerning 
original sin and justification. 

I profess, likewise, that in the 
Mass there is offered to God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for 
the living and the dead. And that 
in the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist there is truly, really, and 
substantially, the Body and the 
Blood, together with the Soul and 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and that there is made a conversion 
of the whole substance of the bread 
into the Body and of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into the Blood; 
which conversion the Catholic Church 
calls Transubstantiation. I also con- 
fess that under either kind alone 
Christ is received whole and entire, 
and a true Sacrament. 

I constantly hold that there is a 
Purgatory, and that the souls therein 
detained are helped by the suffrages 
of the faithful. 

Likewise that the Saints reigning 
together with Christ are to be hon- 
ored and invocated, and that they 
offer prayers to God for us, and that 
their relics are to be had in venera- 
tion. 

I most firmly assert that the im- 
ages of Christ, of the Mother of God, 
ever Virgin, and also of the other 
Saints, ought to be had and retained, 
and that due honor and veneration 
is to be given to them. 

I also affirm that the power of in- 
dulgences was left by Christ in the 
Church, and that the use of them is 
most wholesome to Christian people. 

I acknowledge the holy Cativolic, 
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ther, and of the Son, and of apostolic Roman Church for the 
the Holy Spirit. mother and mistress of all Churches ; 

Paris, May 29th, 1836. and I promise true obedience to the 
The day of the Festival of Bishop of Rome, successor to Saint 
the most Holy Trinity. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and 

Martin de Noirlieu. Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

Alexandrine d’Alopeus dela Fer- _‘I likewise undoubtedly receive and 
ronnays. profess all other things delivered, de- 
fined, and declared by the sacred 
canons and general councils, and par- 

icularl he holy C il of 

Anes utr Setly Oy the oly Cou o 

Comte de la Ferronnays. Z ’ ’ 

Montserau, Comtesse de la Fer- @nathematise all things contrary 
ronnays. thereto, and all heresies which the 


Eugénie de la Ferronnays. Church has condemned, rejected, and 
Fernand de la Ferronnays.’ anathematised. 


In the presence of the un- 
dersigned : 


I do at this present freely profess 
and sincerely hold this true Catholic 
faith, without which no one can be 
saved; and I promise most con- 
stantly to retain and confess the same 
entire and unviolated, with God’s 
assistance, to the end of my life. 

Paris, May 29, 1836, Feast of the 
Holy Trinity. 

(Signed) 

Martin de Noirlieu. 

Alexandrine d’Alopeus de la Ferronnays. 
In the presence of 

Albert de la Ferronnays. 

Comte de la Ferronnays 

Montsoreau, Comtesse de la Ferronnays. 

Eugénie de la Ferronnays. 

Fernand de la Ferronnays.” 


Alexandrine states that Montalembert was present, but she 
“forgot to make him sign.” 

“When all was over I kissed Albert, and all our other dear 
ones. The Abbé Martin came up to me, and said: ‘ You have 
now brethren in every part of the world!’ I felt as if a new 
existence had begun for me; and I wasso happy, so happy. I 
was quite surprised at it myself, and was almost afraid to have 
been in too high spirits the rest of the day with my poor Albert.” 
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Eugénie wrote the following paragraph in her journal, the 
same evening. ‘Oh, my Lord, what can we say? or how can 
we thank Thee, for the mercies of thisday? Thy little lamb 
has been gathered into the fold. She is now a Catholic! Fill 
her gentle soul with joy, my God. Bless and comfort her for 
these long years of banishment from Thee. Let this return to 
her true home be full of happiness. Pour down thy gifts upon 
her, and if out of Thy great love for her soul Thou sendest her 
trials, give her that immense love for Thee alone which will 
make her bear and love al] things Thy Almighty hand can 
inflict. Ye blessed angels watch over her, that her peace may 
be great and her soul untroubled.” 

May 31st. Alexandrine writes: “I went with Eugénie on 
foot to the Chapel of St. Stanislaus College. When I got there 
and saw the Abbé Gerbet in the confessional, I felt frightened, 
and it was some time before I could summon up courage to 
approach it. Eugénie had told me how to calm myself by 
prayer.” 

June Ist. “Oh! my good, good God, I dare to think Thy 
Hand has guided me, notwithstanding my unworthiness! * 
* Tam so glad to be a Catholic; so glad, that it seems to me 
almost miraculous, and persuades me more and more of the 
truth of this dear religion. How I thank God, and how I thank 
all who have helped me. I like confession so much, though it 
. Causes me great pain. * * What a priest has my Heavenly 
Father sent me! He surpasses everything I had ever hoped to 
find in a confessor.” 

June 4th. Eugénie writes to Pauline: “ Alexandrine, dear 
child, has been twice to confession, and to-morrow she will 
receive absolution. You can picture to yourself what a general 
confession must be to her with her merciless memory, which 
tracks out minutely the occurrences of years and years with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. I went twice with her to the Chapel 
of St. Stanislaus College. She stayed so long that I fell fast 
asleep, which made us laugh, for we laugh sometimes in spite 
of everything, and in spite of ourselves. But we feel there is 
no harm in it, for this kind of gaiety is not like the world’s. 
It springs from the peace of prayer. The Abbé Gerbet thinks 
so too. Ah! Pauline, what an immense grace it is that Alex 
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should have met with him just now. She says so herself, and 
constantly declares that he is everything she could wish. His 
exceeding gentleness, and the boundless charity which belongs 
to his character, are perceptible in his words, and very looks, 
as well as in his writings.” 

Alexandrine now received her First Communion with Albert. 
The Archbishop of Paris had given his leave for Mass to be 
said at twelve o'clock at night, in Albert’s room, so that he 
might go to Communion without fasting. Otherwise, in order to 
communicate at the same Mass with Alexandrine, he would 
have been obliged to receive by way of Viaticum, as he could 
not remain without food till morning, and for him to have tien 
received this last sacrament of the Church would have been too 
sad for them all. Accordingly the Abbé Dupanloup (the pre- 
sent Bishop of Orleans)—the same who had many years before 
prepared Albert for his First Communion—heard his confes- 
sion; and at the appointed time Alexandrine knelt down by 
his bedside—as he was not able to sit up—and the Abbé Ger- 
bet began his Mass. Alexandrine wrote: “I did not know 
where I was, or what was passing, but soon Albert made me let 
go his hand—that hand which I had looked upon as something 
so sacred, that even at the most solemn moment of my life I 
could not be offending God to hold him. But he made me let 
him go, and said, ‘Go, go; think now only of God!’ The Abbé 
Gerbet addressed a few words to me before giving me Com- 
munion, and afterwards he gave it to Albert.” 

This her First Communion they all supposed at the time to 
be the last for Albert; but he still lingered, and on the 26th of 
June, Mass was again said at twelve o'clock at night in his 
room. Before the service he said: “The only thing I ask of 
God, now, is strength to fulfil my sacrifice.” Alexandrine 
wrote in her journal: “ At the moment of Communion, the 
Abbé Martin de Noirlieu came up to Albert, and gave one half 
of the Sacred Host to him, and the other to me. Albert could 
not open his lips without suffering, and it was for this reason 
that the Abbé Martin had divided the Host; but even so, he 
had some difficulty in swallowing, and they had to give him 
some water. This disturbed him, but the Abbé Gerbet—who 
was present—assured him it did not signify. Then Albert 
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exclaimed: ‘My God! Thy will bedone’” * * * * # 
“On the next day he seemed so exhausted that it was sug- 
gested to him that he should receive Extreme Unction. His 
countenance did not change in the least. He said gently and 
quite quietly, ‘Will it not be taking advantage of the graces 
which the Church bestows, to receive it now?’ He was 
anointed, however, that same evening by the Abbé Dupanloup. 
When it was over, Albert made a little sign of the Cross on the 
Abbé’s forehead, who received it with respect, and affectionately 
embraced him. Then I approached, feeling that it was my 
turn to receive that dear sign of the Cross which was a sweet 
habit of happier days. He kissed me, his parents, Eugénie, 
Fernand, Montal, and then Julian (his servant), who was weep- 
ing bitterly. When it came to that, Albert burst into tears, 
and this was more than I could bear; but he quickly recovered 
his fortitude, when I kissed him again, and beckoned to the 
Sister (the Sister from Bon Secours who had been his nurse), 
whom he would not leave out in this tender and general leave 
taking; but with his delicate sense of what was befitting, and 
in token of gratitude, he kissed the hand which has ministered 
to him, in spite of her resistance. * * * I sat down by his 
side. He was asleep, and I held his hand in mine.” 

We will not linger longer, or attempt to describe further the 
affecting scenes of these last sad hours, but close this part of 
the “Story” with two or three brief paragraphs from the 
journal of Alexandrine. 

June 30th: “ Albert, I am writing to you, leaning against 
your coffin. I am writing, for it is like speaking to you. Al- 
bert, do you see me now? Do you know what I am feeling? 
Oh! this dreadful uncertainty. * * O! my compassionate 
Lord Jesus, Who wept over the dead, Jesus who felt all our 
sorrows, Thou knowest that the more I loved him the more I 
loved Thee, therefore forbid me not to love him, and that with 
an immense love! It is only now that my love has become 
perfect, for now I love, I am sure of it, a perfect soul.” 

July 1st. “O, my God! the day before yesterday, he was stil! 
living—I still heard his voice; and yesterday I could say ‘ yes- 
terday he was alive.’ And now it is further away ; and to-mor- 
row I can no longer say ‘the day before yesterday.’” 
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July 6th. “O, my God! Pardon my boldness, and do 
Thou, O, my Father, who art in Heaven, let me bring before 
Thee that we never ceased to bear Thee in mind ; that we never 
wrote to each other even a little love-letter without naming Thy 
Name and invoking Thy blessing upon us. Remember that 
we continually prayed to Thee together, and that we always 
besought Thee that our love might be eternal in Heaven.” 


We have left ourselves but small space in which to introduce 
to our readers the other members of this large family. Yet 
the interest of the “Story” is by no means confined to the two 
whom we have made thus far so prominent. The character 
and history of each one might be made the subject of profitable 
study. 

After the death of Albert, they were all-—with the exception of 
Pauline and her husband, whose diplomatic duties carried them 
far away—assembled at Boury. Here Alexandrine also made 
her home, casting her lot henceforth with theirs. The picture 
of French family life which is now presented in the Memoirs is 
full of interest. The Chateau is described as “a fine building, 
more like one of the hotels of the Faubourg St. Germain than 
a country house, with a great staircase, vast corridors, lofty and 
spacious rooms, and plenty of air and light.” Yet the grey 
clouds and “cold and moist” temperature of Normandy proved 
somewhat depressing to those who had been so long accustomed 
to the sky of Italy, and had now gone there in the first moments 
of their grief. Pauline, who was able to make them a hurried 
visit, writes, however, that their deep sorrow “ was allied with 
peace, charity, and hours of absorbing study. It was sweetened 
by the mutual affection of hearts devoted to God and to one 
another, and hallowed by calm resignation, and joyful anticipa- 
tions.” She says, also: “ Nothing harsh or austere met the eyes 
of those who visited this retreat; that unaffected gaiety which 
proceeds from purity of heart and innocence of life, the true 
sunshine of the peaceful soul, survived every storm and was 
always to be found there.” She speaks also of “the inexpress- 
ible comfort” of arriving there, from those other lands and the 
busy world in which she habitually lived, and of “ getting back 
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into that pure atmosphere of loving kindness and religion; of 
resting in a place where life was so regular and active, though 
quiet, and at the same time where the subjects and the questions 
which agitated the world were freely admitted and discussed, 
as far as they were really of any interest.” 

The particulars of the kind of life which the family led at 
the Chateau de Boury we are reluctantly obliged to omit. Our 
purpose, as we have stated before, is to illustrate their religious 
views and religious life; and even in doing this we must now 
be very brief. 

Among the pleasing pictures which are presented are several 
which represent their gathering as a family for “ prayers.” 
These were always accompanied with music. ‘“ Eugénie’s voice, 
assisted by Olga’s fine contralto and Alexandrine’s pure and 
high soprano, formed a choir such as is seldom met with.” 
Fernand, also, took a part, and their singing on these occasions 
“long lingered in the memory of all who heard it.” 

The old statesman, Count de la Ferronnays, is represented as 
participating with interest in these religious services. On Good 
Friday of Passion Week, 1837, we have a description of him 
as he read to the whole collected household “ Bourdaloue’s 
admirable discourse on the Passion”; and, at Easter, Bossuet’s 
sermon on the Resurrection. Madame de la Ferronnays, in 
writing of her husband about this time to Pauline at Lisbon, 
says: “Oh! I do envy and admire your father. Since our dear 
child has gone to God, he seems to be in Heaven himself.” 

The Abbé Gerbet had become, by special invitation, an 
established inmate of the house, and his presence was one of 
the things for which they all felt especially grateful. He was, 
at that time, writing his book On the Treatment of the Soul's 
Diseases. Pauline, on making his acquaintance, during one of 
her visits, writes: “ Few, indeed, better know how to read the 
soul or to reveal to it its own secrets; few men have so joined 
compassion to firmness or have had greater skill in imparting 
peace to a troubled soul, at the same time rousing it to efforts 
which it deemed beyond its strength. I should be tempted to 
say that no one ever excelled as he did in the sacred ministry, 
if I did not know and gratefully acknowledge that most Cath- 
olics in the course of their lives have met with some such wise 
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and good physician whom they have had cause to bless in time 
of need.” She describes the “long and earnest conversations” 
which they had with the Abbé in the evenings, when the 
family were all assembled, and says “I retain the most delight- 
ful recollection of the talent, the kindness, the nobleness of 
thought, the gaiety and peculiar charm, which made those con- 
versations so extremely enjoyable.” 

As an illustration of the good sense which seems to have 
characterized all his advice, we quote one only from many 
passages which we would gladly transfer to these pages. It 
occurs in a note written to Alexandrine, while absent on a visit, 
in answer to some inquiries which she had made. He tells her 
that he will be at home in a week, and will then answer her 
viva voce; but adds: “TI will, nevertheless, make some general 
remarks this evening to quiet a little that activity of imagina- 
tion which fatigues you so much. And, first, my dear child, 
do not be always putting this kind of questions to yourself: 
What should I do—what should I feel—if God chose to ordain 
such and such things? This habit is at once useless and danger 
ous. When you imagine, for instance, something that seems 
to you to contradict our ideas of God’s goodness, you place 
your understanding and will in opposition to one another, and 
consequently in a false position. You cannot find a satisfactory 
solution, and it is only by setting aside some hypothesis not 
admissible that you can recover peace of mind. And, more- 
over, even granting these suppositions not to be altogether im- 
possible, you should not dwell upon them when they imply 
the existence of extraordinary circumstances, which would call 
upon the will to make some exceedingly difficult effort. As I 
have often told you, the necessary graces are given us to do 
what God actually asks of us, and we must remain convinced 
that if we should be placed in extraordinary circumstances, as, 
for instance, in the case of martyrdom, God would then give 
us the strength we should stand in need of. If ‘you would be 
at peace, ‘my dear child, look on all these tormenting thoughts 
in the light of noxious creepers, which a good gardener roots 
up because they absorb the sap of the tree.” 

We quote also a “ Credo of Sorrow” which the Abbé prepared 
for Alexandrine for her comfort, and to assist in guiding her 
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thoughts in the first sad days after her bereavement, and which 
she made great use of in her devotions ever after. ‘TI believe, 
O my God, that in suffering with submission I help fill up the 
Passion of Christ. I believe that everything created in this 
world groaneth and travaileth as if in the pangs of labor, wait- 
ing for the manifestation of Christ. I believe that we have no 
continuing city, and that we seek one to come. I believe that 
all things work together for good to them that love God. I 
believe that they who sow in tears shall reap in joy, I believe 
that blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. I believe that 
our tribulation worketh in us an exceeding weight of glory, if we 
look not at what is seen but what is unseen: for the things we see 
are earthly, but the things we see not are Heavenly. I believe 
our corruptible body shall put on incorruption, that our mor- 
tality shall put on immortality, and that death shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory. I believe that God shall wipe away all 
tears from the eyes of the just, that there shall be no more 
death for them, neither sighing, and that there shall be no more 
pain, when the first earth shall pass away.” 

The Count de la Ferronnays himself, in writing of the Abbé 
to Pauline, says: “Our bright, kind, thoughtful, and comfort- 
ing Abbé Gerbet introduces an unspeakable charm into our 
morning and evening conversations With him science and 
metaphysics lose their dryness and asperity. Virtue preached 
by this excellent man penetrates the soul, fills the mind with 
light, and goes straight to the heart. * * * Qh! if our 
divine religion was always taught and explained as it is by this 
true Apostle, it would soon be universally received ! ” 

We cannot refrain from one more extract from a letter writ- 
ten by the Count to his daughter at Lisbon: “Dear Pauline, 
how glorious faith is; how good it is to believe—to hope ; and 
how beautiful death is when it opens the gates of eternal life. 
I do pity those who condemn themselves to live without faith, 
and to suffer, pine, and die without hope. .I hear that you 
often have scruples and feais, but oh! my dear daughter, do 
not so wrong our good God or yourself. Why J am full of 
trust and hope—and if you only knew what J am !—if you are 
afraid, J ought to die in despair. Do not let us be appalled by 
those terrible threats which it is necessary to address to hard- 
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ened and impenitent sinners. We must thank God who wills - 
to save us all, that He thus threatens those whom His love 
cannot soften, and who refuse to give Him their hearts) But 
when we are not of the number of the wilfully rebellious, when 
we believe and love, we have the right—and it even becomes a 
duty—to hope and expect every blessing from God, who is all 
love for faithful souls, and all mercy for those who offend Him. 
Believe me, do not listen to any teachers but such as speak of 
God with love, and to lead you to love Him; and avoid and 
fly from every one who would make you afraid of Him. But 
what business have I to be holding forth in this way? For- 
give me, my dear child; I am like Gros Jean—preaching to his 
euré,” 

The book abounds with interesting descriptions of the occu- 
pations of the young ladies of the family. Madame de la Fer- 
ronnays says, in one of her letters, that “they are doing more 
good than can be conceived” in the neighborhood; and we 
have the following account by Eugénie, written in a semi- 
humorous vein, of a sort of parish school which they had estab- 
lished. She says: “I have twenty-two scholars, and Olga as 
many. I teach them the catechism. I explain to them that 
the Blessed Trinity is God; and that the Holy Ghost is not a 
Saint like SS. Peter and Paul, an error to which they incline. 
1 have a great ugly room with a Cross over the chimney-piece, 
and there I hold forth, and four times out of six it amuses me 
very much,” 

In the village-church the fairily are all represented as making 
themselves of use in every way in their power. Eugénie played 
on the organ: and in the same humorous letter to Pauline, 
from which we have just quoted, she gives the following 
account of the manner in which she discharges her duties :— 
“ And now to go on to something else. Ah, Madam, I thought 
so indeed! So in the wisdom of your scruples, you think you 
do not fulfill the precept of hearing Mass, if you are playing 
the organ all the time, and so help to kindle the fervor and 
devotion of others! Well, Madam, being better advised than 
you, I begin by raising my heart to God before Mass, and beg 
Him to accept my intention and to forgive all distractions. 
Then, when the Priest is at the foot of the Altar, and every- 
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+ body on their knees, I seat myself at the organ, and Mass goes 
on, as far as I am concerned, with no other means of offering 
up my worship, my self-abasement, my petitions, and the thou- 
sand wants of my soul, than the changes and modulations of 
the chords, which after all are a thousand times more expres- 
sive than any language in the world. I do not deny that I 
have a thousand distractions, but I recall my wandering 
thoughts, and remind Almighty God that my heart lies before 
Him, and I beg Him to pardon the infirmities of my mind. 
And, moreover, if I go to a second Mass, it is not a bit with 
the intention of making up for one imperfectly or not heard. 
And, to cut the matter short, it has been decided by the Church 
that those who play or sing during Mass, hear it in a proper 
manner, and we are not to think otherwise.” 

In the parish, too, these ladies occupied themselves with visit- 
ing the sick, and relieving the needy. “They sewed and they 
knit,” and “made an enormous quantity of caps and petticoats ” 
for the poor. Madame de la Ferronnays says that Alexandrine 
even “went so far as to prescribe for the sick!” ‘She rashly 
ordered a bread poultice the day before yesterday, and yester- 
day a mustard plaster!” 

But it is not alone in serious duties that they are represented 
as occupying themselves. In the following extract from a let- 
ter of Madame de la Ferronnays to Pauline, we have a glimpse 
of a different phase of their life at Boury. She writes: “I had 
given Bertha [then a year old], on New Year’s Day, an immense 
white dog—a toy—which she left here when she went to Paris. 
This dog goes from bed to bed and from room to room, and 
your sisters never seem to weary of the joke. They make it 
appear in all sorts of characters, and dress it up in all kinds of 
ways, and always with the same success. T'wo days ago, when 
I came to bed, I found it sitting before the fire, wrapped in a 
dressing gown, a shawl on its head, a pipe in its mouth, and a 
newspaper in its hand. Thanks to my sharp eyes [she was 
near-sighted], I thought at first it was your father! I was sur- 
prised that he did not move, and even felt frightened for a 
moment, but only just long enough for the joke. Yesterday 
evening, on going to bed, I saw a little hump-backed fairy sit- 
ting by my curtain, which made me start. It was Si(flotle— 
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the children’s name for this famous dog—whom Olga had cov- 
ered with a shawl, put a hood on his head, and her knitting in 
his paws. You see it is an endless source of fun, and poor 
dear Olga does not get tired of it. I do admire her for being 
so bright, so contented with her dull life, not even giving a 
thought to the amusements from which she is cut off, and which 
you all so enjoyed at the same age.” On another occasion, M. 
Rio came to make them a visit with his English wife, and the 
young people brought the inevitable Sifflotte into vlay ; setting 
him up at night in Madame Rio’s room, with a book in his 
hand, and so had the pleasure of seeing her well frightened. 
We have accounts, also, of birth-day festivities, when the maid 
servants of the family came, dressed in white, and presented 
bouquets, and repeated verses which had been written by the 
village schoolmaster, while the people of the country around 
testified their interest in the occasion by firing a salute under 
their windows. 


But we must reluctantly tear ourselves away from Boury, 
with scarce one additional word. We shall not attempt to 
describe the kind, considerate, loving mother who had moulded 
the character of these sons and daughters. Though differing 
widely in our religious faith, we bear willing testimony to the 
beauty of her Christian life, so free from all littleness and narrow- 
ness. A paragraph from one of her letters will show something 
of the spirit which animated her. She had been endeavoring to 
check the passionate enthusiasm with which Eugénie allowed 
herself to be absorbed in what she thought to be her religious 
duties, to the neglect of everything else, and says: ‘I am ready 
to acknowledge that I may be mistaken; but I have always 
thought it more perfect to make oneself all to all, and to prefer 
giving up some pious practice not of obligation, than to annoy 
or discourage those about us by going far beyond their capabi- 
lity. In short, never to lose sight of the great object of attract- 
ing others to the service of God. by making it appear sweet and 
pleasant to them.” 

We shall not attempt, either, to trace the story of the life of 
Eugénie—the self-forgetful and devoted Eugénie. In early life, 
her friends felt that she was too decided and uncompromising 
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in character. It was said of her, that “ prayer, the love of God, 
and of the poor, and devotion to Alexandrine, formed the sum- 
total of her life; and she took no pains to conceal the fact that 
outside of this, the requirements of the world, and the people in 
it, did not seem to her worthy of the slighest notice.” Madame 
de la Ferronnays said: “ Kugénie brings forward her religious 
duties full front, even in the narrowest defiles, and seems always 
vexed when she is advised to practice the slightest prudence.” 
But as years passed on, her character underwent such a change, 
and her interests and affections were so widened, that we find 
these lines of Lamartine applied to her by her sister: 
“ Sa voix argentine, 

Echo limpide et pur de son Ame enfantine, 

Musique de cette Ame ot tout semblait chanter, 

Egayait jusqu’a |’ air qui |’ entendait monter!” 
In 1838 she married the son of that Marquis de Mun, who 
will be recognized by those who have read the ‘“ Memoirs of the 
Marquise de Montagu” [reviewed in the New Hnglander, July, 
1871, p. 408] as one of the members of the family of the Com- 
tesse de ‘Lessé, in the days when they were all living as emigrés 
at Ploen and Witmold. After her marriage, the home of 
Eugénie was at Lumigny, near to Fontenay, where was the 
Chateau of Madame de Montagu, and the story of her life, as a 
wife and as a mother, is in no one respect less interesting or 
instructive than that of Alexandrine. 

It is with regret too that we pass over the correspondence of 
these years—the letters of Alexandrine and of the other members 
of the family when they were absent from Boury and traveling 
in Germany and Italy ;*—in particular the letters of Olga, while 
she was visiting, in Goritz (Illyria) her aunt, the Dutchess of 





* Alexandrine says, in the letter in which she gives an account of her first 
glimpse of St. Peter's after entering Rome: “It was with the deepest emotion I 
saw St. Peter’s again, feeling as I do now, that J belong toit.” In her account of 
being present there, when the Pope said Mass, she says: “It touched me so much 
to look at him, and think I was now his child; and it was with a feeling of great 
joy that I knelt to receive a blessing from his hand. Then, at the elevation of the 
Mass said at St. Peter’s Tomb, with what rapture I fell again on my knees amongst 
those poor English and other foreign ladies, who sat down all the time. Ah! if 
they ouly knew the intense gladness there is in a Catholic heart, they would per- 
haps make some efforts to become acquainted with our Faith.” 
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Blacas, the faithful friend of the exiled royal family; and her 
descriptions of the family life there of the Duke and Dutchess 
of Angouléme “the Dauphin,” or rather “the King and the 
Queen,” as this loyal daughter of the Count de la Ferronnays 
calls them. We must pass over the letters, too, of the good 
Abbé Gerbet, and those of Count de Montalembert—-with his 
account of his visit to Italy and of his pilgrimage with his wife 
to all the places which had become hallowed to him from their 
connection with his friend Albert. From the description, 
however, of his presentation to the Pope, we will make a single 
short extract. He had carried to His Holiness the January 
number of the Université Catholique, and showed to him a reply 
to the Abbé Lamennais, which it contained, written by the 
Abbé Gerbet. The Pope was so pleased with it that he read 
passages aloud to several persons, took it to his own room, and 
gave it finally to Cardinal Lambruschini. “Tell all this,” he 
says, “to the silent Abbé, and if he is not turned into a tree in 
the park at Boury, I think it will interest him.” In all his 
letters Montalembert complains that such a man as the Abbé 
has shut himself up in Boury. Tell him, he says: “It is not 
for Boury that he ought to be laboring, but for Paris and Rome, 
and that means the world.” “The whole Church requires his 
services,” and “has a right to them.” Now that the Abbé 
Lamennais has assailed the Church, “all eyes are turned to him,” 
and his Articles in reply are looked for in the Université 
Catholique. He complains than the pen of this eloquent scholar 
is so inactive, and says that “ Boury is the bushel which covers 
and hides the light which God has given him to enlighten His 
Church.” 


At last, sad days of bereavement come to this happy and 
united family ; and in quick succession we read of the death of 
the Count himself, of Eugénie, and then of Olga, of whom as 
yet we have hardly spoken. And, for that reason, we delay a 
moment that we may relate a few of the incidents of her sick 
room which will serve to illustrate the Christian spirit with 
which she endured her last sufferings. 

We are told that one day when she had suffered more than 
usual, her sister kissed her with tears in her eyes, and said: 
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“Oh, poor child, how you suffer!” She replied that she had 
read that St. Bernard had once compared souls to precious 
stones, which are rough and dull unless they are cut, shaped, 
and chiselled; and she smiled and said: “We must let God 
cut us into shape.” Another day she said: “I do not like 
pain, but I can understand that we must suffer. When the 
head is sick, the whole body suffers, and Jesus Christ is our 
Head.” And on another accasion: “Every day I make a 
bouquet of my sufferings, and offer it to God for some one or 
other. I assure you I do not forget you or yours.” And when 
the end came, nowhere have we seen the Christian spirit more 
beautifully illustrated than in her last words, “I believe, I love, 
I hope, I repent.” 


The Chateau de Boury seems now almost deserted. Its only 
inmates are Madame de la Ferronnays, her youngest daughter 
Albertine, and Alexandrine; and we are presented with a truly 
affecting picture of the efforts of these three loving women to 
comfort one another, and rise above the grief with which such 
a succession of bereavements had overwhelmed them. Alexan- 
drine began to practice on the organ, and sometimes played the 
old familiar tunes till near midnight, feeling that she was thus 
soothing the sorrow of her mother; and Madame de la Ferron- 
nays appeared to listen and to be pleased, thinking that Alex- 
andrine was thus getting relief for herself. So the months suc- 
ceeded one another, and all went on with the regularity of con- 
vent life. Madame de la Ferronnays wrote: “If the thought 
of God were not present to us in the midst of all our occupa- 
tions, if He were not Himself the direct object of most of them, 
we should see nothing but death on every side of us. But He 
gives us strength to live; at least I hope so.” 

Meanwhile in these years a great change had been wrought 
in Alexandrine. We are told that her character, her mind, 
and her whole life, seemed to rise above earthly joys and con- 
solations. She no longer had those seasons of depression, 
which she had such difficulty formerly in overcoming. She 
still thought of Albert and all the friends who were gone, and 
loved them with the same love, but “in a certain sense” we are 
told she ceased to grieve for them. Count de Montalembert 
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said of her “that she had now risen higher than grief.” She 
felt that it was her work henceforth to comfort others. 

We have not had the space to trace the growth of this . ¥ 
spirit. 'Thestrong desire had been for a long time springing up 
within her “of giving all,” as it is expressed, to God. The 
account, in the Memoirs, of this phase of her religious experi- 
ence is very brief, and ours must also necessarily be meagre ; 
the biographer, her sister Pauline, evidently feeling that in 
what Alexandrine was prompted to do, “her fervor led her 
beyond what God required.” Her spiritual director, the Abbé 
Gerbet, was now in the discharge of his duties removed far 
from her, and she had come under the influence of that remark 
able person, Father de Ravignan. We need not delay here to 
give any description of this great orator and fascinating man. 
Some account of him may be found in a previous number of 
this journal (vol. xxix, p. 23,1870). By his advice, she entered 
the ‘‘Catechumenate of the Congregation of the Filles de Sion.” 
But, after spending some time there, she left it also with Father 
de Ravignan’s advice. She wrote, January, 1845, to Pauline: 
“ At this very moment I am returning to our dearest mother, 
to resume or rather to learn (reprendre ou plutét apprendre) my 
sweet path of Ruth.” Pauline says: “When such a mistake 
has been made, not through excitement or pride, but from a 
simple excess of zeal, or love, the error should be humbly recog- 
nized, and the ordinary path resumed without hesitation cr dis- 
couragement. It may happen that an increase of holiness and 
a greater facility in overcoming the obstacles of the road, 
show that in leaving it a while for a higher path, the soul has 
received no detriment, but on the contrary has in that circuitous 
way been brought nearer toits end.” * * “ Before Alexandrine 
went to make a trial of a religious life, the fear of not doing 
everything in God’s service within her strength had become a 
continual anxiety, and she was only freed from this torment 
when experience had shown her the measure of her strength. 
It was, therefore, no doubt, as wise to allow her to make the 
trial, as it was prudent to puta stop to it before another step in 
that path—the highest of all, but to which she was not called— 
had injured her health, without profiting her soul.” Alexandrine 
writes further to Pauline: “ What does Augustus say about my 
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recent follies? I should certainly have died there by inches. 
Now my heart and pulse beat naturally again.” Pauline says: 
“My judgment of Alexandrine was that she liked retirement, 
but had a natural repugnance to a cloistered life; and that to 
a certain point freedom of action and independence were as 
necessary to her spiritual and mental as to her physical well- 
being. She became convinced of this after that humble and 
earnest experiment, which obliged her to retrace her steps, but 
which did not in the least impede her ultimate progress. On 
her return to her home, and to what she called her parish duties, 
she set to work with more zeal and devotion than ever. She 
had loved the poor, as she had loved her God, from her child- 
hood, but these two great loves had gone on increasing with 
her growth in Catholic faith, hope, and charity. And now she 
gave up to them everything she could give in this world, her 
thoughts, her time, her means, her health, and in the end her 


life.” 
Under this new impulse of devotion to others, and especially 


to the wretched and the needy, Alexandrine began now to give 
up everything for their sake. Her love for the poor became so 
strong that she even sought, as far as possible, to assimilate her 
condition to theirs. In her visits to them, she never allowed 
herself to be deterred either by heat, rain, fatigue, or distance. 
For them she deprived herself of all luxuries. She was not 
satisfied until every appearance of ‘elegance was removed from 
her room, and it was made as bare as possible. She no longer 
eared for any of the things which she had formerly liked. 
Even the books which had always interested her were given 
up, and she read only “those in which God occupied the first 
if not the only place.” 

Much of her time was now spent in Paris, which Madame de 
la Ferronnays began to make her residence some part of every 
year ; though she payed long visits to Baden, where Mr. Craven’s 
diplomatic duties had carried her sister Pauline. But every- 
where she gave herself up to what she now considered the 
business of her life, “ with an ardor beyond her strength, and a 
generosity beyond her means.” 

Mrs. Craven says that “to meet the deficiencies in her re- 
sources, she gradually restricted her own expenditure to the 
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narrowest compass, and deprived herself of everything short of 
absolute necessaries. One day I happened to look into her 
wardrobe, and was dismayed at its scantiness. When we any of 
us made this kind of discovery she blushed and smiled, made 
the best excuses she could find in return for our scolding, and 
thén went on just the same, giving away all she possessed, and 
finding every day new occasions for these acts of self-spoliation. 
She had of course long ago sold or given away all her jewels 
and trinkets, but if she ever happened to find among her things 
an article of the smallest value, it was immediately disposed of 
for the benefit of the poor. For instance, one day she took out 
of its frame a beautiful miniature of the Princess Lapoukhyn 
at the age of twenty, and sold the gold and enamel frame, 
defending herself by saying that it was the only thing of value 
she still possessed, and did not in the least enhance the value 
of her mother’s charming likeness. Two black gowns, and 
a barely sufficient amount of linen, constituted her wardrobe, 
so that she had reduced herself, as far as was possible in her 
position in life, to a state of actual poverty. Her long errands 
were almost always performed on foot, and at dinner-time she 
came home often covered with dirt and wet to the skin. One 
day, when she was visiting some Sisters of Charity in a distant 
part of Paris, one of them looked at her from head to foot; 
and then begged an alms for a poor woman much in need of a 
pair of shoes. Alexandrine instantly produced her purse, and 
gave the required amount, with which the Sister went away, 
and in a quarter of an hour returned, laughing and bringing 
with her a pair of shoes, which she insisted on Madame Albert's 
putting on instead of those she was wearing, which were cer- 
tainly in the worst possible condition.” 

So interested in her work had Alexandrine become that she 
now carried out a plan which she had for some time entertained, 
but which she had thus far refrained from executing, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of her friends. Having at last obtained 
their reluctant consent, she took a room in a convent, where 
she could have a home at those seasons of the year in which 
her friends were absent from the city, and thus continue her 
labors without any intermission. 
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Now, at last, “alone in Paris, and without any family or 
social duties to perform, she gave full scope to her charitable 
zeal.” At all hours, and in all weathers, this daughter of the 
Princess Lapoukhyn, once so distinguished for the elegance of 
her dress and the elaborateness of her toilet, went out on foot, 
and often returned shivering and wet to the skin, to a room 
where to save the expense of fuel she would not allow a fire to 
be kept up during her absence. Her food also was very differ- 
ent from the living to which she had been accustomed. What 
wonder is it that her health suffered! ‘One morning at Mass 
in the convent Chapel, a lady happened to hear her cough, and 
noticing her pale looks and poor apparel, she went to one of 
the Sisters, and told her that there was a lady in the Church 
who was probably too poor to provide herself with necessaries, 
and that she should be very happy to supply her with milk 
daily, if she had not the means of purchasing it. This kind 
soul was quite ashamed when the Sister told her that the poor 
lady was Madame Albert de la Ferronnays; but Alexandrine, 
much amused, laughed exceedingly at the mistake, and did not 
treat herself better than before.” 


On the sixth of January, 1848, in spite of the cold, and 
though very unwell, she persisted in going to the Chapel of the 
Convent to hear Mass, and receive Communion. On returning 
to her room, she was obliged to lie down immediately ; and it 
soon became evident that the end was fast approaching. She 
lingered for two days, and these last hours ali afford fresh illus- 
tration of the sincerity and beauty of her Christian character, 
her love for her friends, and her thoughtfulness of all around 
her. But we will not attempt to relate the interesting particu- 
lars. She was continually inquiring “how long she would 
last ;” and when she was told “ perhaps a few days,” she replied 
with regret: “Then I shall not see God to-day.” She asked, 
as her last request, that “she might be buried like the poor ;” 
and then on the morning of Feb. 9th, 1848, with one last lov- 
ing message to the sister of Albert—“ Let Pauline know how very 
sweet it is to die” —she passed away. 
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Articte VI.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Jowetr’s Dratocurs or Priato.,*—“It might very well be 
thought serious trifling to tell my readers, that the greatest men 
had ever a high esteem for Plato; whose writings are the touch- 
stone of a hasty and shallow mind; whose philosophy has been 
the admiration of ages; which supplied patriots, magistrates, and 
lawgivers to the most flourishing States, as well as fathers to the 
church, and doctors to the schools.” Thus writes in his “ Siris” 
the excellent Bp. Berkeley, who was so fond of Plato as to be 
represented as leaning upon a volume of his works, in the portrait 
by Smibert, and who has produced in his Minute Philosopher the 
most successful imitation of the Platonic dialogue which English 
literature can show. We can easily believe that it was almost 
with a sigh that he added: “ Albeit in these days the depths of 
that old learning are rarely fathomed, and yet it were happy for 
these lands if our young nobility and gentry, instead of modern 
maxims, would imbibe the notions of antiquity.” It would seem 
that Berkeley was in his earlier manhood almost the only loving 
and appreciative student of Plato in all England, and when he left 
the country he brought with him his Platonic tastes and continued 
his Platonic studies upon the shores of the Narragansett. We 
can readily believe that he reflected with no little sadness upon 
the increased degeneracy of the times which showed little promise 
of a return to more elevating studies, Could Berkeley have looked 
forward to the better times which were to follow, he would have 
found comfort in the prospect that the century after his death 
would find Germany and France and England moved with enthu- 
siastic interest for his favorite philosopher, and excellent transla- 
tions of all his works composed by writers so eminent as Schileier- 
macher, Cousin, and Jowett. Indeed, it is no slight credit to the 
scholarship and culture of Engiand that within a single decade 


* The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Analyses and Introduc- 
tions. By B. Jowerr, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. In four volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1871. 
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Grote’s Analysis and Jowett’s Translation of the Platonic Dia- 
logues should both have appeared. 

To the scholar and the general reader this translation of Jowett 
is an especially valuable gift. Whatever exception may be taken 
to his minute accuracy or his critical sagacity in respect to par- 
ticular poinis, no one will deny that his scholarship is sufficient to 
qualify him for his undertaking. His knowledge of the original 
Greek and his study of all the helps both earlier and later are 
both unquestioned. Besides these indispensable requisites to 
success, he possesses others which have rarely been found in any 
translator, and which are of especial value to the translator of 
Flato. These are the rare clearness, fluency, and energy of his 
English style, his penetrating common sense and the complete 
mastery of the aims and spirit of the writer whom he interprets. 
There can, we think, be no question, that Plato has never been 
rendered so well by any translator of a single dialogue. When 
we consider the spirit and success with which the whole work has 
been executed, we cannot but express our admiration for the 
genius which the author has exhibited. 

The Introductions are all carefully elaborated. We observe in 
all of them a careful analysis of the train of thought in the several 
dialogues, full comparative references to other dialogues, frequent 
incidental expositions of the doctrines taught by Plato considered 
by themselves and in their relations to the teachings of other phi- 
losophers both ancient and modern, and often a brief but spirited 
exposition of the conclusions which Professor Jowett himself has 
reached in the light of the most recent researches and discussions. 
We dare not say that Professor Jowett has always gone to the 
bottom, or that his opinions are to be accepted without revision; 
but we can affirm that he has brought to the examination of 
every subject an earnest sympathy with the author, a willingness 
to look at every question from his stand-point, and to let him think 
and speak for himself. In this respect Jowett’s handling and 
method are far superior to those of the very learned Mr. Grote, 
who, in his Analysis of Plato’s Dialogues, persistently looks at and 
judges of his opinions from the general point of view attained by 
modern speculation, ‘and from the special conclusions adopted by 
Mr. Grote himself—conclusions which in their general characteris- 
ties are most widely removed from those of the Platonic school. 
We would not depreciate unduly the value of Mr. Grote’s elaho- 
rate work. We do not regard it as in any sense superseded by 
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the Translation and Introductions of Jowett. To the philosopher 
especially, the severe and often chilling criticisms of the sensuous 
associationalist are always instructive, even though they are rarely 
convincing, and for this reason he will never be able to dispense 
with his analyses. But by the general student the work of 
Jowett will invariably be preferred. 

We observe that many critics of this work have taken occasion 
to remark that it was a happy thing for modern students that they 
possess a version of Plato which will deliver them from the neces- 
sity of reading him in the original. We would draw the opposite 
inference, and would rather conclude that the liberal use of this 
translaticn will awaken the desire in not a few of our scholars to 
read Plato freely and familiarly in his own language. It might 
reasonably be inferred that a writer who is capable of being trans- 
lated into such flowing and spirited English, must be incomparable 
when read in the facile and subtle Greek, No single Greek 
author is capable of being mastered more readily by a persevering 
course of continuous and current reading. None is so well worth 
the mastering for the intense and various pleasure which he 
imparts. The Greek of Plato ought not to be deemed more insur- 
mountable than the German of Goethe or of Lessing. We cannot 


but hope that the not few students who may be allured to read 
Plato by the spirited and felicitous translations of Jowett, will not 
be content till they have acquired the power to read Plato in 
Plato’s own tongue. 


Porrer’s ELements oF InretiecruaL Scrence.*—The main 
principles and illustrations of President Porter’s larger work 
are compressed into this volume of 556 pages, which is provided 
with a full index. In this abridged form, the work is better 
adapted for the uses of the class-room in academies and in most 
colleges. It will serve also as an introduction, preparing the 
way for the more copious and detailed discussions of “the Hu- 
man Intellect.” This manual deserves to be generally adopted, 
and probably will be generally adopted, as a text book in the 
branch of Intellectual Philosophy. The important discussions 
bearing closely on theology, in the larger book, are wisely re- 
tained in the abridgment. 





* The Elements of Intellectual Science. A manual for Schools and Colleges. 
Abridged from the “Human Intellect.” By Noan Portsr, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Avevustine’s Crry or Gop.*—Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, 
having finished the publication of the Ante-Nicene writers, have 
undertaken to publish translations of some of the principal writ- 
ings of Augustine, the greatest name in the history of Latin 
Christianity, the father of Scholasticism and of the Reforma- 
tion too, and not less influential in founding the hierarchical 
system of the Latin Church. The series begins appropriately 
with the City of God—the Civitas Dei. It ranks with Ori- 
gen’s work against Celsus, at the head of the apologetic litera- 
ture of the ancient Church, It is the first deliberate attempt 
among Christian writers to set forth the philosophy of history. 
It was composed on account of the accusations of the heathen, 
that the calamities of the Roman Empire had arisen from the 
wrath of the Divinities, at the desertion of their worship and 
at the reception of Christianity. But it goes beyond its imme- 
diate object, and involves a discussion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. It is the one work of this 
Father, equally fervid and philosophical, which is of interest to 
minds not caring specially for theology. Its eloquent pages have 
attracted the admiration of the general scholar, not less than of 
the divine. The translation seems to be well executed, and 
forms a worthy introduction to the series. The recent transla- 
tions of Latin and Greek authors, if they fall behind the old 
versions in racy, idiomatic phraseology, have the cardinal merit 
of being founded on a better philology. 


Dorner’s History or Prorestant Turoiocy.t—This is 4 
poor translation of a good book. Dorner is best known through 
his great monograph on the history of the doctrine of the per- 
son of Christ. But this work on Protestant theology is the 
product of thorough studies and is quite valuable. As the title 
indicates, it deals principally with theology in Germany, al- 
though Holland, England, and other countries are not left un- 
noticed. In the first volume the gradual development of 
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* The City of God. Translated by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 2 vols. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

+ History of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany, viewed according to 
its fundamental movement, and in connection with the religious, moral, and in- 
tellectual life. By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Ober-consistorialrath, &., &c. Translated by 
the Rev. George Dobson and Sophia Taylor, with a preface to the translation by the 
Author. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: U. Scribner &Co. 187]. 2 vols. 
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Luther’s own theology is set forth through an analysis of some 
of his principal writings, taken in chronological order. The 
relations of Calvinistic to Lutheran theology are the subject of 
a perspicuous discussion. More modern theology, as that of 
Schleiermacher and his school, and the systems connected with 
the recent philosophers, as Kant, Schelling, Hegel, is well de- 
scribed. We regret that the translation is so defective and in- 
elegant. The Scottish mind is not linguistic; if it were, men 
would learn the German language, even in the process of trans- 
lating one of these volumes. The very title-page is made unin- 
telligible; besides that the term “ ober-consistorialrath” is left 
untranslated for the reason, apparently, that Mr. Dobson did 
not know that it means “ Member of the Upper Consistory.” 
Dorner’s graceful preface is printed in German, but is horribly 
mangled in the translation. It makes him say: “I will [wil 
for shall] always, as I perceive, have at least to share in bearing 
the responsibility of so introducing it, and of this translation 
(which I have sanctioned without being in a position to under- 
take any control in connection with it), as well as of the ventur- 
ous act of this preface.” This is a favorable specimen of the 
style which the translators have adopted. In many cases it is 
only by conjecturing what the original was, that we can arrive 
at any sense. The explanatory notes of the translators are 
ludicrous for their misunderstanding of the author’s meaning. 
For example, Dorner (p. 18) makes a fine remark on the excessive 
esteem of orthodoxy in the Greek Church, as if right character 
necessarily resulted from right opinions. “This,” he says, “is 
the Greek form of determinism,”—i. e., of philosophical neces- 
sity, the fixed relation of choice to antecedents, The translator 
favors us with this note: “*‘ Determinismus’ is the technical 
name for a theory of the way in which the religious and moral 
action of man is determined.” Verily, a clear and profound defini- 
tion! The Messrs. Clark should do by Dorner’s work what they 
did in the case of Miller’s Treatise on Sin,—have the work trans- 
lated anew by persons more competent. 


Barnum’s Exposition oF Romanism.*—The titles of the chap- 
ters in this work are, “The city of Rome and its connections ;” 





* Romanism as it is ; an exposition of the Roman Catholic System for the Ameri- 
can people, &c., &c., the whole drawn from official and authentic sources. By Rev. 
Samvet \V. Barnum, Editor of the Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible. Hart- 
ford, Conn.: Conn. Publishing Co. 171. 
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“General view of the Roman Catholic Church system;” “The 
Popes and their Sovereignty ;” The Pope’s allocutions, bulls, and 
other official communications ;” “The Cardinals and the Roman 
Court ;” “ Ecumenical Councils ;” ete., ete. It aims, in short, to 
exhibit the Roman Catholic Church from authentic sources, with 
many quotations from documents, yet in a popular and interesting 
style. The author is an accurate and conscientious writer. He has 
not composed a tirade against Romanism or attempted to excite 
the passions of men against it; but has rather designed to state 
facts which are drawn from Catholic as well as Protestant sources, 
As a book for popular circulation, it is valuable. The full index 
renders it easy to consult its pages on any particular topic, and at 
the same time shows how great a variety of information is intro- 
duced into the volume. The type and paper are excellent. The 
wood cuts are correct, but ugly. 


LANGE oN THE GospEL oF Jonn.*—-The readers of the New 
Englander have had the volumes of this Commentary so fre- 
quently introduced to them by us, that we need only to call their 
attention to the fact that a new part of the work has now appear- 
ed—the Commentary on the Gospel of John. This volume is 
edited by Dr. Schaff himself, though the work of translation, and, 
thus, the fundamental part of the preparation of it, was done by 
the late Dr. Edward D. Yeomans and by Miss E. Moore. Dr. 
Schaff has added much from his own lectures and annotations, 
and has, thus, given to it the impress of his own scholarship. 
We are glad to see that Dr. Schaff, with all his commendation of 
Lange, acknowledges in this volume that “he has often sorely 
tried his patience.” This is just what he has done to our patience 
in other parts of his commentary. It was Daniel Webster, we 
believe, who said that his great rule of criticism with reference to 
his own performances was, “Strike out!” The application of this 
excellent rule to Dr. Lange’s works would have saved, perhaps, 
one half of the labor of preparing the translation for the press, 





* A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, 
with special reference to Ministers and Students. By Joun Perer Lanes, D.D. 
assisted by a number of eminent European Divines. Translated from the Ger- 
man, revised. enlarged, and edited, by Purtie Scuarr, D.D., in connection with 
American Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations. Vol. III of the New 
Testament; containing the Gospel of John. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1871. 8vo, pp. 654, 
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and one half of the expense of the volume to the purchasers. Dr. 
Schaff’s remark, that, in his opinion, Lange “has dug more gold 
and silver from the mine of this Gospel than any single commen- 
tator before him,” is one with which we cannot agree, and we do 
not believe that those who use the commentary will agree with 
him. In our view, Dr. Lange is decidedly a second rate commen- 
tator, and is destitute of some of those qualities which are of the 
highest importance in a writer on this part of the New Testament. 

For Dr. Schaff’s own work in the preparation of this volume, 
as of the others, so far as he has edited them, we give, most cheer- 
fully, our word of commendation. The volume before us contains 
much from his pen that is valuable. ; 

CommEnNTARIES BY Dr. Hatt anp Dr. WuEepon.*—These two 
volumes, which we introduce to our readers together, are intended 
for the same uses in two different departments of the church, 
The one by Dr. Hall, embracing notes on the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark, is designed for the Sunday School teachers and other 
members of the Episcopal denomination, while that by Dr. Whe- 
don is prepared for his brethren of the Methodist body. They 
both belong to the class of commentaries which, in the Presbyte- 
rian denomination, are represented by the Notes of the Rev. 
Albert Barnes. The two authors are already known, more or less 
widely,—Dr. Hall’s book having reached its second edition, after 
an interval of some years since its first publication, and Dr. Whe- 
don having already written volumes of corresponding size and 
character on the earlier portions of the New Testament. Com- 
mentaries of this class are not usually very profound and are not 
intended to be so, but they serve a very useful purpose. They 
will not, ordinarily, circulate very much beyond the circle of 
Christians who are connected by church sympathies with their 
authors. We presume, therefore, that these two volumes will 
not be extensively used by Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
They seem to be carefully written and to give evidence of study. 





* Notes, Practical and Expository, on the Gospels; for the use of Bible Classes, 
Sunday School Teachers, Catechists and Other Pious Laymen. By Rev. CHARLES 
H. Hau, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1571. 12mo, pp. 429. 

Commentary on the New Testament. Intended for Popular Use. By D. D. WHE- 
pox, LL.D. Vol. III. Acts—Romans. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 
12mo, pp. 402. 
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Dr. Whedon is quite prominent in his own church, and his books 
contain the views and arguments of his church in the case of con- 
troverted passages. His commentary on the Epistle to the Re- 
mans has the merit of brevity—if that be a merit—as well of 
clearness of statement. He has evidently examined the Epistle 
with care, and has considered the views of able modern writers, 
Dr. Hall’s volume will be of service to those who use it. 


Dratessaron.*—This little volume, by Rev. Dr. Gardiner, who 
has recently become known to the public through his “ Harmonies 
of the Gospels” in Greek and English, is a Life of Christ in the 
language of the New Testament. It is, in other words, a presen- 
tation of the history of Jesus’ life in a connected and continuous 
form, by arranging the Gospel narratives in the order which the 
plan of the Harmonies would suggest. The book is, of course, an 
unpretending one, but it will be found very convenient for all who 
wish to have the story thus before their eyes, and to find the 
parts of the narrative, which are given by the different Evangel- 
ists, located in their proper place and order as related to one 
another. The author has deviated from the ordinary text, and 
from the language of the English version, only in rare instances, 
and where a change seemed to be clearly required. 


Memories or Patrmos.t—The name of the author is itself a 
guaranty for the spirit and the readableness of this book. It isa 
series of fervent and devout meditations, twenty-five in number, 
on the Apocalypse, and these are grouped in three parts :—* the 
things seen, or the opening vision, with Christ’s charges to the 
seven churches,”—“ ‘the things which are,’ or Christ with his 
Church universal on earth,’—and “‘the things which shall be 
hereafter,’ or Christ in heaven ruling his Church militant and tri- 
umphant.” The preface shows the limits which the author has 
prescribed to himself, from reverence as well as caution. He ex- 
pressly disclaims “the design of becoming a volunteer in the ranks 
of prognosticators and sootksayers,” and still more “of claiming 





* Diatessaron. The Life of our Lord; in the words of the Gospels. By FREDE- 
rick GarpiNeER, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. Andover: War- 
ren F. Draper. 1871. 16mo, pp. 259. 

+ Memories of Patmos; or some of the great words and visions of the Apoca- 
lypse. By J. R. MacDurr, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1871. 
12mo, pp. 353. ' 
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the ultimate solution and fulfillment of any part of the ambiguous 
symbolism of the Book in those tragic events which, while the 
present pages are passing through the press, have been convulsing 
the nations.” “He undertakes to expound or defend formally 
and systematically no one of the varied prophetic theories, be they 
‘historical,’ ‘ preterist ’ or ‘ futurist,’ which divide apocalyptic ex- 

sitors.” Yet he finds, in the descriptions and testimonies fur- 
nished by the Revelator’s visions, enough less debatable materials 
tor edifying thought and for encouragement to all believers. “ The 
great words and visions” selected are “ mainly from the opening 
and closing chapters.” Without being in the form of a comment- 
ary, the work shows careful study of the language, with the use 
of approved recent helps. The style is animated, and the method 
fitted to arrest attention and leave salutary impressions.—We 
notice on p. 44 the phrase, “ Jn their midst,” which (as also “ our 
midst ”) has been complained of as an Americanism. Worcester 
gives it as “of recent introduction,” but cites He. Rev. and J. 
Montgomery for authorities. 


Tae Seats Openep.*—The author takes the ground that the 
Apocalypse was written by John the Apostle, near the end of his 
life and after the overthrow of Jerusalem. His summary of the 
arguments in support of these positions is brief, but clear and 
forcible. He adopts the general plan of interpretation which has 
been more commonly received by evangelical commentators, fol- 
lowing Newman and Newton; but does not attempt to determine 
the events foretold so minutely as some of his predecessors. He 
supposes the opening of the seven seals to foretell the progress of 
Christianity and the persecutions attending it to the time of Con- 
stantine ; the seventh seal, however, indicates in brief all that the 
trumpets more fully disclose, and declares the final triumph of the 
Church. The trumpets foretell the overthrow of the Eastern 
and Western Empire, the rise and conquests of the Mohammedan 
power, and the corruption of the Church under the Papacy. The 
two witnesses, prophesying in sackcloth, are the faithful in the 
dark ages; their death is the seeming triumph of the Romish 
Church in suppressing their testimony ; their resurrection is the 
Protestant Reformation. In respect to the three days (years) 


* The Seals Opened; or, the Apocalypse explained. By Enocu Ponp, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Semivary, Bangor. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg. and Breed. 
1871. 16mo, pp. 240, with a portrait of the author. 
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and a half during which they lay unburied, the author says that 
in 1513, at the 9th Session of the Council of the Lateran, and 
three years and a half before Luther commenced his attack on 
indulgences, a remarkable proclamation was made, that all op- 
position to the papal rule had ceased. The trumpets, like the 
seals, extend to the Millennial triumph of the Church. They 
are supplemented by the seven vials, and some other symbols, 
referring more particularly to the later events preceding that 
triumph ; such are the development of that type of thought and 
action of which the French Revolution is an exponent, the decad- 
ence of the Turkish and Mohammedan power, and the overthrow of 
the Papacy. In the closing chapters the Millennial prosperity of 
the Church is foretold. 

The vision of the mighty angel, in the tenth chapter, is regarded 
as an episode. His proclamation, “ that there should be time no 
longer,” is translated “that the time shall not be yet.” This is 
designed to correct the error, which has from time to time ap- 
peared, that Christ’s coming was to be premillennial and in con- 
nection with the wants set forth in those visions. 

We do not open a new volume on the Apocalypse with sanguine 
expectations. Those who have studied previous commentaries on 
this difficult part of the Bible will probably not find in this vol- 
ume much new light on the difficulties which they have already 
encountered, But all who wish for a clear and concise presenta- 
tion of the interpretation more commonly given by devout evan- 
gelical commentators, will find this little volume admirably adapted 
to their wants. It is not intended to be a critical commentary ; it 
is not encumbered with learned discussions. It is a straightfor- 
ward exposition of the author’s views of the meaning of the book 
and of his reasons for them; is written in a perspicuous style, easy 
and agreeable to read; and is pervaded by a devout and reveren- 
tial spirit, as would be expected from its venerable author. 

It is published simultaneously in this country and in Great 
Britain. 


Mepration,* by an anonymous author, is a single chapter from 
an unfinished work, to be entitled “ Thoughts on the Mediator; 
or the relation of Christ to the World.” When complete it will 
be preceded by an Introductory chapter, and followed by another 





* Mediation. The Function of Thought. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1871. 
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on the Divine Being, and still another on the Occasion for Media- 
tion. This chapter is published tentatively to ascertain whether 
the course of thought in the volume will meet the wants of others 
sufficiently to make it worth while to complete the discussion. 

We have looked through the volume with some care, and have 
been struck by the marks of originality and freshness which it 
exhibits. Though the work is small in compass, it contains the 
results of careful reading and discriminating thought upon a great 
variety of the most important topics. Upon the esthetic and 
emotional side there are some striking criticisms, and not a few 
passages which are rarely felicitous in imagery and diction. We 
do not always follow the author in the points which he makes 
nor do we always accept his distinctions, but we never lose our 
respect for his candor, his comprehensiveness, and his freshness. 
We trust he may be induced to complete the treatises. 


PresipENt Wootsry’s Sermons.*—Among all our readers there 
can be no need of any other recommendation than the name of 
the recent President of Yale College, for these two discourses 
preached by him in the Chapel, in connection with his retiring 
from the post he has so long honored. It is enough to say that in 
thought and style they are characteristic of the writer, and are 
issued in a becoming form. 


Arnot’s “ ParaBLEs OF oUR Lorv.”+—<As the Scriptures gene- 
rally have never been so industriously explored and unfolded as 
now, for the benefit of common readers, so the Parables come in 
for their share of devout and critical attention. And this volume 
may be safely commended as one of the most valuable in this 
department. Mr. Arnot is a prominent Presbyterian clergyman 
in Scotland, already well-known in some quarters by other useful 
works, He writes for the Christian community at large, yet from 
the resources of study and experience. If he has not all the grace 
of style with which Trench has treated the same subject, and does 
not introduce as much patristic and other lore, yet as an exposi- 
tor he is not less studious, judicious, and reverent, and will be the 





* Serving our Generation, and God's Guidancein Youth. Two Sermons preached 
in the College Chapel, Yale College, by Prestpent Wootsey. New Haven, Conn.: 
Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 51. ° 

+ Parables of our Lord. By the Rev. Wittiam Arnot. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1872. 12mo, pp. 500. 
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more acceptable, except to the devotees of ecclesiasticism, for not 
making so much account of the churchly element. The first six- 
teen pages are occupied with an introduction discussing the nature 
of analogy, of parables as a mode of instruction, of the Lord’s 
parables, and of the requisites for their interpretation. The work 
is a solid addition to evangelical literature in this department. 


Tue Mission or THE Sprrir.*—We have no previous knowledge 
of the author of this work, and can only conjecture which “ branch” 
of the Church he belongs to from the date of the preface at “St. 
Paul’s Parsonage, Elizabeth, N. J.” This circumstance led us to 
look for, but without finding, indications of “exclusive church- 
manship ” in the treatment of a subject so eminently spiritual. It 
is an earnest presentation of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as 
not having had its proper place, and now especially needed in 
Christian literature. The Personality and Godhead of the Spirit 
being the subject of the first chapter, others follow on his relation 
to Christ’s work and to the Scriptures, and his offices to mankind, 
especially to believers. Without claiming originality or subtlety 
of thought, the views held are fervent, and in the main scriptural. 
He ardently maintains the Wesleyan doctrine of “ the witness of 
the Spirit,” as giving assurance of “ present” thought not of “ eter- 
nal salvation” (p. 135). The great hope of the Church respects, 
in his view, a more abundant effusion of the Spirit, rather than, as 
an increasing number think, Christ’s personal coming. “ We are 
living,” he says, “in the very midst of its culminating glories.” 
“The rushing fires of another Pentecost are coming upon the 
Church now, as they have not during the centuries preceding the 
one in which we live” (Preface). Therein he is certainly more 
sanguine for the times than most of us. The style is here and 
there florid or declamatory to a degree more allowable for the 
utterance of the pulpit than for the printed page ;—as in the 
opening of the fourth sentence in the Preface,—* Or ever his 
triumphal chariot, &c.,” and on p. 260, “ the trumpet-blast—rever 
berated from the chalky cliffs of Britain’s isles,” &c. To use the 
verb “substitute” as alone equivalent to the whole phrase “ supply 
the place of,’ as on p. 264, is unauthorized. We agree with the 
author that the subject demands now renewed attention. The 





* The Mission of the Spirit; or the Office and Work of the Comforter in Human 
Redemption. By Rev. L. R. Dunn. New York: Carlton and Lanahan. 1871 
12mo, pp. 303. 
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spirit of his book is excellent, especially for its animation and 
hopefulness. It is enriched also by the Latin copy of the eleventh 
century Hymn, “ Veni Sancte Spiritus,” with Dr. Coles’ translation, 
at the beginning, and the “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” with a transla- 
tion from the same hand, at the end. The mechanical execution 
of the volume is attractive. 


Gop’s Rescvgs.*—-We have heard that some years ago a promi- 
nent clergyman of New York, on being asked whom he would 
rank first among his brethren of that city, of all denominations, an- 
swered, that for one good quality he might single out one, and for 
another quality another, and so on, giving several names, but for 
the happiest combination of all the virtues, gifts, and attainments 
wanted in a Christian minister, he should not hesitate to put 
William R. Williams at the head. Be this as it may, his name 
will recommend all that comes from his pen, and this little 
volume is characteristic of his mind and heart. It is made up of 
thoughtful and practical meditations on the three parables named, 
bearing throughout the marks of his scholarly culture, careful dis- 
crimination, and devout spirit. The style, as in all that we have 
seen of his writings, is remarkable for delicacy of delineation and 
affluence of diction. In the first of the three discourses, and in a 
concluding note, the parables are distinguished as referring to the 
different persons of the Trinity; that of the Lost Sheep setting 
forth the work of the Son, of the Coin that of the Spirit, and of the 
Prodigal that of the Father. A similar view is named, though 
not made so prominent, by Trench on the second Parable, in connec- 
tion with the interpretation which supposes the woman searching 
for the coin to represent the Church. We might hesitate to admit 
this distinction as answering to the Trinity, or to make it of so 
much account. In connection with the rhetorical merit conceded 
to Dr. Williams, we might speak of a certain scholarly, not to say 
scholastic, quality of his style as sometimes impairing the best 
popular effect. The mechanical appearance of the volume comports 
with the sacredness of the theme and the beauty of the contents, 
fitting it for a gift of Christian friendship. 





* God's Rescues: or, the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son. Three 
Discourses on Luke XV. By Wiitiam R. Witiiams. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 95. 
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Tue Lorp’s Prayer.*—Another beautiful volume treating of 
the several clauses of the Lord’s Prayer in eight successive chap- 
ters, with an Introduction setting forth its place and use as “ both 
a form and a model.” It might be superfluous to pronounce any- 
thing from Dr. Van Dyke’s pen “ orthodox.” We will, therefore, 
rather say, that we have here a considerate, reverent, and engag- 
ing presentation of the ever-recurring, never-wearying theme, with 
as much of the literature of the subject as can be asked for within 
the compass, and judicious answers to the practical questions 
which the several petitions have suggested. The last chapter 
candidly discusses the genuineness of the doxology as “ an open 
controversy,” on the whole modestly favoring the continued use 
of the clause. In respect to matter and style, the author has 
taken due pains, and successfully, we think, to aid the devotions of 
Christians, through this hallowed form, in the family and sanctuary, 


REGENERATION IN Baprism.t—This work, which is dedicated to 
Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, and written at his suggestion 
and by his advice, is a defense of the doctrine contained in its title 
as held by the Episcopal Church—or, as the author, with the quiet 
assumption characteristic of his denomination, expresses it, by the 
Church, The writer of the book is Dr, Adams, of an Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Wisconsin, and the treatise, which he has 
prepared, gives evidence of a good deal of reading, at least in 
certain lines, as well as of care in the presentation of the subject. 
The volume is designed, especially, for those within the Episcopal 
communion, Its object is to explain what is meant by Baptismal 
Regeneration, so that the members of the church may intelligently 
accept it as a foundation doctrine of their faith. The author sets 
forth his design as not being controversy but exposition. He, thus, 
avoids all offensive methods and limits himself to the defensive. 
The reader may, therefore, turn to the ‘volume as a full and free 
presentation, if not, in the strict sense, an authoritative one, of this 
doctrine, by one of its hearty advocates. The plan of the book 
includes, first, a general laying out of the whole subject in an 
introductory chapter, in which the different theories of different 





* The Lord’s Prayer. By Heneay J. Vax Dyke, D.D. New York: Robert Uar- 
ter & Brothers. 1871. 12mo, pp. 194. 

+ A New Treatise upon Regeneration in Baptism. By Wim Avans, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Divinity in Nashotah Theological Seminary, Wiscousiv. 
The Church Press: M. H. Mallory & Co. Hartford, 1871. 8vo, pp. 384. 
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churches are given and explained, After this general preparation, 
the author goes on to show that the doctrine in question is con- 
tained in the Articles and Standards of the Episcopal Church, and 
that all who accept and subscribe to those standards are under 
obligation sincerely to uphold it. In this portion of his work, Dr. 
Adams is very minute, devoting chapters to the examination of 
each of the standards—considering the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Catechism, the Nicene Creed, and the Articles, in all of which 
he finds testimony to the same purport. He then enters into a 
long examination of what he cails the Practical Truth and Fact— 
discussing the matter more after the manner and in the line of a 
doctrinal theologian. And, finally, he takes up the exegetical 
side of the question, and investigates the true meaning of the sev- 
eral passages of the Scriptures, where, as he conceives, the doc- 
trine is set forth. It will be seen from this brief review of the 
contents and aim of the book, that it is intended to be a thorough 
and exhaustive treatise. We do not apprehend that the author 
will convince our readers, should they become his readers, that 
their former views were erroneous. But to all who desire to see 
the most recent treatise put forth in advocacy of this doctrine, 
which lies at the very basis of the difference between our own 
church and the Church of England, this volume will be interesting. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Lire or L. W. Green.*—Dr. Lewis W. Green, whose biogra- 
phy is given to the public in this volume, was a man of note in 
the portion of the country where he lived. He was born in Ken- 
tucky, near the town of Danville, in the year 1806, The child of 
Christian parents, he was early impressed with religious truth, 
and, though in his youth he was exposed to many unfavorable 
influences, the teachings of childhood retained a firm hold upon 
his mind and conscience. With deep convictions that he was 
called to the ministry of the Gospel, he resisted the allurements to 
the other professions, which in the region of his home were pecu- 
liarly great, as well as the persuasions of friends who predicted 
for him an honorable career in the service of the state. He came 





* Memoir of the Life and Character of Rev. Lewis Warner Green, D.D., with u 
Selection from his Sermons. By Leroy J. Hatsey, D.D., Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Northwest. New York: Cha'les Scribner & Co, 1871. 
12mo, pp. 491. 
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to Yale College to commence his preparation for the ministerial 
work. But, after remaining here for a short period, he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Before closing his stu- 
dies at the latter institution, he was called to a professorship in 
Centre College, where he had graduated. This call he accepted, 
Subsequently he was licensed to preach and ordained, but he 
declined all solicitations to accept the pastorate of a church, 
This he did, not from any failing of interest in or inclination 
toward the duties of the pastoral office, but because the Providen- 
tial sammons seemed to his mind to be in another direction. His 
destiny was to be an educator. Calls came to him from various 
quarters, and, in the course of his life, he was either a professor or 
the presiding officer in several collegiate institutions and theologi- 
cal seminaries. Everywhere he seems to have had great success 
as an instructor, a disciplinarian, and an organizer. The testimo- 
nies given by his pupils and acquaintance represent him as remark- 
ably well adapted to influence the minds of the young. For a 
period of one or two years, he laid down his collegiate work, and 
became the minister of a church in Baltimore. But his reputation 
as a teacher had become so great that he was not suffered to 
remain in that position. His last years were spent in his native 
state, in the Presidency of Transylvania University and Centre 
College. The breaking out of the war, in 186i, disappointed his 
hopes for those institutions and saddened his closing life. He was 
a gentle spirit in the midst of the contentions of the border land 
between the North and the South. He did everything to calm 
the strife, and waited for a better and brighter day. In the dark- 
est time of the conflict—when all was most uncertain—he passed * 
away, on the 26th of May, 1863. But little known in the eastern 
States, he was a useful and an honored man in the west and south. 
His friend, the biographer, bas rendered a kindly service in per- 
petuating his memory to a later time, by recording the story of 
his life in this pleasant volume. Quite a number of Dr. Green’s 
sermons are inserted in the book—following the biography. They 
will give the reader an idea of the style and character of his pul- 
pit efforts. 


Biograruy or Dr. Grorcse Junxin.*—Dr. George Junkin was 
a man of so much prominence as a representative of the Old 





* The Reverend George Junkin, D.D., LL.D. A Historical Biography. By D. 
X. Juwxiy, D.D. “Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 1lzmo, pp. 609. 
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School section of the Presbyterian Church, that the story of his 
life, of necessity, includes the story of some of the conspicuous 
actions and events of that part of the Church. The two things in 
which this distinguished gentleman became a leader of his party, 
were the great movement which resulted in the division of the 
Presbyterian body, and the agitation connected with the subject 
of slavery. The writer of the biography attempts to sustain and 
defend the action of his brother in reference to both of these mat- 
ters. He has been as successful in this attempt as the possibilities 
of the case would allow. At this late period, it is no easy under- 
taking to paint in very attractive colors the trial and condemna- 
tion of Albert Barnes, or the violent course of those who drove 
him and his associates out of the synagogue. The less the public 
attention is called to a review of that crisis in the history of Pres- 
byterianism, the better it will be for the good fame of those who 
sided with Dr. Junkin. It is a little remarkable—though not alto- 
gether unnatural—that, just as the new-born harmony of the re- 
united denomination is becoming a subject of much satisfaction and 
thankfulness, the advocates of the narrow views, which are pro- 
fessedly laid aside, or widened, or bidden to keep silence, should 
come forward with a glorification of the old combatants on their 
side of the question. Reunion and universal good feeling are 
excellent things, but, as they begin to be realized, it seems to be 
desirable that the right and wrong of the original disruption should 
be brought out clearly—so such men are apt to think, in all such 
cases. We agree to receive you into our fellowship again, they 
say to the opposite party—we agree to give up the discussion of 
the old points for the present—but—do not forget that our party 
was right in the past controversy. ‘Those sainted’ fathers and 
elder brothers of ours did not err or sin in the well-remembered 
crisis. The wrong was with your fathers. With this admitted, 
we will generously forgive them, as they are mostly out of this 
world, and as the controversy is as far from present scenes as they 
are. We will have a delightful harmony, but—please to recollect, 
always, that our friends were obliged, as conscientious defenders 
of the truth, to do just what they did. 

The present Dr. Junkin has presented the history as fairly as 
could be expected under the circumstances, and with as much free- 
dom from a controversial spirit. But the action of his brother 
and the whole story of the events of those days might well be left 
to forgetfulness ; and we cannot but feel that it would be better 
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that the life of these leaders of the Old School party should be 
altogether unrecorded, than that the narrative of their action in 
those unfortunate events should be again pressed upon the public 
attention, with the claim that it was right. 

The course of Dr. Junkin on the slavery question was equally 
indefensible. The author labors, through page after page, in the 
vain hope that he can justify what his brother did. We used to 
hear, years ago, such representations of the wisdom of treating 
the advocates of the slave system with great gentleness, lest they 
might get angry, but the war blew them away as with a whirl 
wind. This volume is published just ten years after the taking of 
Fort Sumter, and, therefore, just ten years after the last founda- 
tion for all its defense of the old notions was utterly destroyed. 
The fact is, that this venerable gentleman and all who sympathized 
with him—however honest they were in the views which they 
maintained—had no apprehension of the demands of the crisis. 
The slave power was determined and aggressive. It looked with 
supreme contempt on these excellent persons, while, at the 
same time, it took possession of them and employed their 
energies in its own service. Eloquent appeals to the popular 
mind to be quiet and to conquer prejudices were made by men 
who fancied themselves to be wisely working for the removal of 
the institution. But those eloquent appeals were really appeals 
in behalf of the increase of its power. They were weapons seized 
from the North and its friends by the arch-enemy of freedom. 
Dr. Junkin, like many other doctors and old-fashioned statesmen 
who tried to save the Union, was mistaken ; and it is better freely 
to acknowledge it than to attempt to make out a case for them, as 
if, after all, ‘they may have been right. The question between 
Dr. Junkin and Mr. Barnes may possibly be an open one, even 
after the day of reunion has come. But the question between 
Dr. Junkin and the anti-slavery men is settled forever against 
him ; and the effort to settle it on the opposite side, or to show 
that it is still undetermined, is one in comparison with which “the 
damming up the waters of the Nile with bulrushes” would be an 
easy thing. The New School party and the men who learned the 
truth from New England—whatever may be true of their theology 
—shine brightly and clearly in their right sentiments here. There 


is something, as we cannot help believing, in their theological 
system which gave them such a nobler position on the great moral 
question of the country’s history. 
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Dr. Junkin, however, was a true patriot. He was not, like some 
of the politicians of his party, a man ready to abandon his country 
in the hour of her need, or to advise the mild course when the 
enemy had assailed the nation’s life. From the outbreak of the 
war, he was a firm, unyielding, and self-sacrificing advocate of the 
cause of the Union, The day for action, even to his view, had 
come, and the time for persuasion was ended. The story of his 
leaving the Southern college with which he was connected is 
worthy of a place in the annals of the conflict. He proved him- 
self a true man, and the readers of his biography will pardon 
much that may seem unwise or mistaken in the earlier days, be- 
cause of this heroic stand which he took at the end. Had his 
brother left his life where he left it—with no late defense of the 
wrong views, but with the act that contradicted and, as it were, 
atoned for them—the book would have honored its subject more 
perfectly than it has done. 

The reader of this volume will find much that is interesting in 
it. The man, of whom it gives the life-story, was a man of un- 
usual powers and prominence. He was a distinguished preacher 
and teacher and leader in the Church. He was decided and firm 
in his opinions, and fearless in his defense of them. He was an 
earnest Christian, but with that want of toleration for others 
which characterized the party with whom he was associated and 
among whom he was educated. He was one whose biography 
may properly have been written and may well be read. [!f his 
biographer had written it, without defending the course which he 
took on the great questions to which reference has been made, we 
should have only commendation to bestow upon the book. 


GENEALOGY OF THE Srrone Famiiy.*—Dr. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
of Clinton, N. Y., has rendered, in this book, a service to the family 
whose name it bears, which can scarcely be overestimated. With 
indefatigable industry and an enthusiasm which knows no bounds, 
he has searched out all the branches of a race, which is as strong 
in members as it is in name. In two volumes of 750 pages each, 
he has given an account of some 30,000 persons, and has, thus, en- 
abled any one of the race who examines the book to trace out his 


* The History of the Descendants of Elder John Strong, of Northampton, Mass, 
By Benyamin W. Dwiout, Author of The Higher Christian Education and of 
Modern Philology. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1871. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 768, 
818. 
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relationship in every direction. The recording of such a family 
history is a great and important work. It is a part of the coun- 
try’s history, and shows how the best character of the nation has 
been gradually developed. Dr. Dwight’s method is, by far, the 
best that we have ever seen in any genealogical book. In the 
first place, he abandons the absurd course of most writers of his 
class, who limit themselves to the lines of the male descendants, 
as if the daughters had not as much claim on the family as the 
sons, and their children had not the family blood and inheritance 
as fully as the sons’ children. The glory of a family, indeed, in 
the successive generations, is often most conspicuous in the de- 
scendants of the female line. Dr. Dwight gives the daughters and 
the sons an equal place, and, in this way, gives, as every genealo- 
gist ought to give, the history, not of one half of the family, but 
of the whole of it. He, also, presents the line of descent in each 
family within the general family, instead of giving each genera- 
tion by itself. In this way, every person is enabled to find, at once 
and without long searching, his own descent from the original 
stock, as well as the line of his immediate ancestry and relatives. 
No one can examine the book, without perceiving the great ad- 
vantage to the reader of this method of giving the genealogy. 
Dr. Dwight is connected, on the maternal side, with the family 
to whose record he has so generously devoted so much of his 
time. It is quite remarkable to notice how many distinguished 
persons are found within the circle of the descendants. The good 
old stock of New England is seen in its excellence in such a book. 
The fathers and mothers of our early history shine out in their 
virtue and in the vigor of their mental power, as one after another 
of their posterity, in the progress of the generations, is continually 
rising to eminence or blessing the world by his influence. 

This book must, from the nature of the case, have a limited cir- 
culation. But to all interested in family-histories we heartily com- 
mend it. Its author ought to be abundantly repaid for his labor 
of love. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Haxr-Hovurs with Mopern Screntists.—Messrs. C. C. Chattield 
& Co., of New Haven, have collected in a volume the essays on 
scientific subjects which they have heretofore published in the 
separate numbers of the “ University Scientific Series.” The con- 
tents are: On the Physical Basis of Life. By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 
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—Correlation of Vital and Physical Forces. By Prof. G. F. Bar- 
ker, M.D.—As regards Protoplasm—Reply to Huxley. By James 
Hutchison Stirling. —On the Hypothesis of Evolution. By Prof. 
E. D. Cope.—Scientific Addresses, by Prof. John Tyndall, on the 
Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation.—On Haze 
and Dust.—On the Scientific Use of the Imagination. 


Tux True Srre or Catvary.*—In a little volume, so thin that 
but for its binding it would be called a pamphlet, Mr. Fisher 
Howe has proposed a theory concerning the locality of our Lord’s 
crucifixion, and has wrought out an ingenious and striking argu- 
ment in support of what might seem at first a mere conjecture. 

King James’s translators, following the example of all their pre- 
decessors from Wycliffe onward, have given us in Luke xxiii, 33, 
as the proper name of tiie place in question, a word from the dia- 
lect of Latin Christianity, “Calvary.” The name by which the 
place was known in Jerusalem is given by Matthew, by Mark, 
and by John, as “ Golgotha;” and they add in Greek the signifi- 
cance of the name, “ the place of a skull.” Luke, whose style is 
more polished and to whom the Hebrew word may have seemed 
too uncouth for readers like the “most excellent Theophilus,” 
names the place only by the Greek word KAranion, “Skull.” 
Probably the name Culvaria was never known in Jerusalem till 
after the New Testament had been translated into Latin. Had 
the translation of Kranion been, uniform!y, “Skull” in our Bible, 
as it is Calvaria inthe Vulgate, the name “Calvary” would have 
had no currency among English-speaking Protestants. 

Assuming that the name Golgotha or Skull was descriptive and 
denoted some skull-shaped eminence—an opinion which has been 
held heretofore by learned and judicious critics, and without which 
there is no reason for talking as preachers and hymn-writers do 
about “Calvary’s mournful mount” or “ The hill of Calvary ”— 
Mr. Howe maintains that the cavernous rock known as the Grotto 
of Jeremiah agrees more exactly than any other place with every 
hint given by the sacred writers. (1) Jesus “ suffered without the 
gate :” this eminence is outside of the ancient as well as the exist- 
ing wall, andis near the well known Damascus Gate. (2) The place 
where Jesus was crucified was “ nigh to the city :” so is this place. 





* The True Site of Calvary, and Suggestions relating to the Resurrection. By 
Fisher Howe, Author of “Oriental and Sacred Scenes.” With an Illustrative 
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(3) It was known by a name signifying Skull: other travelers as 
well as Mr. Howe have observed a resemblance to the shape of a 
human skull in “the cliff directly facing the wall, with its 
rounded cranium and its black socket.” (4) The place of the cru- 
cifixion was near a road where Simon the Cyrenian was coming to 
Jerusalem out of the country, and where “they that were passing 
by” reviled the august sufferer: this place is hard by the great 
thoroughfare northward. (5) The place in question was so con- 
spicuous that the women who had followed Jesus from Galilee, 
standing afar off, could see what was done; and that not the mob 
only (who would be kept at some distance by the military guard), 
but the chief priests (would hardly follow a condemned prisoner 
to the place of execution) could stand beholding: so this hill is 
strikingly conspicuous ; spectators on the city wall over against it 
could see distinctly all that was done, and many a taunt or 
execration from the crowd could be heard across the chasm be- 
tween. (6) Golgotha was in the vicinity of rich men’s gardens 
and sepulchers, for Joseph of Arimathea had a garden there 
with a new tomb in it, hewn out of the rock: such must have 
been the vicinity of this hill before Jerusalem fell; for “ the 
region here about the head of the Kidron is rocky and full of exca- 
vated tombs all the way down to Jerusalem.” Without affirm- 
ing that the argument is absolutely conclusive, we may say that 
no other place has been proposed which is more likely to be 
recognized by anybody as the true site of Calvary, after the 
ecclesiastical tradition certifying the genuineness of the show- 
place in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher shall have become a 
little more palpably preposterous than it now is. 

When this little book had been waiting on our table only a few 
days, we were startled by the announcement of the author’s death. 
Sharing with nearer friends in the sorrow that we shall see his face 
no more, we may here transcribe the last words of his modest 
essay. 

“Tf we shal] have, in this unprofessional effort, subserved the cause of truth in 
any measure, or if it has been our privilege to shed any light on the locality of 
that grand event—of all others the most momentous in its influence and conse- 
quences to human character and destiny—we would be devoutly thankful to our 
Heavenly Father.” 


Tue Seconp Serres or Frovuper’s Suort Srupies oN GREAT 
Sunsects* is no less attractive than the first, for the interest of 


* Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James ANTuony Froupe, M.A. Second 
Series. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 
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the topics themselves, and the freshness and strength with which 
they are treated. Calvinism; An Address to the Students at St. 
Andrews; A Bishop of the Twelfth Century; Father Newman 
on “ The Grammar of Assent ;” Condition and Prospects of Pro- 
testantism ; England and her Colonies; A Fortnight in Kerry, 
Part I; Reciprocal Duties of State and Subject; The Merchant 
and his Wife; On Progress ; The Colonies once more ; Education. 
A Fortnight in Kerry, Part If; England’s War; The Eastern 
Question ; Scientific Method applied to History; make a list of 
titles which of themselves would attract the reader if they were 
treated with only moderate ability. As treated by Froude, they 
present a succession of brilliant and effective essays by one of 
the most masterly of living writers. When we say masterly, we 
do not say trustworthy in respect to either arguments or conclu- 
sions, for we must confess that Froude is often extravagant and 
one-sided, even whea his aims and direction are in the main such 
as we approve. But even in his most extravagant and unqualified 
utterances, he displays a manliness of conception, a brilliancy of 
illustration, and a directness and force of style which command 
attention and respect. His extreme and one-sided opinions even 
have some semblance of truth that make them worth consider- 
ing. The essay on the Condition and Prospects ef Protestantism 
in the present volume is for very many reasons fitted to repel and 
offend a right-minded man. And yet the truths which it almost 
caricatures are set forth with a spirit and power which make the 
essay most valuable and effective for a reader who knows how to 
use it aright. We feel warranted in recommending these volumes 
to those who are capable of discrimination as eminently quicken- 
ing and instructive. 


Four Years at Yaie.*—One of the recent graduates of Yale 
College, whose name, though he modestly withholds it from the 
title-page, we believe is generally known in New Haven, has 
presented to the public, in this volume, an account of the interior 
life of the institution from the undergraduate standpoint. The 
book is intended to give to those who are outside of the University 
an explanation of the customs and peculiarities of the student 
community. The author has gathered together a large amount of 
information on a great variety of matters. We think that he has 
been as successful in his work as could well be expected. Mistakes 


* Four Years at Yale. By a Graduate of ’69. New Haven: Charles C. Chat- 
field & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 713. 
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are noticeable in some cases, and some things are presented which 
will not be of much interest to the general reader. But we think 
few of the persons for whom it was especially designed will fail 
to find in it many things which they will be glad to know. We 
have sometimes doubted the expediency of publishing such ex- 
tended accounts of a peculiar life, which can scarcely be under- 
stood by those who have not lived it. There are many, however, 
who will be glad to read the account because they have lived the 
life. The memories of College days will be pleasantly recalled, as 
they review the story of their old customs and occupations—and, 
if they are satisfied, it must be remembered that they constitute 
a@ community whose desires may well be considered. 


Tue Lost Dispatcn® is a short, well told objective tale, some- 
what melodramatic, but well fitted to while away an unoccupied 
hour, without detriment to the intellect or the heart. The trans- 
lation seems very well executed. Certainly the English is idio- 
matic and unexceptionable. 
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